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INTRODUCTION 


I. DHARMAKlRTI and BOOK I 
OF HIS PRAMSNAVARTTIKA 


The present work is an English translation and annota¬ 
tion of Book I, "Pramanasiddhi," of Dharmalclrti’s PramSna- 
varttika , Dharmakxrti, who lived, according to the latest 
account-]- in the 7th Century, composed the PramanavSrttika 
as a commentary on DinnlLga's Pramanasamuccaya? an important 
work on Buddhist epistemology and logic. In spite of the 
great importance of the PramSnavSrttika for the study of 
Buddhist philosophy, the text had long been unavailable in 
the original Sanskrit. However, in the course of three 
journeys to Tibet, Rahula Sankrty&yana recovered not only 
the Sanskrit text but three Sanskrit commentaries as well; 
Manorathanandin*s, which covers the whole of the work, 
PrajfISkaragupta’s, which covers what are properly Books I, 

II and TV, and the commentary of Dharmakirti himself on 
Book III, All these texts have now been published? 

According to RShula SSAkrtySyana, the order of the 
four sections of the work as found in the Sanskrit and 
Tibetan MSS. is as follows: “ SvSrtha.numanay "Pramagasiddhi," 




"Pratyakfa," and "ParSrthanumSna." The reason for this 

-- _ • 

unnatural order is that the place of honor has been given 
to that section, the most difficult of the whole work, on 
which Dharmakirti himself wrote a prose commentary*' The 
natural order, and that which accords with the Pramana- 
samuccaya of Dinnaga, is: Book I "Pram&jasiddhi," Book II 
M Pratyaksa , M Book III » Sv2rthanumana, " and Book IV 
,f Parar thorium etna.” 

Book I lays the foundation for the work on epistemol¬ 
ogy (Book II) and logic (Books III and IV) which follow 
by furnishing arguments in favor of the saving power of 
the Buddha^ teaching* This soteriological introduction 
is given in the form of an elaborate commentary, or one 
had better say, a series of essays, on DifinSga’s intro¬ 
ductory verse to the Pramanasamuccaya - ^ 

According to Bu-ston^ the Tibetan historian, DinnStga 
cut this verse on a rock in token of his resolution to 
write the Pram2nasamuccaya . Alas, the inscription has not 
been recovered, nor is the complete verse preserved in any 
Sanskrit MS* But RShula SankrtySyana and H*R.R. Iyenger 
have offered reconstructions of itT Of the reconstructions 
R2hula r s adheres closer to the Tibetan text and seems 
preferable* One may translate the verse into English as 
follows* 
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"Having paid reverence to him who is valid knowledge- 
instrument incarnate [pramSnabhtita], who desires the good 
of the world [jagaddhitai$in] , the teacher [£5stg] , the 
Blessed One [sugata], the savior [tayin], I shall make a 
compendium of my views (which have been expressed) in 
sundry places, in order to show what valid knowledge- 
instrument really is.” 

In this verse of Dinnaga's, each of the five epithets 
given to the Buddha, which I have underlined, furnishes 
Dharmaklrti with subject matter for a separate section of 
Book I of the Pramanavarttika. In arranging Book I in 
five sections according to the above-mentioned five epithets, 
Dharmaklrti has evidently made great use of Dinnaga T s 
svavrtti (auto-commentary) on the Pramanasamuccaya which 
informs us of Dinnaga’s own interpretation of the above 
verse. The svavrtti, which is also preserved only in the 
Tibetanf may be translated thus: 

"The utterance of praise, at the beginning of this 
treatise [prakarana] is intended to generate devotion, 

(the praise is) of the Reverent One [Bhagavat], who is 
valid knowledge-instrument incarnate [prarnSnabhCta] because 
he is perfect in cause and in effect [hetuphalasampat]. 

"Of these (cause and effect), the cause (of his 
teaching) is perfect intention and application 

■ • • 

111 


[ a£ayaprayogasampat ]? His intention [Sgaya] is a desire 
for the good of the world [jagaddhitaisita]^ 0 and his appli¬ 
cation [prayoga]^ is his state of being a teacher by 
teaching the world [jagacchasanacchSstrtva]^ 

M The effect (of his teaching) is perfect benefit for 
himself [svarthasampat] and perfect benefit for- others 
[pararthasanipat]« The perfect benefit for himself is 
(what has been gained) by him as the Blessed One [sugata] 
and it is regarded as of three sorts: (1) praiseworthiness 
[pra^astata] as in a beautiful figure [sarupavat], (2) lack 

of recurrence [apunaravrtti] as in a xvell-cured disease 

■ i —-— ■ — — — 

[sunastajvaravat]^ 4 and (3) completeness [nihSesata], as 
in a completely filled jar [suptirnaghatavat]i 5 These three 
(virtues) are intended to distinguish the perfected ‘ 
benefit for (the Blessed One) himself from the non- 

16 

Buddhists who are detached from passion [bahyavltaraga], 
those itfho are undergoing training for Buddhist saintship 
t55ik§a] 17 and those who have attained Buddhist saintship 
[a^aiksa]* 8 The perfected benefit for others is salvation 
[taya]; its purpose is the delivering (sentient beings from 
suffering)• 

•'Having paid reverence to that teacher who possesses 
these (three) virtues, I shall now make a compendium on the 
valid knowledge-instrument [pram3nasamuccaya] out of the 



collection (of fragments) from my own treatises, such as 
NySyamukha etc., in order to establish the valid knowledge- 
instrument. It is for the purpose of refuting the valid 
knowledge-instrument (as defined) by others and showing the 
excellence of the valid knowledge-instrument (as defined) 
by us, because, although the understanding [pratlti] of an 
object [prameya] depends on the valid knowledge-instrument 
[pramSna ], there are many erroneous views on that (viz., 
valid knowledge-instrument). u 

From this svavptti by DinnSga, we can show the intended 
scheme of the introductory verse to the Pramanasamuccaya 
as follows: 


The Buddha = pramSnabhQta 


rhetu 


* 


Cphala 


{ 


a5aya = jagaddhitai^itva 
prayoga = §Sstrtva 


{ 


svSrtha - sugatatva 

parSrtha - tSyitva 
- -^ 


In composing Book I of the Pram5nav5rttika , Dharmakirti 
adopts this scheme in its exact form. Thus the arrangement 
of the contents of Book I of the Pram&gavSrttika is shown 
as follows by verse numbers which have been rearranged 
throughout the contents in accordance with the sense. 
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Introductory verse to ..Vs. 1, p. 1 

Motive for composing PV ....Vs. 2, pp. 2-3 

PramanabhGta.;.Vss. 3-38, pp. 4-40 

Jagaddhitaisitva.Vss. 39-141, pp. 41-135 


Sastrtva .„.Vss. 142-148, 

Sugatatva ...Vss. 149-154, 

TSyitva .....Vs. 

duhkhasatya ... .Vss. 156-190, 
Catvary2ryasatySni samudayasatya.. .Vss. 191-202, 

nirodhasatya... .Vss. 203-218, 


margasatya..Vss. 219-294, 

Recapitulatory verses......Vss. 295-200, 


pp. 136-140 
pp. 141-147 
155, p. 148 
pp. 149-175 
pp. 176-186 

pp. 186-200 
pp. 201-252 
pp. 253-259 


II. AN OUTLINE OF BOOK I OF THE PRAMANAVARTTIKA 


As it has been shown in the previous section, the scheme 
of Book I of the PramgnavSrttika is so designed as to give 
support to Dinnaga's introductory verse to his Pram^a- 
samuccaya by way of expounding the five epithets given to 
the Buddha in that verse. 

In support of the first epithet 'who is valid knowledge- 
instrument incarnate, 1 Dharmaklrti says that the Buddha is 
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a valid knowledge-instrument for his teaching possesses 
the two characteristics^ of a valid knowledge^instrument; 
(1) it is free from contradiction, (2) it reveals the 
Thing-in-Itself [svalaksanaj which is unknown to others. 

Of these two characteristics, freedom from contradic¬ 
tion, says Dharmakirti, consists in invariability of 
purposive action [arthakriy<J.}« Although 'purposive action"* 
gives rise to many shades of epistemological interpretation 
as shown in the next section, Dharmakirti’s basic theory 
is that the instrumental validity of a cognition can be 
tested only by means of its conduciveness to purposive 
action. And such a test of the instrumental validity of 
a cognition can be done only by reference to the empirical 

••Of) 

world [vyavahara] for, according to Manorathanandin’s 
interpretation^ 1 nothing exists but pure consciousness 
[vijflSpt irn3.tr at 5] in the ultimate real. The Buddha’s 
teaching possesses this first characteristic of a valid 
knowledge-instrument. That is to say, in the realm of the 
ultimate real [paramarthatah] there is no distinction of 
bondage and liberation, nor is there any one liberated. 22 
Nevertheless, the Buddha’s teaching holds its validity in 
so far as it is conducive to purposive action, viz., 
liberation in the empirical realm in which we distinguish 
bondage and liberation. 
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The second characteristic of a valid knowledge- 
instrument is its capability of informing us of the 

Thing-in-Itself [svalaksana] as a basis for the said 

—- • » 

purposive action. The Thing-in-Itself, in the epistemology 
of DinnSga and Dharmakirti, means the bare reality devoid 
of all mental construction, a point-instant, unique, 
disconnected from any sort of identity or generalization. 

The Buddha t s teaching possesses this second characteristic 
of the valid knowledge-instrument as it teaches us the 
bare reality of the empirical world. 

Thus the Buddha is proved to be valid knowledge- 
instrument incarnate because he teaches the Four Noble 
Truths which are free from contradiction because they are 
conducive to liberation in the emperical sense and which 
teach us the bare reality of the empirical world as a 
basis of the intended liberation. 

Having expounded the Buddha as valid lcnowledge^-instru- 
ment incarnate in the above manner, Dharmakirti proceeds to 
expound the Four Noble Truths as teaching the bare reality, 
in support of the other four epithets, by way of contra¬ 
dicting various presumptive objections of the non-Buddhist 
schools against the Four Noble Truths. The bare reality* 
according to the Buddha, is that all existents are momentary 
and produced by the law of interdependent causality, and as 
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such there is no permanent entity whatsoever* Then what 
is the mundane existence [samsSra] of which the Buddha 
speaks of? The mundane existence is an ungrounded phantom 
because it is produced by nescience [avidyS] characterized 
by the false view of the eternal self [2.tmadr§ti] and by 
the consequent craving [trsnS] in the form of karmic force* 
However, as long as its cause, though unreal, is not d 
destroyed, the mundane existence appears to continue as if 
it were real, in the form of thought-series as the abode 
of karmic force and somatic aggregates which are mutually 
dependent* 

Accordingly, this worldly existence that is substan¬ 
tially unreal is destroyed by the practice of the view of 
soullessness that is real* The view of the self that is 
of ungrounded illusory nature is invariably overcome by 
the view of soullessness that is of true nature, because 
truth is substantially stronger than untruth. Just as the 
notion of a snake imposed upon a rope, to use Manoratha*.-, 
nandin’s simile, if destroyed by the knowledge of the 
reality of the rope, does not reappear? 3 

Dharmaklrti expounds.the Four Noble Truths as aiming 
at the state in which worldly existence is extinct* 

I 

However, his main task in Book I of the PramanavSrttika 
consists in giving a new significance to the Buddha T s 



teaching by characterizing it as a valid knowledge- 
instrument* As it has been explained, the Buddha’s 
teaching as a valid knowledge-instrument holds its 
validity in so far as it is conducive to liberation and 
teaches reality as a basis for liberation in the 
empirical realm. 

Accordingly, the infallibility of the Buddha as valid 
knowledge-instrument incarnate is supported by the per¬ 
petual practice of his teaching in the empirical realm 
and not by his transcendental nature* It is on this very 
account, says Dharmaklrti, that DinnSga distinguishes the 
Buddha from the non-Buddhist saints, those who are under 
training for Buddhist saintship [5aik§a] and those who have 
attained Buddhist saintship [a§aiksa], as the sole purpose 
of these is the attainment of their own liberation* (See 
Dinnaga’s auto-commentary and PV: 283a as numbered in M. = 
282a as numbered in P.) In other words, the Buddha is 
proved to be valid knowledge-instrument incarnate [pram£$a- 
bhOta] because he exerts himself as the savior [tSyin] o f 
the world by means of teaching the world [£asana] out of 
his desire for the good of the world [jagaddhitaisin] , 
al though he himself has attained liberation as the Blessed 
One [sugata]* 
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To summarize: Dharmakirti, who has composed the 
PramanavSrttika with the intention of expounding Dinnaga’s 
Pramanasamuccaya, shows first in Book I the ultimate 
purport of DinnSga’s epistemology and logic* According to 
Dharmakirti*s interpretation, Dinnaga's system is solely 
intended to prove the Buddha as valid lcnowle dge-instrument 
incarnate, in virtue of which the Buddha's teaching finds 
its significance in its practice in the empirical realm. 

And such a characterization of the Buddha'£ teaching as a 
valid knowledge-instrument can be met only by the 
Boddhisattvayana (= Mahayana) in which one who is qualified 
for the ultimate realm retains his existence in the 
empirical realm to teach those who are under suffering out 
of compassion, and not by the ^rivakayina (a Hxnayana) in 
ivhich personal desire for liberation plays the chief part* 


FOOTNOTES 


1 cf* H. Nakamura, Shoki no Vedanta Tetsugaku, pp. 104- 

105. 
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^For biographical accounts of DinnSga and Dharmakirti, 
cf. E. Obermiller tr., Bu-ston’s History of Buddhism , 

Part II, pp. 149-155; A. Schiefner tr., TSransLtha’s 
Geschichte des Buddhismus, pp. 126-134 and 171-195; 
Satischandra Vidyabhusana, A History of Indian Logic , 
pp. 271-319; Th. Stcherbatsky, Erkenntnistheorie und 
Logik, pp. 254-258. 

^The first two texts axe given in the section of works 
of reference. The third one: Prama$av3rttika (Svarthanumana- 
pariccheda) with Dharmakirti*s Svavrtti and Karnakagomin*s 
PramlnavSrttika-svavrtti-tlkS, edited by RahulaSankrtyayana. 
(Allahabad, 1943) 

4 cf. Rahula’s preface to M. and Th. Stcherbatsky, 
Buddhist Logic, pp. 38-39. 

^Tdhoku Catalogue, No.4203 [Ce.lb^-13a^], tr. by 
Vasudhararaksita. 

6 cf. E. Obermiller tr., Bu-ston’s History of Buddhism, 
Part II, p. 150. 

^Tibetan tr.; tshad. mar. gyur. pa. hgro. la. phan. 
par. bshed / ston. pa. bde. g$egs. skyob. la. phyag. 
htshal. nas / tshad. mar. sgrub. phir. raft. gi. gshun. kun. 
las / btus. te. sna. tshogs. hthor. rnams. hdir. gcig. 
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t>ya. // RShula * s: PramanabhCtSya jagaddhitaisine / 

pranamya 45stre sugataya tcLyine / praraanasiddhyai 
svamatclt samuccayah / karisyate viprasrtad ihaikatah // 

(M., p. 108) Iyenger’s: PramanabhOtaya jagaddhitaisine/ 
pranamya 5Sstre sugataya t3.yine / pramfLnasiddhyai 
svakrtipraklrnanat / nibadhyate viprasrtam samuccitam // 
(See DinnUga’s PramSnasamuccaya, Chapter I, ed. and restored 
into Sanskrit by H.R.R. Iyenger, p. 1). The Sanskrit text 
of the first half of this verse, as pointed out by E. 
Obermiller, is preserved in Ya&omitra's Abhidharmako£a- 
vySkhy5, cf• Abhidharmako^a-vySkhya of YaSomitra ed. by 
Wogihara, Book I, p. 7. For other translations of this 
verse, cf. E. Obermiller tr., Bu-ston^ History of Buddhism, 
p. 150 and A. Schiefner tr., TaranStha's Geschichite des 
Buddhismus , p. 132. 

^Tdhoku Catalogue , No.4204 [Ce.14b^-85b^], tr. by 

VasudharalrakSita. 

» • 

'The Tibetan translation of DinnSga's svavytti on the 
introductory verse to the Pramanasamuccaya: hdir. yaft, rab. 
tu. byed. pahi. dan. por. rgyu. daft, hbras. bu. phun. sum. 
tshogs. pas. tshad. mar. gyur. pa. Aid. kyis, bcom. ldan. 
hdas. la. bstod. pa. brjod. pa. ni. gus. pa. bslcyed. par. 
bya. bahi. don. duho // de. la. rgyu. ni. bsam. pa. dan. 
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sbyor. ba. phun. sum. tshogs. paho // bsam. pa. ni. hgro. 
ba. la. phan. par. bslied. paho // sbyor. ba. ni. hgro. ba. 

la. bstan. pa. ston. paho // hbras. bu. ni. ran. dan. -;.a 

• • 

gshan. gyi. don. phun. sum. tshogs. paho // ran. don. 
phun. sum. tshogs. pa. ni. bde. bar. g<;egs. pa. flid. kyis. 
te / don. gsum. fie. bar. glans. par. byaho // rab. tu. 
mdses, pahi. don. ni. skye. bu. gzugs. legs. pa. bshin. no// 
phir. mi. ldog. pahi. don. ni. rims. nad. legs. par. byan. 
ba. bshin. no // ma. lus. pahi. don. ni. bum. pa. legs, 
par. gan. ba. bshin. te // don. gsum. po. de. yan. phyi. 
rol. gyi. hdod. chags. daft. bral. ba. dan / slob. pa. dan / 
mi. slob. pa. rnams. las. raft. don. phun. sum. tshogs. pa. 
khyad. par. du. bya. bahi. phir. ro // gshan. don. sun. 
sum. tshogs. pa. ni. sgrol. bahi. don. gyis. na. skyob. pa. 
flid. do // de. lta. buhi. yon. tan. can. gyi. ston. pa. 
la. phyag. htshal. nas / tshad. ma. bsgrub. par. bya. 
bahi. phir. ran. gi. rab. tu. byed. pa. rigs. pahi. sgo. la. 
sogs. pa. rnams. las. hdir. gcig. tu. btus. te / tshad. 
ma. kun. las. btus. pa. brtsam. par. byaho,// gshan. gyi. 
tshad. ma. dgag. par. bya. bahi. phir. dan / ran. gi* 
tshad. mahi. yon. tan. brjod. par. bya. bahi. phir. te / 
gan. gi. phir. gshal. bya. rtogs. pa. ni. tshad. ma. la. 
rag* las. pa. yin. la / hdi. lalahan. log. par. rtogs. pa. 

man, bas. naho / 

• 9 
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9, 10, 11, 12 r p - 

cr • P., p. 116, line 5 ff. 

13, 14, 15 cf# M Vs. 141b and M.'s Vrtti on it. One 
should read apunar3.vrttih sunastajvaravat / nih^esatS ca 
supftrnaghatavat. 

16, 17, 18 c f. vs* 283 (as numbered in M. = 282a as 
numbered in P.) 

l^cf* Vss* 3 and 7 (as numbered in M* = 1 and 5 as 
numbered in P.) 

3 ®cf* Vs* 7 (as numbered in M. =5 as numbered in P.) 

21 cf* M., p. 4, line 8. 

22 c f. m., Vs. 194b and M.’s Vrtti on it, 

23 cf* M., Vs* 210a and M.*s Vrtti on it. 
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pramAnavArttika 


BOOK I PRAMA^ASIDDHI 



Author’s Introductory Verse 


I* 

Reverence to him who has shaken off the snares of 
mental construction, him of profound and lofty embodiment, 
wholly auspicious, whose light shines everywhere* [1:0] 

M* (pp*l-2) Mental construction [ kalpanS ] 
means the superimposition (of the differentiated 
forms) of subject and object (upon the ultimate 
real)* ’Shaken off the snares of mental construction' 
refers to the Buddha’s ultimate truth-body [dharma- 
kSval since there is no duality in the realmcdf ?.the 
ultimate real [ dharmadhSLtu ] * ’Being profound’ 
because he is beyond the reach of the pratyekas and 
4rSvakas (« Buddhist saints in the sense of HlnaySna 
Buddhism), and ’being lofty* because he penetrates 
the real meaning of all objects* Thus, these two 
expressions refer respectively to the Buddha’s 
enjoyment-body [ sambhogaklya ] and the Buddha’s 
transformation-body [nirmSyakSya]* 



Author*s Motive for Composing The PramSnavSrttika 


A man attached to worldly things, of insufficient 

intelligence (for religious works), generally not only 

shows indifference t:o well-arranged speech (such as 

DinnSga*s), but hates it when he hears it because (his 

★ 

heart is full) of the impurities of envy* And thus I 
fear that this will be of no use to others, but still 
my heart longs (to write this commentary), its natural 
inclination strengthened by long study (of Dinnjtga*s) 
masterpiece* [2 : 0] 

M, interprets na paropakgra iti na| cintSpi 
differently by transposing na and nag . But this 
is grammatically impossible. 

Note: Verses 1 and 2 in M, are lacking in P, 
Dharmaklrti wrote his auto-commentary on the 
svSrthSnumSna chapter of the PramSnavgrttika , 

For this reason, according to the account of 
RShula SSnkrtySyana, the editor of the text, the 
svSrthanumSna chapter has been separated from the 
other three chapters by the commentators and made 
the first chapter of these two verses therein* 



Thus RShula gives these two verses in M. as well as 
in the text of sv5.rthanum5na with Dharmalcirti s 
auto-commentary (1943, Allahabad)* 
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Ill* PrarnSnabhOta 

• 

M. (p. 3, lines 9-11): The master 

(Dharmakirti), about to compose a commentary on 

Pramanasamuccaya of the great master (DinnSga), 
has composed his own introductory verse to the 
Buddha® Now in commencing his treatise, in order 
to expound Dinn2ga t s introductory verse, he first 
gives the general definition of valid knowledge- 
instrument [ pramana ]* 

A valid knowledge-instrument [pramSna] is a 
cognition free from contradiction® 

Freedom from contradiction consists in invariability 
of purposive action [arthakriy5 ]» [3a-first half of 3b: 
la-first half of lb] 

*Note on purposive action [arthakriyS]: 
ArthakriyS has given rise to many shades of inter¬ 
pretation* P* takes it here to mean ’'the accom¬ 
plishment of an intended action (with respect to 
the thing cognized), such as burning, cooking etc*” 
That is to say, we have a cognition of fire. If 
this is followed by our burning the fuel or cooking 



the dinner with fire, it has been a valid knowledge- 
instrument* 

This doctrine differs from the Mimiirascl doctrine 
of self-validity by the fact that the validity is 
not determined at the time of the initial or 
indicatory cognition [ sadhakajfiSna l, but must await 
its proof until the purposed action [ arthakriyg ] 
has taken place. As P. puts it in p. 4, lines 4 ff., 
’’The purposed action comes at a later time. How 
could its connection (with the indicatory cognition) 
be known simply from our consciousness of the 
cognition?" 

Hot/ ever, art haler iyS may be taken in a much 
broader sense, for which see note following Vs. 8. 


(There is instrumental validity) in a verbal 
cognition too, in so far as it informs us of the speaker’s 
purpose. [Second half of 3b : second half of lb] 

M. (p. 4, lines 12-15): In a verbal cognition, 
that is, a cognition derived from (another man’s) 
words, there is validity because it gives informa¬ 
tion, that is, it accomplishes a purpose, the 
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purpose being (to transmit this information) with 
regard to such objects as smell (taste y color;)'- etc# 
Purposed action is sometimes apprehended in its 
own form (as when we actually cook with fire after 
we have seen fire in the indicatory cognition), 
sometimes in some other form (as when we understand 
the purposed action of some other man through his 
words) depending on how objects in the empirical 
world happen to occur* 


The opponent may object as folloivs, (M#, p#4, 
line 16): But since words are not bound to things, 
there can be no validity of words* And yet one 
needs this validity, for we infer on the basis of 
words* In answer to this objection, the author 
says: 


The validity of a word (i#e. of a verbal cognition) 

consists in the fact that the thing which forms the 
« 

object of the speaker*s activity (viz. his communication) 
appears in the (hearet’s) mind; this validity does not 
depend on the object’s being a real thing. [4:2] 
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M* (p* 4, lines 20-21) Herein consists a 
word*s validity and its probative value* For from 
the uttered word we infer a constructed notion on 

the part of the speaker representing the intended 
object. 


The opponent may object as follows, CM., p. 4, 
lines 23-24): But it is when a man acts on the 

basis of such a (constructed) knowledge as "this 
is a jar” that he comes in touch with the jar. It 
is such a knowledge that is valid. In answer to 
this objection the author says: 

| A united cognition [ sSmvrtta, a verbal identifica¬ 
tion] is not regarded as (valid knowledge-instrument), 
since it apprehends what has already been apprehended. 
[First half of 5a: first half of 3a] 


7. 


Instrumental validity belongs to the cognition (not 
to the sense-organs etc.), because cognition is the 
principal element in (bringing about) the activity 
toward what we should avoid and what we should gain. 
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because the different apprehensions (of objects) are due 
to the differences of the cognition-form of objects and 
because the apprehension of an object takes place only 
where the (cognition) form of the object is present* 
[Second half of 5a-first half of 6b: second half of 3a«» 
first half of 4b] 


From the cognition itself we understand the nature 
of the thing, but not the instrumental validity of the 
cognition* This (viz* the instrumental validity of the 
cognition) we understand by reference to the empirical 
world [ vyavah3ra ] * [Second half of 6b-first half of 7a: 
second half of 4b-first half of 5a] 

Note: Both commentators note that up to Ys* 8 
the instrumental validity of cognition has been 
explained as its ability to bring about actions 
for persons who seek results in the empirical 
world* In Ys* 8 validity is considered as the 
ability of a cognition to furnish the appropriate 
result in the form of understanding* 

This raises the problem of the extended use of 
arthakriyS (See Ys* 3 note)* It is natural to 
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suppose that many of our cognitions are true with¬ 
out their necessarily leading to any action* Two 
sorts of such cognition may be considered* As an 
example of the first, I may have a cognition of 
fire, following which I do nothing with the fire* 

My cognition may be as valid as if I had gone on 
to cook my dinner* What is more, I may feel sure 
of the validity of this cognition* Accordingly, 
Dharmottara speaks of a valid knowledge-instrument 
as one which brings about our gaining or under¬ 
standing an object which is susceptible of a 
purposed action [ arthakriya-saraSrthSrtha-prapti- 
nimittam jfianam . NBT, 1*1]* And M* speaks of 
•presumptive validity* [ pr2mSnya-yogyat5 ]. "Thus, 
when we envisage an object by a certain cognition 
but do not initiate any action with regard to this 
object, or having initiated action, do not attain 
to [adhigacchati] the object because of some 
hindrance, this also may be a valid knowledge- 
instrument from our here having non-contradiction 
in the form of presumptive knowledge* One may ask 
how presumptive validity can be determined if the 
action is not accomplished* The answer is that it 
is sometimes determined by the indicatory perception 
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[_Sttdhanadhyaksa ] itself as when from frequent 
experience a man is aware that the object of his 
cognition is other than erroneous by the simple 
perception of it, just as an experienced person 
may determine the genuineness or artificiality of 
gems and money at a glance* In the case of 
inference such validity may be determined immedi¬ 
ately by the absence of any doubt as to the concomi¬ 
tance of probans and probandum. **«But as regards 
cognition in a situation where one lacks experience 
or practice, and so is doubtful of the validity of 
one's cognition, this may be determined by (the 
later) cognition of purposed action (really carried 
through) or by an inference (M., pp. 3-4).” 

However, there is a second sort of cognition 
that may be valid but more difficult to bring 
under the definition. Suppose I have a cognition 
of a blue coloxr in a painting. I cannot use this 
blue colour to cook with or to carry water or in 
the performance of any such physical action. In 
such cases Dharmaklrti says that the purposed 
action is simply the understanding [or conscious^ 
ness, pratlti] that I gain of the blue colorr . 

<NB, 1.19). That is to say, a cognition is a valid 
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knowledge-instrument if it leads to an understand¬ 
ing of blue where there is blue and of red where 
there is red (See Vs, 8 above). Accordingly, he 
includes the word ’abhrSnta’ (free from contradic¬ 
tion) in his definition of valid perception (NB, 1,4). 
But the validity of the cognition of blue color?.* 
cannot be determined [najcita, vyavasthslpita , 
avadhrta ] from the cognition alone nor from the 
understanding, but only by reference to the empiri¬ 
cal trorld, i.e, by conversation with other persons 
or by empirical experiment. 

There is no difficulty with this interpreta¬ 
tion so long as one understands it from a realist’s 
point of view. Many difficulties arise, however, 
if one takes an idealist’s viewpoint, and this is 
certainly the ultimate viewpoint of Dharmakirti, 

How the cognition of fire is interpreted idealis¬ 
tically may be seen from M, ’’This definition of 
valid knowledge as absence of contradiction is 
common to (Buddhist) realists and (Buddhist) 
idealists. But the idealists [ vijflSnanaya ] under¬ 
stand agreement [samvSda, i.e, non-contradiction] 
to mean that the cognition appearing as purposed 
action F arthakrivS — nirbhSsajflSna ] follows upon that 
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which appears as indicatory cognition [ sSdhana - 
nirbhgsajfiSnal• Thus, although nothing exists but 
pure (i«e* from an ultimate point of view, undivided) 
cognition [ vijfiSptimStratva ] there is still no 
confusion in the empirical world between what is 
valid knowledge and what is not (M*, p* 4, line 6 if)J* 
Further difficulties arise* In the idealist’s 
view, the cognition of a blue colorr becomes 
identical on one hand with the blue colorr itself 
Ccf* M*, p* 5, line Hi ’’differences of form of 
objects, that is, differences of [cognition-] forms 
itfhich are as it were objects’.’? similarly P*, p* 22, 
lines 28-29i where it is followed by the idealist’s 
alternative), and on the other hand, identical with 
our resulting understanding or consciousness* At 
this rate every cognition of which we are conscious 
becomes valid* P* goes to the ^extent of stating, 
’’The distinction between dream and non-dream is 
purely empirical” (P. f p. 5, line 7). In the realm 
of ultimate truth the distinction of validity and 
non-validity cannot appear* And this is what one 
would expect in a metaphysics that postulates a 
single undifferentiated reality, pure cognition* 

Thus ’’where one comes by the nature of a thing—to— 
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be-known, there is action; just as by the mere 
sight of a picture its purpose is accomplished. 

In these cases, no other purposed action is 
apprehended than the mere consciousness of the 
nature of the thing itself, A cognition of such 
an object does not become valid by reference to 
anything else. In all knowledge this thing-in- 
itself, this pure consciousness, is involved, and 
to the extent that it is, there is no chance for 
empirical criteria of validity (P,, p, 5, lines 
21 ff)," 

But while every cognition, from the ultimate 
idealist*s point of view, is valid, its validity 
is not determined, Y/ithin this area of ultimate 
truth there is no verbalized judgment [vikalpa] 
such as to tell us 'this cognition is a valid 
knowledge-instrument.* Such a judgment is possible 
only within the empirical world and only by means 
of a test. This is what Dharraaklrti means in 
saying, "From the cognition itself we understand 
the nature of the thing, but not the instrumental 
validity of the cognition. This we understand by 

i 

i . . • 

reference to the empirical world," 
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The opponent may raise the following objection: 
(M*» P* lines 15-17): But now if persons 
operating in the empirical world can determine 
validity by the cognition itself in the case of an 
indicatory cognition to which they are accustomed 
since they can there rule out error, and if the 
validity of an indicatory cognition to which one is 
not accustomed can be determined by empirical test, 
then the composing of treatises would be useless* 

In answer to this, the author says: 

A treatise (is intended) to remove ignorance. 

[Second half of 7a: second half of 5a] 

M. (p. 7, lines 19-21): If validity could 

(always) be determined by empirical means there 
would not be the many mutually contradictory 
treatise^ on the definitions of things (as there 
are)* Thus, a treatise gives definitions on a 
matter so that ignorance thereon may be removed; 
and by doing so, the other world and the summum 
bonum, which are not to be established by empirical 
means, may be established# 
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(p* 7, line 23): Having defined valid 

knowledge-instrument as that which is "free from 
contradiction", the author now adds another 
definition* 

Or, (a valid knowledge-instrument) is that which 
reveals unknown objects. [First half of 7b: first half 
of 5b) 

11. The cognition of generic character (* a united 
cognition, see IV<s* 6) which follows upon the apprehen¬ 
sion of the thing-in-itself only seems to fall under 
this definition (but does not really do so); for xvhat 
is meant here is the cognition of an unknown thing-in- 
itself because it is the thing-in-itself that is sought 
(as a basis for purposed action). [Second half of 7b-8: 
second half of 5b-6] 

12. Such a valid knowledge- instrument is the Blessed 
One* The words *who is* are to rule out what is not 

(s what is invalid). Instrumental validity implies the 
accomplishing of something; hence it belongs rightly to 

* .• . ■ . r 
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|him* [9 : 7] 

Note: The reference is to DinnSga’s intro¬ 
ductory verse (cf* introduction), which begins 
pramanabhGt^ya *to him who is valid knowledge- 
instrument incarnate’. M. (p. 8, lines 12 ff): 
’The Blessed One is such a valid knowledge- 
instrument, because the Four Noble Truths are 
free from contradiction (See vis® 3) and because 
he has revealed them when they were unknown to 
others (See Vs. 11).** 

*What is not* [ abhSta] means literally ’What 
has not come into existence'. M. interprets 
fancifully as meaning ’eternal* [ nitya ]. The 
Blessed One is called bhflta (what has come into 
existence} to distinguish him from the (fancied) 
eternal knowledge-instrument (of the MlmSmsa: the 
Veda)® P. (p. 32, line 10): "’what is not* is 
to rule out what is false.” 

’Hence it belongs rightly to him’, that is, 

"it belongs to the Blessed One and not to the 
Veda, for the Veda exhibits no knowledge-instrument 
that can lead to any purpose (P*» P* 32, line 11)." 
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There is no such thing as an eternal knowledge- 
instrument , for a knowledge-instrument is always a 
cognition of a thing; because, since the things-to-be- 
known are not eternal, the cognitions of them cannot be 
lasting and because* it is inadmissible that things 
should arise consecutively from that which is eternal, 
for the eternal (viz. God) cannot be dependent on 
(auxiliary causes). [10-lla : 8-9a] 

The second reason is given as an answer to 
the presumptive objection, "VJe will grant that the 
cognition of a non-eternal object is not eternal, 
but the cognizer (viz. God) to whom that cognition 
belongs might be eternal (M., p. 10, lines 14-15)." 
These are ancient Buddhist arguments: If an 
eternal God, always of one and the same nature, 
were capable of producing things, he must produce 
them all at once. It is impossible that he should 
produce them consecutively, for one would need to 
adduce some contingency or auxiliary cause [ati^aya 
or upaldlrin ] to explain the succession. If one 
does so, then these auxiliary factors become the 
real cause of production and God ceases to be God. 
Cf. AbhK (p» 37, fol# 3-p. 38, fol. 1; LVP, Ht 
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PP* 311-313). SDS, II, 48ff; TS and ISP, 56-93 
and 153-170; H. Nakamura, Shoki no VedSnta Tetsu- 

PP* 194-197 (for English tr. of this section 
see HJas , vol. 18> 1955f pp# 84 ff#); Y amaguchi, 
S_eshin-^o^ ^gg 5ron > pp# 228-229, 


And since he (viz, the God of the non-Buddhists) 
cannot, bd aided in any way, he cannot furnish a valid 
knowledge-instrument even if he were not eternal, 

[lib : 9b] 


(p, 34, lines 11 ff.): "Even if God were 
not eternal, he could not be a valid knowledge- 
instrument (for us). Why is this? Because he 
cannot be aided. One who may be somehow aided by 
others or hurt by them can experience passion and "ft*, 
other (failings of man). In his case there is the 
possibility of enlightenment which opposes passion 
and these other failings and so he may teach. Out 
of love for creatures and pity for them, such a^ one 
may teach, and because of this possibility he can 
be a valid knowledge-instrument for the world, • But 
such an instrument cannot come from pure existence. 
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It has no such understanding* For, as they say, 
no one becomes wise without meeting with reverses*" 


(In inferring the existence of God) from action 
following rest^ from the particular arrangement of 
objects 2 and from the fact they serve our purpose^ you 
either prove what is already proved or you conclude 
w±th an impossibility or your argument leads to doubt* 
[12 : 10 ] 


^When the axe splits the tree, the axe 
requires an intelligent agent for it to be brought 
from rest into motion* The motion of the objects 
in nature likewise require an intelligent agent, 
which can only be God* 2 Again there is a partic¬ 
ular arrangement of objects* The eye sees, the 
ear hears; we do not hear with' our eyes or see with 
our ears* This argument is formally stated by 
UddyotakEra, IV*I.23 (p. 959, lines 9 ff), but 
probably goes back to a Vedanta or theistic 
SSmkhya source, for the older NyEya took the par¬ 
ticular arrangement of the senses etc*, just as the 
Buddhist does, as an argument that karma is the 
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cause (See NS and NSB, III.1.39). 3 Finally 
everything has been arranged and put together for 
our benefit in a way that could only have been 
done by God. 

All these arguments, says Dharmaklrti, are 
fallacious# True, they may be used to prove the 
existence of a conscious cause of what is found in 
the world* But this is already proved# The 
AbhidharmakoSa (XV#X., quoted by P#, p.36, line 1) 
attributes the variegation of the world to karma 
and states that this karma is conscious [cetanf] • 

If the theist goes on to insist that ’’these effects 
which cover all space and time could not have been 
effected by a cause which is not eternal, all- 
pervading and omniscient’.' (M., p# 12, lines 9-10), 
he is then seeking to prove an impossibility* 

There is nothing which is eternal, all-pervading 
and omniscient# Furthermore, we can easily explain 
the facts by postulating a number of causes# The 
arguments from action following rest and from the 
fact that objects serve our purpose lead to doubt 
because if God were the cause of these actions in 
nature we would still have to explain what causes 
him to rest and then act (instead of causing them 
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all at once)* And if he causes objects so that 
they may serve our purpose then he is dependent 
upon us (and so ceases to be God)* (This note 
follows M*, p* 13 ) 


When a particular arrangement etc* is proved to 
be concomitantwith.sa certain master, it is proper to 
infer (only) that particular Oaaster) from such a (par¬ 
ticular arrangement)* [13 : 11 ] 

M* (p* 13, lines 16-20): Perception does 
not support an inference that every arrangement 
will be the product of such a master**.* No one 
with any sense for empirical facts, on seeing 
that a pot is made by a man will infer that dishes 
etc* are made by that same man* Only if he sees 
dishes being made by him will he conclude that the 
man makes dishes also* 

cf* TS, 63: anvayavyatirekabhySra yatk5ryam 

yasya niScitam / niScayas tasya taddrstav iti 
nySyo vyavasthitajji // 
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Note: This verse is quoted by NSrSyanakantha, 
P* 23, and by Rajanaka Utpala Deva in PKV, p. 5, 


When property 25 can be proved in a thing (by the 
presence of property y, it is wrong to infer the 
presence of X from which is the same in name (only) 
with y. For essample, a white substance (smoke) occurs 
in fire (but we cannot infer smoke v/herever we see a 
white substance)* [14 : 12] 

Note: Substituting the terms of the theistic 
syllogism, when ’possessing an intelligent creator* 
can be proved of a pot by the presence of 'a partic¬ 
ular arrangement of parts*, it is wrong to infer 
(for the whole world) the character of ’possessing 
an intelligent creator* from the presence of 
’arrangement in general*• 

This verse is quoted by VScaspati MiSra on 
NS r V.X*38 (NVTT, p. 1151, lines 28-29) and by 
NSrSyanakantha in MTT , p# '23* 

cf* 68: dhflmatmH dhavalo dr^tah pSvaka- 
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avyabhicJlravSn / sitSbhidheyatSmStrSn na himEd 
api tadgatih // 


Otherwise by a potter*s being the cause of a pot 
which is a particular derivative of day, one might 
infer his manufacture of anthills* [15:13] 

This verse is quoted by Rajanalta Utpala Deva 
in PKV, p* 5* 

c; f • ^TS» 65; tEdr^ah procyamanas tu sandigdha- 

vyatirekatSm / asEdayati valmlke lcumbhakEra- 

krtadisu // 

• • 9 # 


Introductory note: The following verse is 
intended to free the Buddhist from a charge of 
sophistry and will be clear if we review the argu¬ 
ment* The theistic syllogism runs thus: *A11 
things have an intelligent creator because they 
have a particular arrangement of parts, like a 

9 

pot* 1 This was shown to be wrong because a 
particular arrangement, viz* the arrangement 



exhibited by a pot, can lead only to a particular 
conclusion# The particular arrangement of parts 
in a pot has nothing in common with the particular 
arrangement of parts in a mountain or a human 
being but the name 'particular arrangement of 
parts'« However# the theist may say that he means 
any particular arrangement of parts* Such a 
probans, being general, will imply the general 
conclusion 'possessing an intelligent creator*• 

To deny that it does so is to perpetrate a sophistry 
of the ksiryasama variety, as listed by NS, V.I.37* 
This sophistry takes its name from its most famous 
example* The NaiySyika says, 'Words are non-eternal 
because they are effects [ kSrya] like a pot'* The 
MIra5msa opponent says, 'Some effects like pots 
result directly upon effort [ prayatnSnantaro- 
htpatti ]* Other things like words are manifested 
directly upon effort [ prayatnSnantar3bhivyakti] * 
There being a difference, the example of pot can 
prove nothing with regard to words'* The NaiySyika 
calls this a kSrvasama sophistry because a manifes¬ 
tation is the same as the effect [ kSryasama ]* 

When analyzed, the sophistry appears as a case of 
splitting a probans which is a general term into 
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two parts depending on its loci and saying it 
cannot prove A which occurs in locus X because 
it proves b which occurs in locus Y • Hence the 
objection to the theistic syllogism, when this 
is phrased so that its probans is general, might 
be stigmatized as a karvasaraa sophistry* 

To avoid this charge Dhansiakarti first defines 
the kSr y as aria sophistry (IVs* 19) and then repeats 
his original charge, IVs. 20 being simply a rephras¬ 
ing of the charge made in IVs* 17* This charge is 
that the probans in the theistic syllogism is not 
really a general term* It only appears so because 
we give the same name to different things* Accord¬ 
ingly, the probans is not pervaded by the probandum 
and the syllogism is therefore inconclusive 

[ anaikSntika ]* 

KSrvasama is a fault of logic that consists in 
making a distinction (in the property *being an effect*) 
based on the distinction of its loci, when effect in 
the general sense is a probans pervaded by the probandum* 

[16 : 14] 

cf* 69: sUmSnyapratibandhe tu viSesa- 
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Ssrayani yad5 / codana kriyate tatra jStyutt aram 
udEhrtam // (jStyuttara = karyasama) 

Vs, 19 is quoted by VScaspati in NVTT, p.1151. 


20 . t 


(Whereas our charge against the theistic syllogism 
is that) it is wrong when property x can be proved in 
one class of things (by the presence of property y to 
use a probans (y^-) simply because one finds it to have 
the same name. For example, it is wrong from the 
gotva (gotva means both ’cowness 1 and’wordness’) of 
words to infer words have horns. [17 : 15] 


c f 0 tS, 70: go§abdav5cyat5matr3.d digadlnam 

visSnitE / samsiddhyed anyathS hy esa nySyo 

• • • 

nS^riyate yadi // 


Since there is no control on what we wish to say, 
where do words not exist? (i.e.,0ne can always find a 
word to suit one's intention.) If object were proved 
simply by the presence of a word, any man could prove 
anything, [18 : 16] 
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22. 


Hereby the SSfljkhyas 1 non-sentiency (of the 
^^ e ^ e ct etc.) which they deduce from its non-eter- 
nality is brought in question and so is Jainas* 
sentiency (of the tree etc.) which they deduce from its 
death when its bark is removed. [19 : 17] 

Dharmakirti intends to show here two examples 
of the uselessness of a probans which is based on 
a Y7ord rather than on a faet* The two syllogisms 
which are criticised may be formulated as follows: 

1. SSmkhyas 

The intellect is insentient (i.e. the intel¬ 
lect is not part of the soul) because it is 
non-eternal. 

2. Jainas. 

The tree is sentient (i.e. the tree has a 
soul) because it dies when its bark is 
removed. 

The first of these is an example of what 
Dharmakirti elsewhere calls svayamvadino. 'siddha 
fallacy (cf. NB, 111*62 where the same example is 
given). That is the probans is impossible by the 
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very doctrine of the SSmkhyas themselves, for they 
do not admit that anything is non-eternal, at least 
in the proper (Buddhist) sense of non-eternal, viz* 
perishing without a trace [ niranvava-vinS^itva] • 

In formulating their syllogism they are using the 
word *non-eternal* in an improper sense, viz* as 
’disappearing without departing from its former 
essential nature 1 [ apracyutapr3cyarupasya tirodhSna ]* 
Thus words can be made to prove anything* (TS , 
303-305 deals with the same example* For a similar 
example and criticism see NSB , 1*2*6) 

The second syllogism is an example of what 
Dharmaklrti calls a prativildy-asiddha fallacy 
(cf* NB, 111*61, where the same example is given)* 
The probans is impossible by the doctrine of another 
school, in this case the Buddhists* The Buddhists 
use ’death 1 in the sense of ’cessation of cognition, 
sense-organs and span of life’ [ vijflgnendriy5.yur - 
nirodha], and cognition etc* are not found in trees* 


This principle (of criticism) holds only so far as 
the probans is not found to exist in the paksa (minor 
term) as it really is* If the probans does exist there. 
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another property (claimed to belong to the pak^a) does 
not invalidate the inference even if it be not found* 
For example, ’residing in space’ as claimed of sound 
(does not invalidate the VaiSesika influence)* [20 : 18] 


The VaiSesikas argue against the MSnamsakas 
as follows: ’Sound is non-eternal, because it is 
an effect*’ But the VaiSesikas also believe that 

9 

sound inheres in space (or ether), a property 
[vi&esana] of sound which the Buddhists deny* The 
false attribution of this property, however, does 
not affect the validity of the Vaifiesika inference, 
’’for perception shows that words exist and inference 
shows that they are effects (M*, p* 16, line 13)*” 

Objection (M*, p* 16, line 15): But suppose 
the word is unproved and the thing is proved; what 
then? 

Though the word be unproved, if the thing is proved, 
the probans is valid; thus the ’possessing of mQrti’ is 
probans (of the non-eternity) of AulQkya’s (atoms) when 
argued by the Buddhists* [21 : 19] 
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Tlie syllogism argued by the Buddhists aga ins t 
the Vaisesikas is: 

Atoms are non-eternal, 
because they possess mgrti, 
like a pot. 

Here the probans as word is not proved. That 
is, according to the Buddhists ’jnOrti^* does not 
refer to the property called 'mgrti* by the 
Vai4esikas (substantial size of less than universal 
size), while according to the VaiSesikas it does 
not refer to the property called 'mgrti* by the 
Buddhists (tangibility). But since both schools 
admit that there is such a thing as tangibility 
and that it is found in atoms, the probans as 
thing is proved and the syllogism is valid. 


(But this principle cannot be reversed. That 
is to say, one cannot, claim that the syllogism is 
valid when the word is correct even if the thing 
is not correct. The reason is as follows:) 

But if the (probans as) thing be not concomitant 
(with the^pzfobandum), even though the (probans as) word 
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is concomitant, the probans must be known to be faulty* 

For one proves a thing by a thing (not by a word)# 

[22 : 20 ] 


M* (p. 21, line 10): Thus the syllogisms 
which prove the existence of God by a word which is 
devoid of meaning but as a word is pervaded by the 
probandua are false# 


26. 


The Tibetan here has an extra verse missing from 
the Sanskrit texts: 

/ hgro • bahL. phyir • dafi • lag • ldan » phyir / 

/ rva • can • glafl • po • shes • sgrub • byed / 

/ hdi . yi ♦ sgra • yi • r jod • bya • ni / 

/ grags * pa « yin • gyis • br jod • hdod # min // 


27. M# (p# 17, line 12): But now what proves 

that God does not exist? [(So far we have merely 
shown that the standard proofs that God does exist 
are fallacious.) 

I If a thing is a non-cause (i.e# God before the time 
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of creation) in just the same way (with no alteration 
of properties) as it is a cause (i.e. God at the time 
of creation), how is it that when it is a cause it is- 
not a cause? [23 :22] 

Such is the natural interpretation of the 
verse and that given by M. But P. (p. 48, lines 
9 ff) finds a double sense: "There is no distinc¬ 
tion between space etc. and God as regards 
eternality whereby one should be cause and the 
other non-cause. Hence the text says, *The thing 
which is cause is just the same as the thing which 
is non-cause etc.* Just as the properties omni¬ 
presence, unity, etc. belong to God, so also they 
belong to space etc. Since they are the same, 
how can there be this distinction that God is cause 
and space etc. is not cause? ••••Or Cone may 
■interpret as follows): Just as God was a non-cause 
before creation, just so should he be a non-cause 
at the time of creation, for there is no difference 
in his nature, etc." 


M. (p. 17, line 19): Or, if you allow God as 
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qualified in his causeless state to become a cause, 
(the author says:) 

When Caitra’s wound is healed by the application of 
the weapon or of medicine, why not suppose that a post, 
which has no connection with the wound, could likewise 
cause a cure? [24 : 23J 

Note: For the ifidespread use of the weapon 
in curing the wound, cf* Sir James Frager, The 
Magic Art , vol.I, ppw 201 ff* The examples he there 
gives are of applying medicine to the weapon in 
order to cure the wound (contagious magic)* 
Dharmakirti’s verse could be interpreted in con¬ 
formity v/ith this* But M. seems to understand it 
as meaning the application of either medicine or 
the weapon to the wound* The latter process would 
be a case of homeopathetic magic. 


M* (p* 18, line 3): In case it be objected 
that there is a difference between God’s causal 
state and his causeless state, this difference 
being brought about by his entering into action, 
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the author says: 


And activity cannot be connected with (God) unless 
his nature be (already) changed* And since there is no 
time when an external substance is absent, (God's) 
causal competence cannot be confirmed* [25: 24] 

As M* (p. 18, line 10) puts it: "A cause is 
that in the absence of which the effect is 
absent*" Since God, according to the definition 
of the theists, is never absent, one can never 
establish the fact he is a cause* 


When (an effect) comes into existence upon the 
existence of certain factors, if one assumes that whici 
is different from these factors to be the cause of the 
effect, there will be no end of causes whatsoever. 

[26 : 25] 

This verse is quoted by NSrSyanakantha in 
MTT, p*::23. 

P. (p. 49): When tbe ob ^ ect desired 
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a pot) comes into existence upon the existence of 
a potter whom one sees and a certain activity* if 
one assumes (God) as an extra factor, then there 
will be no end of causes for each and every effect. 

cf. XSy . 90: vyeSu satsu bhavaddrstam asatsu 

* + ♦ • • 

na kadScana / tasyanyahetutSklpt&v anavasthS 
katham na te // 


Objection (M., p. 18, line 18): But the earth 
is a cause of sprouts, yet remains unchanged from 
the state of being a non-agent. (So may it be 
with God.) 

This objection accords with Uddyotakaxa's view 
as shown in TSP, vol. I, p. 78, lines 19 ff.: The action 
of God cannot be for the sake of amusement. Rather, 
God operates just as the earth and other elements 
do, in their very nature, toward the birth of their 
effects. Only a transformation of its nature is 
earth etc. a cause of the production of sprouts, for 
we see the alteration [ vi&e§a] of the earth in its 
culture. (cf. NV, p. 949, lines 21 ff.) 
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If it be urged, "Let (God) be a cause (without 
alteration of his nature), just as the contact of 
object with sense-organ, without alteration of either, 
is a cause of cognition*" we reply: Not so, because 
there is alteration even in that case* [27 : 26] 

According to the NySya, perception is caused 
by contact of object with sense-organ (cf<» NS , 
1*1*4)* But according to the Buddhist there is an 
alteration here, produced from the immediately 
preceding moment, and consisting in a momentary 
consciousness capable of producing the new 
cognition* 


If there were no variation [atigaya ] in the nature 
[ svabhSva ]** of (the object and the sense-organ) which 
are severally incapable (of producing perception), they 
would still be incapable even when coming into contact* 
From this fact, a variation is proved* [29: 28] 

* ati£aya (* khyad • pa) here means Variation*, 
»additament or diminution 1 , * extra;'fabtor ^whidh 
arises under a new circumstance and permits a 
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change to take place* etc* For the usage of 
atigava in this sense, cf. SDS, 11.77-80, with 
Ea .IVa IT 4fe^cP.'oussih^’s. note thereon in Mus4on 
(1901, p. 65, note 28); Sankara in BSB on 11*1*4 
calls cetan3. nirati^ava ( BSB * p. 356, line 14, 
GovindSnanda, VScaspti and Anandagiri respectively 
gloss here, *utlc ars;Ipakarsa4t?nyatvgc cetanStnSm 
mitho nopakarakatvam j.tv Aha niratigayg iti*, 
upajanapayavaddharmayogo * ti.4a.yah, tadabhavo 1 
nirati^ayatvam* and * upa janapayadharma60nyatvaqi 
nirati4ayatvam T ); so also NSB calls the Stman 
nirati^aya , (NSB , 264, 4; 906/9; 909, 7)* 

**P. reads santSna , while M. and Tibetan 
read svabhgva , which I followed. 


Accordingly, it is factors severally incapable of 
producing an effect, but in which we infer a (new) 
quality when they are brought together, that are causes 
not God, who must remain unchanged. [30 : 25] 


Dharmaklrti now establishes the validity of 



the Buddhas*s teaching by its practicability* He 
begins his discussion by contrasting the opinion 
of the Mimarasakas according to whom no teaching is 
invariably valid except that of the Veda, which is 
so because it rests on no human authorship* 

Some (viz* the Mim2iiisakas) maintain that being a 
valid knowledge-instrument means (furnishing) a know¬ 
ledge of what is beyond the senses* No one can practise 
the means to such knowledge, for there are no such 
means* [31 : 30] 

P. (p* 50, lines 23-26): For one who is not 
omniscient to become omniscient he must have a 
knowledge of what is beyond the senses* What 
means are these thereto? We find no method what¬ 
ever in the practice of which a man might know 
everything* **«»lt is impossible for all things 
which are beyond the senses to be revealed directly, 
for (direct) sensual knowledge can only extend to 
what is nearby* (cf♦ SD S, XU, 167 ff) 

P* (p. 51, lines 14-15): On this point the 
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author says that what is sought as a valid know- 
ledge-instrument is not a man who knows everything* 
So long as he does not deceive us let him be one 
who tells us simply what we need to know* (32 : 31] 

(But we would say) that what we seek, fearing 
deception in the instruction given by the ignorant, is 
a man of knowledge, that we may practise his teaching# 

pratipatti nan • tan • bya • ba s ~the 
anusthana of the preceding verse* 

36* Accordingly we should consider his knowledge only 

in so far as it may be practised [ anustheyagata ] * If 
he knows the number of insects in the world what use 
would this knowledge be to us? [33 : 32] 

Dharmottara in commenting on NB ( NBT . pp* 4-5) 
speaks of two kinds of accomplishment [ siddhi ]* 
Accomplishment that is linked to a (physical) 
cause is called birth [jiipattU; accomplishment 
linked to a cognition is called practice or 
application [anusthSna]. This practice, when the 
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preceding cognition is a valid knowledge-instrument 
means the actual avoidance of what one wishes to 
avoid and the gaining of what one wishes to gain* 
Hence practisability or the test of avoidance and 
gain is the criterion of the validity of a teaching* 
(Compare HKs. 8) 


(Thus,) he (viz. the Buddha) who knows precisely 
what we need avoid (viz* Suffering [duhkha ]) and what 
we need gain (viz. Cessation of Suffering [nirodha ]) 
together with the means to each (viz. The Origin of 
Suffering [sffjnudaya ] and The Path to Liberation [margaj) 
-is to be sought as valid means of knowledge^ not one who 
-knows everything. [34 : 33] 


It matters not whether one sees far or not, so 
long as one sees the truth that is needed. If all we 
demand of our authority is distant vision, come, let us 
go pray to the vultures* [35 : 34] 



IV, Jagaddhitaisitva 

« 


Note: Up to Vs# 38 Dharmaklrti has dis¬ 
cussed the Buddha as valid knowledge-instrument 
incarnate [praraanabkQta], i.e,, the first epithet 

_a__ 

given to the Buddha by Difin&ga (See introduction). 
He now proceeds to discuss the second epithet, i.e,, 
"who has the desire of the good of the world” 

[ jagaddhitaisin ] which is interpreted by him to be 
synonymous with ’one who is compassionate* 

[karunikatva] for the world in misery. 

Compassion is a proof (of the Buddha's validity), 
and this (is completely natural to him) from long- 
repeated exercise. If (the materialists) hold that 
long-repeated exercise (of compassion) is impossible 
(because we have only one life) since thought [buddhi] 
is dependent on the body, we reply; hot so, because we 
deny that (the body is) the source [ S^raya ] (of thought). 

[36 ; 35] - 


The meaning of this elliptical verse becomes 
clear in the course of Dharmaklrti*s work, espe¬ 
cially from (.Vs*13? and on). The main points to 



bear in mind are as follows: The teaching of the 
Four Noble Truths can be explained only as due to 
the Buddha*s compassion [karunS]* But this 
compassion of the Buddha is something quite beyond 
the powers of ordinary humans* It could not have 
been gained in one life-time, for we see hoi 1 / little 
we can accomplish ourselves in one life-time of 
practising compassion. Vte may have moments of pity 
for others, but this feeling never becomes 
svarasavahin Cl^:p;54 t line 4« completely natural, 
carried along by its own current)# For compassion 
to reach this degree requires many lives of dedi¬ 
cation to the good of others and long-repeated 
exercise# The first objection to this doctrine 
which Dharmakirti considers is the objection of the 
materialists [ CarvSka or LokSyata] who deny that we 
live more than one life# The buddhi (thought, 
personality) lives no longer than the body# 

M# (p# 21, lines 19-22) interprets their argu¬ 
ment as follows: Thought depends on the body 
because it is its effect, just as light depends on 
a lamp, or because it is its power, just as the 
intoxicating power depends upon the wine, or because 
it is its quality, just as whiteness depends upon 
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the cloth. In all these three cases, the dependent 
perishes when its source perishes. Hence from where 
could further life come? Or how could there be 
long-repeated exercise of compassion etc.? Such is 
the CSrvaka’s view. 

For the doctrines of the CctrvSkas, the chief 
sources are: (1) SDS , Book I, (2) Tattvopaplavasimha . 
Chapter VII (this is now translated in Radhakrishnan 
and Moor's Source Book of Indian Philosophy , 1957), 
(3) TS and TSP, 1857-1964, (4) A. Hillebrandt' s 
article in Festschrift fur B. Kuhn, 1916, p. 24, 
offers a convenient summary, although he was ironware 
of sources 2 and 3 listed above, (5) 

(Dharraapala) , ^ ( TaishSzbkyO , 

vol. 30, p. 195): <L >K. ** %— 



The materialist may be supposed to object as 
follows (P., P* 54, lines 21-23): The sense-organs 
etc. are always connected with the parents' bodies 
etc., both positively and negatively; (x possesses 
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sense-organs if his parents possessed bodies; if 
not, not;) and since the nature of the body 
consists in the gross elements, the senses have 
them (ultimately) as their source* Nor have we 
any perception that the sense-organs are otherwise, 
as,that they should come from a former life* So 
how could your *other-world’ theory [ paralokavSda ] 
be supported? 

To deny this the author says: 

The origin of inhalation [prSna], exhalation [apitna], 
sense-organs [ indriya j and thought [ dhS] does not come 
simply from the body;, for such a theory involves an 

•jr 

absurdity [ atiprasaliga ] in regard to what would origi- 
{ nate* [37-first half of 38a : 36-first half of 37a] 

*The absurdity is made explicit by M. (p* 22, 
lines 12-14): If the inhalation etc* took their 
origin simply from the gross elements, they would 
derive from the gross elements everywhere and the 
whole universe would consist of living beings* 

But this is not the case. Accordingly, the sense- 
organs, though they do derive from the body, do so 
in dependence on homogeneous factors of a previous 
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birth. In this way their connection with a 
previous birth is certain. 


Dharmaklrti next shows that not only must 
former birth be postulated, but future ones also. 

(And) that (viz. the breath etc.) which is seen to 
have had a power for re-assembling [ pratisandhana ], what 
extra property could it have had, by lack of which in 
the future it should not re-assemble (again)? [Second 
half of 38a-end of 38 : second half of 37a-end of 37] 

*pratisandhgna ( mtshams • sbyor • ba, ) 

means the gaining one's next birth through the 
intermediary state [antarbhgva] . cf. (A) AbhK, 

(p. 46, fol. 3; LV?» IP- 51). 

ifcti = At i*'\ '■r. 1iL H & 

ft A ■*' 4 >£ s> & 

h it 'i % <&. tick % 

(B) AbhK (KSrikS III, 24): sa bhavisyad bhavaphalata 
kurute karma tad bhavah / pratisamdhih punar 
jatir jarSmaranam Svidah // 
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But the materialist may say (M., p* 22, lines 
21-22): There is no absurdity in my theory* I do 
not say that the breath etc* come from the elements 
pure and simple, but that they come from a particu¬ 
lar transformation of the elements known as the 
body* The elements in any other form are incompat¬ 
ible with the origin of breath etc* In the same 
way some rocks are the seed of gold and some are 
not* To this the author says: 

There is no portion of earth etc. in which creatures 
Cof some sort) born of sweat or otherwise may not origi¬ 
nate. So everything could be called the seed (of life). 
[39 : 38] 


M. (p* 23, lines 7 ff) points out that whether 
rocks are called the seed of gold or not amounts 
to no more than whether or not they contain atoms 
of gold* He continues ’’’But', says the materialist, 
’even though transformations may originate without 
distinction from the elements pure and simple, why 
should these still not be a difference between 
what transformations cause breath etc. and what do 
not?* The answer is that we see living things 
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everywhere. M 

In other words, the fault with the materialist 
theory, as Dharmaklrti sees it, is that it does 
not explain why the particular sorts of life origi¬ 
nate in the particular places that they do. Either 
all sorts of life should arise everywhere or these 
should be some sorts of life that can arise, a 
possibility \vhich Dharmaklrti denies. 


The following three verses refute the argu¬ 
ment that breath or thought is a power (or chemical 
product) of the body. M. (p. 23, lines 13-16) 
puts the argument more explicitly than the text: 
f,, But,’\ says the objector, ’the gross elements, in 
so far as they possess many and various distinc¬ 
tions within each major class, may produce various 
transf orraations. ’ (To which the Buddhist will 

say,) ’No. To begin with, a distinction could not 
arise from the elements pure and simple, for (if 
it did) the (same) distinctions would arise every¬ 
where, and one would not be absent where another is 
found. On the other hand, we (Buddhists) regard 
karma as an auxiliary cause [ sahakarin] » and various 
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effects can be accounted for by the variations of 
it (viz* karma).* In order thus to refute the 
doctrine of that breath etc* is a power (of the 
body), the author says”: 

If the eyes etc. were born thus, independently of 
the preceding homogeneous causes, then the transforma¬ 
tion (we find in the case)of one would be the same as 
that of all (others), for there would be no distinction* 
[40 : 39] 


Nor is the body the source of thought, 
because: 

There is no disturbance of mental cognition 
f manomati* ] even if one of the sense-organs is disturbed. 
Hoxvever, when mental cognition is injured, we see that 
there is injury to the sense-organs. [41: 40] 

*M.: manomati ■ v ikalpabuddhl 

p. (p* 58, line 13): When mental cognition 
is disturbed by fear, grief, joy or anger, we can 
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see modifications in a man's eyes etc# 


cf# TSP. vol# I, p# 528: tathEhi £Erdflla- 

£onitSdibibhatsavi§ayadar£anEdibalenEpi kasyacit- 
kEtaramanasah samj&yata eva moh£dilak§ano > manaso 
vik£rah, 7 na caitavatE sa manomatis tad£5rit£ 
bhavati / kEma^okadivitarkena ca manasy upahate 
dehavikaradarSanad dehasyapi tadupadEnatSprasangat 
kintu niyamena saksac ca yasyaiva yo vikEram 
anuvidhatte sa tad upEdSno yuktah / na ca 
rEgEdilaksano vikEro niyamena £arlrapos£dito 
bhavati# 


Accordingly, the source of the continuity [sthity- 
E^raya ] of thought [ buddhi ; P.: 'namely karma which is 
characterized as conscious' ] depends solely on thought 
(and not on the body)# 

Some of this* (viz# karma ) is an environmental 
cause r nimitta] of the eyes etc. Therefore the eye etc. 
derives (ultimately) from thought# [42:41] 

Note:on the above verse: Thought [ buddhi ] is 
really nothing but a series of momentary, discon- 
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tinuous cognitions [vijSSnSni]• But it has a 
certain continuity [ sthiti] despite this discon¬ 
tinuity# There is a patter, a chain of causation 
between former and latter instants# Vasubandhu 
says,”What is called continuity f sthiti] is the 
stream which is continuous because a like moment 
follows upon a like (quoted and interpreted by 
YaSomitra in AbhV. p. 175, line 3)#” This conti¬ 
nuity in discontinuity was a favorite butt of anti- 

Buddhist philosophers# But the Buddhists were 
\ 

satisfied that the difficulty could be solved by 
karma# Each cognition produced a mental karma 
which in turn produced a new cognition# Thought, 
to use a modern illustration, is like a line which 
is composed of discrete points, but we may say 
that each point in the line gives direction to the 
point which follows# 

Now, this mental lcarma acts not only to produce 
new cognitions# It acts also as a conditioning 
element for new sense-organ moments, for these 
moments are derived from preceding sense-organ 
moments in dependence on mental .karma, 

*Not all the mental karma is employed in this 
way, however. The sense-organs belong to the 
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rGpadhatu (the material world) and only part of the 
mental karma takes effect in this area, the rest 
being in the SrflpyadhStu (the immaterial world; 
cf« AbhK [p. 41, fol. 1, ^ 

LVP, III, pp. 4 ff]). 

The above is the manner in which P. (p. 59, 
lines 12ff) interprets the verse* M. (p. 24, lines 
11-12) construes ka$ cit differently, giving the 
following sense: "Accordingly the source of the 
continuity of thought must be something [ ka£ cit ] 
dependent on thought etc." But P.*s interpretation 
seems preferable. 

Note on Dharmaklrti’s karma theory: All the 
Buddhist schools speak of three types of karma , viz. 
mental karma r cetang-karma ], physical karma [ k5va- 
karma ] and verbal karma [v5k-karma]• However, 
they vary in interpreting how these three karmas 
are interrelated and each characterized^ The 
SarvastivSda^ school maintains that physical karma 
and verbal karma alone are respectively subdivided 
into vi iflSpt i (manifesting) type and avjjfljptl 
(latent, i.e., latent as energy for later manifes¬ 
tation) type, but not mental karma . Their account 
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of this is as follows: both physical karma and 
verbal karma f when they arise, take the gross 
elements [mahSbhQta] for their source F S^raya ] 
and continue to exist as aviiftSpti karma through a 
homogeneous gross element-series* But mental karma 
which depends upon thought [ buddhi ] cannot be 
characterized as avijfiSpti karma, for thought 
cannot continue in the form of a thought-series* 

The Sautrantika school disapproves of such 
distinctions of vijSapti and avijflgpti as attrib¬ 
uted only to physical karma and verbal karma * 
According to this school, the distinction of 
physical karma and verbal karma is simply due to 
the different conditioning factors [alambana], viz* 
body etc#, which thought takes* Thus it is thought 
[buddhi], says the Sautrantika school, that gives 
rise to karma * and that karma continues in the form 
of a thought-series of which the SarvastivSda did 
not approve* The VijfISnav5da (or YogJIcSra) school^ 
accepts this karma theory of the SautrSntika school 
and admits the continuity of homogeneous thoughts* 
Dharmaklrti may be seen to follow the 
SautrSntika-YogScSras 1 karma theory in Vs* 45 
where he says that the source of the conti- 
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nuity of thought depends on thought and not on 
the body. 


^■Funahashi, G5 no Kenkyu , pp, 38-68. 

^Abhidharmanyayanus^ra (or Ptf u \% £— 

TaishSzSkvS . vol. 29, p. 531, fol. 3): 

«r«c.. 

fA A* I'l %ifx As £.sf\ ® 

N' /t' /<ZJ ft il /f- % -S° it— 

SL 44 ^ ^ ■**> K%-W^ 'A 

A '* '«I *. 4J. J*a l«-1t 'i iS -M 7i^« iS) 
i-t K 4t A-A« a ft 4k. ^ 4 -If H t' 

fs. 1^ /«(. Kf. «Y- 4k. 4k- «f w& M Nf 4a -Itfc&i. 

"Af ^r* -1 -4&, 6T** ^ 1-A Af %■ ^ ^ 

4 1#L. >4 A 4f 4g)° A-feTA*^ 

M* t- £„ f&- 41 & '4 %% **' If. 4 4j & l'-r 

&„ .-in fe-. fe-lk. 

%\% *i_. i -$<* $ 

^Abhl (p. 68, fol, 3; LVP, IV, p, 12): f?£j 

*J«I •*£**’ 

f kavSdhisthSna] k4-^f £“1 <™. p. 351, lines 

12-15): , kaySdhi§th5nal^ , iti kayilambanam ity 
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arthah. yasya hi kSyah pravartyah ’tat’ 
kctySdhipJhShagri ’karma' • tenSha yS cetan5 
kSyasya tatratatra pranetriti ’yathSyogam 
veditavye* iti. v2.g-adhi§th'aliam> karma vak-karma* 
manas-karma tu manasah karma* 


^ vijfjg.ptimStratasiddhi£SLstra ( it^ 1^0 "", 

( Taish5g8kyg t vol. 31, p* 4, fol. 3): ttL#’ 

^ 1? ^ ^ fa*®* ^ 

/Vi' ^.^7 

i§^ A\ 'jf Jf- fi* “ i'\ 

J & /fej <f£ # If ^ ^ £1 ^ £i * 


SrL rn /vr ^ llj ^ '± ^ ^ ^/r> o 

^C.^f§4o A ^1?—• — 

BL. at - 5 : i| 


Mil 4$^ ^ ^ 41 \ 

^ ^ it # I# gf* £ii 3- £• 2fcit JSL^^fo 


Thought will be productive [ SksepikS] of karma 
hereafter in just such a way as it was productive (in 
the inception of this life)* [43a; 42a] 
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47. 


The point made by this half verse is the same 
as that of Y®. 41. 

Sksepaka ik§. means productive of karma, 
referring to that characteristic of a thought' 
instant which determines future instants, cf. AbhK 
(p. 71, fol. 3; tVP, IV, p. 37): 

4 '| tK* ■h>K'*Q 

[ hetusamutthana] [Skgepakaj ; 

£ pravartaka ]» AbhV CIV, p. 364, 

lines 25-29): ■hetusamutthanam 1 iti. sam- 

uttisthate 'neneti ‘samutthlnam 1 • *hetuS f ca sa 

^amutthanam* ca tat ’hetu-samutthSnam’. ..... 

• • 

1 Sksepakatvdd 1 ity utpSdakatvSt. 


Dharmakirti has now denied that the body is 
the source [ aSraya] of thought (cf. Vo. 39), mean¬ 
ing thereby that thought does not simply grow out 
of the body, as the materialist would have it* But 
the Buddha has said, "The body and thought are 
mutually dependent [ anyonyavidhSyitvaia kgyacittayoh, 
P., p. 59,last line; M*, p* 25, line 3], M and this 
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would seem to imply that the body is the source 
f3£raya ] of thought, just as thought is the source 
of the body# Accordingly, Dharmaklrti now states 
the precise sense in which the body may be said to 
be the source of thought, a sense which is not 
incompatible with the denial of Ws» 39# 

Thought is said to have its source in the body 
simply because it is conditioned by cognitions of the 
body. [43b : 42b] 

Even if, (as the materialist insists), thought 
could not come into existence without the sense-organs, 
neither can the sense-organs come into existence without 
thought# Thus, there is a mutual causal relation 
[ anyonyahetutva ] (between the two), and this being so, 
(thought and body) become causes of each other. [44:43] 

M# (p# 25, lines 12-15): If the sense-organs 
derived from the elements pure and simple, they 
would arise everywhere, from all elements (see 
tfs# 42)# Thought and body are causes of each other 
in this life and are in a beginningless series of 
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just the same sort (viz. anyonyahetutva )* This 


proves the existence of another world* 


That which is produced consecutively does not derive 
from what is not consecutive* For, what is not altered 
(viz* what is eternally unchangeable) cannot depend on 
(any auxiliaries to produce its effects consecutively)* 
(Accordingly,) thought being produced from the body 

successively, shows that the body too comes into exist- 

\ 

ence consecutively* [45 2 44] 

1 


cf* 13 note 


(This being so), if at every moment the preceding 
moment (of the complex: thought, sense and body) is the 
cause of the following moment, then this sort of cause 
should be accepted for all moments (viz* not only in 
this life but also hereafter, thus proving the ‘other 
world* to exist)* [46 : 45] 


The opponent may object as follows (M*, p* 26, 



lines 12-13): If the 'other world* is proved to 

exist by the inference that one will be reborn in 
just the same way since the body is always accom¬ 
panied by thought, why can you not equally well 
make an inference that there will be no reaggrega¬ 
tion of further thought, because one's last thought 
dies, like the last thought of a Buddhist saint? 

To answer this objection, the author says: 

What contradiction is there between a thought's 
being a person's last thought and the reaggregation of 
a further thought (in a new body)? And why should you 
suppose that the last thought of a Buddhist saint [arhatl 
does not re-assemble? [47 : 46] 

The above-shown objection of the materialist 

is basically the same as TS, 1863: sarSgamaranaqi 
•wa . 

cittam/cittSntarasandhikrt / raaranajflSnabhSvena 

vltakleSasya tad yathS. // TSP : sarJtgasya 

maranacittam cittantaram na pratisandhate, marana- 
■ • • • 

cittatvSd arhaccaramacittavad iti vySpakaviruddha- 
upalabdhih. 

Note: It is frequently mentioned in AbhK . that 
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the last thought [ anty a- citta ] of a Buddhist saint 
[ arhat - aSaiksa] is not re-assembled because it 
is free from impurities [ kle£a ] ♦ cf. (1) AbhK 
(p. 4, fol. 2j LVP, I, p. 33): % 5)3^iii %• 

at fe *1? % f . afc #- it • % I- 

-fti # iiL. m #5 C anyafcgrana- 

vaikalySt] ^ J jL [ nottaravijSSnasambhCtih] • 

AbhV t I, p 0 39, lines 33 ff: 'anyakSranavaikalySd* 
iti / paunarbiiSvikakarniakle^akHranavaikalySt / 

1 nottravi jfianasambhutir’ iti / na punarbhava- 
pratisamdhivijfianam ity abhipr&yah / (2) AbhK 

Cp. 36, fol. 2; LVP, II, p. 300): ^ Ff )fe 

M 'i A»' /^\ o 




^ J 3 ^ [ Is am an an t arapratyayla j. 


If the materialist raises an objection against 
Dharmaklrti's citta - santSna (thought-series) theory, 
by using the last thought of a Buddhist saint, which 
does not reassemble, as the example in his syllogism 
[maranacittam cittSntargpratisandhgnam marana- 
cittatvgd arhaccaramacittavat] , the Buddhist may 
ask, "On what grounds do you suppose that the 
saint»s last thought brings his whole thought- 
series to an end?" M. (p. 26, line 20) adds, "You 
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materialists do not believe in saints* All your 
effort has been to disprove their existence*” 

M. (p. 26, Lines 21-23) adds more than .this, lest 
it be supposed that Dharmaklrti is taking unfair 
advantage of the materialist, "As for us (Buddhists) 
who accept the theory that the saint is not reborn, 
the non-aggregation is due to the fact that the 
saint 1 s last thought is free of all impurity, and 
to no other reason* The last thoughts of ordinary 
mortals are not of this sort, so there is no 
reason why they should not cause reaggregation*" 


But Dharmaklrti does not trouble to justify 
the Buddhist theory of saintly non-rebirth at this 
point* He presses his advantage against the 
materialist, insisting that some reason compatible 
with materialistic views be offered for the non¬ 
aggregation of the last thought* 

Why should a doctrine be accepted if the matter 
cannot be established by a valid knowledge-instrument? 
If you suppose (that the last thought) does not 
reassemble) because of weakness of its cause, then why 
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|do yoti not offer this (in your syllogism)? [48 : 47] 

The materialist may be assumed to take as the 
cause of thought the breath, the sense-organs etc*, 
and since these become weak at the time of death, 
he may argue that from weakness of its cause the 
thought is not reassembled* DharmakSrti proceeds 
to refute such a theory in the following verses* 


53. 


Mental cognition [ manovijSSna ] does not derive from 
the (body) as possessed of a sense-organ, for in that 
case it would apprehend its objects as sensual cognition 
[ indriyadhS] does* [49a : 48a] 


Its apprehension would be as vivid [spastara ] 
as that of sensual cognition CM., p* 27, lines 33-14). 
And how could we explain our mental cognition of 
objects of sight when our eyes are closed (P*, p.65, 
lines 10-11)? 


AbhK (p* 8, fol*3; IVP , I, PP* 60-61) dis¬ 
tinguishes mental cognition [manovijfi3na] from the 
five other sensual cognitions [ indriyavijfigna ] as 
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follows: * 4% %iho ti^%\ Z k?Lo — 

'{'i k ^‘1 [ svabhSva-vikalpa ]. . ^ %\ ^ ^ ^‘\ 

[ abhinirCpanS-vikalpa ]. [anusmarana- 

yikalpa ] . 

1* svabhSva - vikalpa : intuitive discrimina¬ 
tion which operates at the present time, directly 
connected with the object* 

2* abhinirOpanri-vihalpa: discrimination 

■■I ■ ■ - — 

based on judgment which operates throughout the 
three divisions of time* 

3* anusmarana- vikalpa: retrospective or 
reminiscent discrimination which is connected with 
the past. 

The first five sensual cognitions [indriya - 
vijfignas ] possess only svabhSva-vikalpa , while the 
mental cognition [ manovijflana ] has all the three 
vikalpas • 

It is interesting to note that TSP (vol. I, 
p. 527) outlines the argument of this and the 
following verse in almost the very words of M.: 
n3pi sendriya iti paksah'// tathS:.fclndrjiy&t 
pratyekam vS manomatih sySt samastSd vi / na 
tavat pratyekam, ekaikeindriySpSye 'pi manomater 
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avikalatvflt / tathS hi prasuptikSdirogjLdin<l 
kSryendriySdlntLm upaghSte 'pi manodhlr avikritaikH 
'vikal2m svasatt2m anubhavati / na ca yasya 
vikSJre 'pi yan na vikriyate tat tatkSryam yuktam 

atiprasangSt / kim ca caksur2divijfiilnavat 

• • 

pratiniyatarthagrShita nirvikalpakatvara artha- 
sannidhana sapek§apravrttikatS ca prSLpnoti, 
abhinnakuranatv2.t / yugapad anekavikalpotpatti- 
prasangSc ca / 


Nor does it arise from the (body as) possessed of 
all the sense-organs (collectively), because its power 
of producing cognitions is of a different sort* [49b : 
48b] 


Its power is not altered by harm done to the 
sense-organs• 

cf# TSP , vol* I, p* 527: n5pi samastSd iti 
paksah ekendriySbhSve 'py abhSvaprasangSt / 
ekasahakSryapSye 'AkurSdyapayavat / 
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55 . 


56. 


Nor does it arise from the body differently con¬ 
ceived (viz. the body bereft of the sense-organs), 
because (the body so conceived) has no consciousness. 
[First half of 50a : first half of 49a] 

Our hair and fingernails (M., p. 27, line 21) 
are certainly not causes of mental cognition. 

cf« TSP. vol. I, p. 527: mlpy anindriya iti 
pales ah kalevaracyutasyapi panyades taddhetutva- 
prasafig&t / 


The materialist may object as follows (M. f 
p. 28, line 7): If the body is not the source (of 
mental cognition), how is it that mental cognition 
and body co-exist? To answer this objection, the 
author says: 

t 

The co-existence (of thought and body) is due to 
their having the same cause (viz. karma )» (This rela¬ 
tion between the two) is like that between eye and 
colour, (tongue and) taste. [Second half of 50a-first 
half of 50b : second half of 49a-f irst half of 49b] 
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M. Cp. 28, lines 10-11): The sense-organs 
and their corresponding objects do not stand in 
a relation of source and derivative [3£raya- 
S^rayibhSva ], but nevertheless co-exist since 
they depend on a single set of causal factors 

[ekasSmagrl]• 


M* (p. 28, lines 12-15): However, an 
objector may insist that x is the source [S5raya] 
of y, if y is altered when x is altered* Similarly, 
since mental cognition is altered when the eye etc* 
is altered, the eye etc. must be a source of mental 
cognition. Again since mental cognition is altered 
when the body is altered by poison, phlegmatic 
humor etc., the body must be a source of mental cogni¬ 
tion. To answer this objection, the author says: 

The alterations (of mental cognition) are due to 
its objects, (not to the body). [Second half of 50b : 
second half of 49b] 

Note: Our thought is altered, becomes 
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terrified, by the cognition of a sword-stroke* It 
is the stroke as cognized, not as physical source, 
that brings about the alteration (M,, p* 28, 
lines 15-16)* 


58* In the following verse, Dharmsklrti gives the 

definition of cause [hetu ] in accordance with the 
Buddhist formula of causality* 

If the existence of x is assistant to ^ in the 
sense of being invariably bound to £, then x is the 
cause of jjr. It is expressed by the locative (i*e*, in 
the formula asmin .rr sat 3, dam bhavati: ’x existing, y 
comes into being’) and hence also (in the ablative 
formula asvotpSEdgd idam utpadyate) ’from the origin 
(of x» X originates')• [51 : 50] 

M* (p* 28, last line-p* 29, line 2): If 

3t’s existence is only occasionally assistant to 
y (see next verse), then x is the cause of a 
particular property [ viSega ] (of ^j) and not of 

i 

the property-possessor [ dharmin, i*e., itself], 
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because in this case jr may exist when x is non¬ 
existent# Thought [ citta ] is attached to 
thought only for its cause, but particular 
properties of thought have the body for their 
cause# Accordingly the body is not the cause 
(of thought), for thought does not cease to exist 
upon the cessation of the body# 

cf# TSP, vol# I, p# 527: yah kHryagatS- 

£esavi5esSnuy&yinah svabhavasya sadE cStma- 
sattSpratyupasth2natas tadupakSrl yasya 
vik&rSp2danam ant arena khryam aSakyavik&ram sa 
eva kSranaviSe§a upad3natvena prasiddhah / yathSt 
pflrvapQrvo rardltma kalSpa uttarottarasya 
ghatasamjflitasya kSryakalSpasyopSdSnam / 

The double formula of causality [asmin 
satidam bhavaty asyotpadSd idam utpadyate l is 
regularly used in formulating the chain of 
dependent origination [ pratltyasamutpgdal . 

cf# AbhK (p. 50, fol. 3; LVP, III, p# 79): 

iik-1 r pratltyasamutpgda ] ^ ° 

jftl ^ \ f asmin satldam bhavati] # 
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4 \[ asyotp5d3d idam utpadyate] • Pt* 

For further reference to this formula, 
cf* LVP , Th6orie des .douze Causes, pp. 46 ff* 


Let it be granted (that the body is) an occasional 
assistant to the thought-series [ cittasantati] . This 
does not bring about the cessation (of what is assisted, 
viz., the thought-series, upon the cessation of what 
assists it, viz. the body), just as (the cessation) of a 
pot (xvhich is assisted by fire) is not brought about 
by (the cessation) of the fire (which baked it). 

[52 : 51] 


cf# TSP , vol. I, p. 529: bhavatu v3 sSksSd 

upakSrl deho manomateh svop&danapravrttdy&h kadScit. 
tathS 'pi na dehanivrttav api tasya nivrttih 
siddhyati. yatha vahninivrttSv api na gha^Sdi- 
vinivrttih svopSd3naprav$ttatvad iti nEnistapattih / 
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60 . 


If (thought) were dependent on the body (for its 
cause), it would imply that thought could not perish 
(as long as the body remains). [53a: 52a] 

M. (p. 29,. lines 14-15): Because it is 
impossible that thought, if it is caused solely 
by the body for its cause and is independent of 
any homogeneous cause, should not come into being 
when its cause (viz. the body) remains unimpaired. 
Accordingly, thought could not perish so long as 
the body remains. 

P. (p. 70, line 8): Thought would cease to 
function only in the absence of the body, that is, 
when the body is reduced to ashes, for only then 
would thought be without cause. 

cf. TSP, vol. I, p. 541: atha tatra 

tathabhGte nirmGlam apagatavijSSne dehe punar- 
utpattir ifyate vijfiSnasya tada tatrotpattav 
isyamanaySm maranabhavah prapnoti, mytasyUpi 
punarvijflanotpattiprasangat suptaprabuddhavat. 


61, M. (p. 29, lines 17-18): If you propose that 
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inhalation and exhalation are the cause of thought, 
supposing that there wou^d be no appearance of 
thought in the state of death, because these two 
then cease, the author answers: 

Inhalation and exhalation derive from that (viz* 
thought) and not that from them, because the two exist 
by the existence of thought and are subject to its 
control* [53b :52b] 


*cf. jTS, 1864: kSySd eva tato jfISnam 

prSnapSnadyadhisthitSt / yuktam jSyata ity etat 
kambal&Svataroditam // 

**cf. AbhK (p* 86, fol* 3; LVP, IV, p. 154): 

# [ prano nama vSyu fr kSyacitta - 

samni^rito vartate ], % M ^ l&f '& . £>=i 

>1 AbhV . IV, p. 405, lines 2-4: 

kathara citta-samnifirito vSyuh pravartate. citta- 
• • 

pratibaddhavrttitvSt. tathS hi nirodhSsamjfiisam- 
Spattisamapannasya m^tasya ca na pravartate* 


The opponent may object as follows (P*, p« 70, 
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lines 22-23): Thought cannot be the cause of 

inhalation and exhalation because they operate 
when one is asleep* To answer this objection, 
the author furnishes further reasons: 

(Not so;) how could there be expulsion and con¬ 
traction of air without effort (which is a sign of a 

«n» 

person’s consciousness )? 

(If, however, inhalation and exhalation were the 
cause of the thought, then,) (1) shortness [nirhrasa ] or 
length [ ati^aya ] (of thought) would result from short¬ 
ness or length of these, (2) and the same (undesirable) 
consequence as before (See IVs* 60) would be implied 
with regard to the two* [54-first half of 55a : 
53-first half of 54a] 

*P* (p* 70, line 26): If consciousness 
[ caitany a = buddhi] were an effect of inhalation 
and exhalation, then there would be expulsion and 
conttaction of air without effort (which is an 
indication of consciousness)* 

**P* (p* 71, lines 5-7): Even if inhalation 
and exhalation were causes of thought, so long as 
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the body continued thought still would not cease# 
For inhalation and exhalation would not cease# 
They would not cease because they would be caused 
by the body# And from their not ceasing thought 
would not cease# 


Objection (M#, p# 30, lines 13-14): Let us 
suppose, (as you claim), that thought talces the 
(previous) thought for its cause# Since there 
would then be no cessation of thought at the time 
of death, thought would originate then (also), and 
there would be the (same undesirable) consequence 
that thought continues as long as the body# 

(Not so:) This consequence (viz# non-cessation of 
thought) is not implied if thought takes the (previous) 
thought for its cause, because that (viz* karma or 
samskSrablja ) which is a projector [ gvedhaka] * of 
(thought’s) continuity [sthiti] (in a body) is regarded 
as another cause?* [Second half of 55a-55b : second half 
of 54a-54bJ 
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cLvedhaka = hphen • byed ■ 5k§epaka (See 
Ya. 46) 

**M* (p. 30, lines 20-21): Accordingly, the 
continuity of thought in the body is caused 
[ Sksipta] by that karma for a certain length of 
time, after which thought does not function there 
any longer because of the departure of the cause 
(vis* the karma ) ♦ but functions in some other body* 
cf 

cf* (A) P. (p* 71, lines 13-14): Thought 
does not arise from the mere existence of a previous 
thought, for there is a further cause of its 
arising, namely that which is called the seed or 
acquired tendency [ samskarablja] , which is of the 
nature of nescience [ avidy5 3• When this seed wakes 
the former thought then thought arises either there 
or in some other place, for these tendencies and 
awakening factors are multiform (and produce various 
effects)* 

cf * (B) AbhK (p» 26, fol* 2j JJW , XI, 

pp. 216-217): # fal^ %% 

|% ?| 0? [ nikSyasabhSgasya 

sthitikSlavedha] fey fe d 'I J t^T 7 I 1^1 ^ 
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& A 4 u kf >k at 1 af *<• 

<Wo*,f4 feM-Sf#. f tfrll /j i 1.4 a# 

U Os [sasy5n5m pakak51gvedhavad ]^ ■&> 

[ ksiptesusthitikSlavedhavac 

ca]f 


^AbhV, II, p, 169, lines 5-7: yathS sasySnSm 
p3kakalSvedhah sumarthyavi£esasvabhSvo bi 
bijenankura evadhlyate / yah ksanaparamparayg 
2 L pakakaiSt sasyasantSnahetur bha.vati. tadvad 

etad. f 

^AbhV, II, p* 169, lines 7-3: yathg 
ksiptasyesoh 3arasya sthitir 3ka£ade5a- 
antarotpattih santananuvrttih. 


64. 


If (you claim that) the body is not a cause (of 
thought only) when it is damaged, as a (damaged) lampwick 
(is not a cause of light), then, if the infirmity were 
dispelled in a dead body, life should return again. 


[56 : 55] 
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65. 


Objection (P., p. 74, lines 23-24): Even if 
the cause of damage ceases to exist, the damage 
does not necessarily cease to exist thereby. For 
example, when fire ceases to exist, the alteration 
in the fuel which has been caused by the fire does 
not disappear. 

You may say that when the fire ceases the altera¬ 
tion in the fuel is not thereby repaired, and that just 
so this (alteration of death in the body) is not 
repaired (even if the fever etc. has been dispelled). 
But v/e answer: not so, because (your analogy) would 
imply the uselessness of medicine. [57 : 56] 


66 . Objection (P., p. 74, lines 30-31): But 
alteration (of the body) is caused by disease. A 
slight disease is curable, one that falls short of 
death. But the alteration, death, is not curable. 
The alteration is incurable because the disease is 
incurable. So (our analogy was) faultless. 

67, | (Answer:) In some cases, a certain thing produces 
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an alteration which allows no remedy, but in others a 
thing (produces alterations) of a contrary sort, just 
as fire with regard to fuel or gold? [58 : 57] 

The alteration (e.g# charcoal etc#) in the 
fuel which has been caused by the fire is beyond 
remedy, while the alteration (e«g# fluidity) in 
the gold can be repaired upon the removal of the 
fire# 


68 . 


Of the first sort even a small alteration (e#g# 
black colour caused by combustion in the fuel) is 
incurable; but when the alteration brought about inx 
is removable, then there will be restoration of x, as 
in the case of solidity (xvhich can be restored) in 
gold (upon the removal of the fire)# [59 : 58] 


69* Objection (M#, p# 32, line 5): If the 

alteration caused by disease be curable (by the 
application of medicine), there would be no 
disease (read vygdhih for vidhJJp without 
remedy# 
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A certain (disease) is said to be incurable (1) 
because a remedy cannot be obtained* (2) or because 
(the patient’s) span of life is up. But in itself no 
disease is incurable?* [60 : 59] 

*M. (p. 32, lines 9-10): Because of the 

exhaustion of the life-span determined [Shsipta] 

* 

by the patient’s karma or of that which causes 
the maintenance of consciousness in this body. 

M* (p. 32, lines 10-12): If we regard 
disease as do the materialists (that is, as caused 
simply by the gross elements) then no disease is 
incurable, for we see that disease caused by the 
gross elements is cured by medicine* And there is 
no special cause (i.e* why one such disease is> i 
different from others in being incurable)* 


If we grant the materialist’s view that there are 
no non-material causes for disease affecting the body, 
then) when (a patient) has died, if the poison etc. be 
removed, or if the teeth (into which all the poison auto¬ 
matically collects) be extracted, since the cause of the 
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(physical) alteration has been removed, why should he 
not breath again? [61:60] 


(Again, if the body be the causal substratum 
[ up&dana ] of thought,) then one cannot modify the super¬ 
stratum [ upCldeya 9 viz* thought] without modifying the 
substratum [ upcldSna , viz, the body], just as (one cannot 
modify) a pot [s upSdeya ] (v;ithout modifying) the earth 
(of which it is made [s upStdSna ] )* [62 : 61] 

* cf* TSP, vol* I, p, 527: ndpy upGdanakSranam 

iti paksah.(See note on V&) 9 53 for the full 

quotation of this, and cont,) yathS pflrvapGrvo 
mridGtm3 fcalSpa uttarottrasya ghatasamjflitasya 
kGryakalSpasyopGdSnam, ata eva yo yadvikSrayitum 
icchati sa tadup2d3navik2renaiva tadvikSrayati 
nSnyathl* 


(V/hy so; because if) is modified without modi- 
fying 2, then 2 cannot be the causal substratum [upSdJJna] 
of x any more than a cow (is the causal substratum of) 
a buffalo* [63 : 62] 
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cf. TSP. vol. I, p* 528: yat punar vastv 

adhikrityaiva yadvikSryate na tat tadupSdSnam, 
yathS gavayam adhikritya gaurvV-ikSCrya^Sna^. 


Just so of thought and the body* (Thought can be 
modified simply by the modification of its immediately 
preceding moment [ sorngnantaga-pratyaya ] without the body 
having been modified* Accordingly, the two do not 
constitute a 1 superstratum-substratum* relationship*) 
(However,) the two stay together because their 
causes assist mutually in producing their effects just 
as fire and the liquidity of copper (stay together for 
the same reason)? [64 : 63] 

cf• Ys>* 56 

*M* (p* 33, lines 19-21); The cause of thought, 
viz* the thought of the previous moment, and the 
cause of the body, viz* the embryonic state of the 
body, assist mutually in producing the thought and 
the body as their effects; just as the (preceding) 
fire as the cause of the (subsequent) fire and 
copper as the cause of the liquidity of copper 
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74. 


assist mutually to produce the liquidity of copper 
and fire* Whence the two stay together* 


Preceding thought Embryo 


Cause 

Preceding fire Copper 



Effect 

Subsequent fire Liquidity of copper 

cf* TSP, vol* I, p. 529: hetubhedEd api 
sahSvasthSnasambhavSt« yathS 'gnitdinradravattayoh. 
tathS hi vahnisahakSritSmram dravattSm Srabhate, 
na kevalm, evam ihSpi dehasyopEdEnam kalalEdi 
manovijAEnasahakEri dehara uttaram Srabhate, ity 
atas tayoh sahasthSnam nopSdSnopSdeyabhSvSd iti.... 


Objection CM., p* 33, line 23): The body is 
the source [ ESraya , that to which a thing resorts 
for its existence] of thought: whence the two 
co-exist. 
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(Not so: the body is) not the source (of thought) 
because neither an existent nor a non-existing thing 
has a source (other than its cause)? 

If you say that its source is the cause of the 
continuity [ sthiti l of an element, we say no; for the 
thing which continues [ sthStr] is not dist inc t from the 
continuity?* [65 : 64] 

“/c 

A non-existent thing has no source* It 
simply arises from the absence of cause* CP., p. 79, 
line 29, and cf* SV, II, 38-41) As for an 
existent thing, since it has already come into 
existence, it has no need of source (M*, p. 33, 
last line-p. 34, line 1). The reproduction of 
what is already produced is impossible [ utpannasya 
punarutpgdgyoggt ] (P*, p# 79, last line, compare 
this with the next quot* lines 4*6). 

AbhK (p* 50, fol. 2-3; LVP . Ill, pp* 78-79):. 

&6:Haft 

[ utpannasya punarutpattau ( kalpyamlnlylm ) anavasthg- 
prasa&gaJ^ ] % ^ ^ & 9 ^ 
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XiL ^ Xofo 1'^ tL ^ ^ £. J$4J „ |tp y*> X£- Xt' 

1^ ^ &&. o *1 ^ ^ i. ^ 4 ^ ^ 

'|f X" [ anigpannam cedam (iti vistarah.) 

^§.bdikH.y.a.i? ( iabdaklyam ) kartuh kriySyS^ ca 
vyavasthSnam l o 7^ % ^ % fe *41« 

S <?'t /ijfp *H S- 'f( “T*ff [bhavitufe 
( kartrgflpakalpitad ) arth"it ) bhfiter (kriy&rupa- 
kalpltayah) anyatvSdar£anat ] <» (For Sanskrit 
supplemented here cf* AbhV , III, p. 295, lines 
7 ff.) 


If the continuity fsthiti ] were distinct (from the 
thing that continues), then what would the cause of 
continuity have to do with the thing which continues 
(that it should be called its source)? [66a : no 
number] 


Note: The SarvastivSda school maintains that 
the four characteristics of existence, i*e* jjiti 
(birth), iarS (decay), sthiti (continuity), and 
anitvata (impermanence), are distinct from that 
which possesses these characteristics* The 
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SautrSntika, Vijfl!Lnav£.da, and SQnyavSda schools do 
not admit this distinction. cf. AbhK (p. 28, 
fol. 1; LVP, II, p. 230): /fof -^ff fa [ laksya ] 

/i\ 5^- ^cj fa [ laksana] . $4 

^ ^ ^ ^|5- ’ll »=h 51-^0 •*£ 

^ /N *1* $ Vi ^ ^ ,1« ^ *. t ft 

'$■* tezi 7% fa. fa ul ft* j& <, ; MK, VII, 

v Sariskrtaparikga. 


Objection (M., p. 34, line 9): The continuity 
which belongs to an existent thing causes that 
existent thing to continue to exist; whence it is 
its source [ S^raya ]• 

(If a thing be caused to continue by a * continuity* 
that arises in it) this would imply that destruction is 
impossible. If it be held (that destruction is) due to 
a cause of destruction (e.g. a hammer etc.), the same 
implication (viz. non-destruction)* would be involved in 
this case. (Thus, there being no destruction), there 

■ ’ i 

would be no use for a cause of continuity. [66b-67a * 
65] 
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The same implication as in the case of 
continuity (See Tss» 74-75): either the destruc¬ 
tion is not distinct from the thing to be 
destroyed or if it is distinct, then a cause of 
destruction cannot be supposed to destroy the 
thing to be destroyed, 

have rendered this last part according to 
P, f s (p, 80, line 30) first interpretation* His 
second interpretation (p, 80, line 31) agrees with 
M. f s: (And if destruction be due to a cause of 

destruction) then there would be no use for a cause 
of continuity, (since the thing continues by itself 
as long as a cause of destruction is not brought 
about). 

cf* T=l, 357-362 and AbhK (p. 28, fol. 2; 

LVP. II, p. 234): ip. v£l tSf. ^ 

i, % >R^;2\o rfl 5&J. it fc> % % HI '•)%. 

^ 'A* ^ 

% *,<\U- % >i 


77. | If you say that the continuity of a thing up to 
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78. 


|the moment of its destruction is caused by this (source), 
then (the destruction would be uncaused unless you 
admit) that destruction is an (innate) nature of the 
thing* In which case, destruction being ineluctable, 
w hat could a cause of continuity accomplish? [67b-68a: 
66 ]. 


In the following verses the opponent interprets 
cl^raya (source) as adhgra (support)* Dharraaklrti 
shows that the body cannot be considered as the 
support of thou^it* 

Again if you claim that just as (the earth etc*) 
is a support [Sdh2ra] for water, (so is the body a 
support for thought), then the above criticisms still 
apply* (i*e*, the example adduced cannot establish a 
relation of support-supported between the body and 
thought)? [68b : 67] 

*P. (p. 81, lines 19-22): The earth is not 
really a support for water. ***«A support is that 
which holds* One can hold only that which falls, 
but that which is falling is not held* 
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79 


80 . 


Since the elements are constantly passing out of 
existence , the source [ &£ ray a . or according to P.t the 
support (SdhSra)] is a continuum of elements [bhSya- 
santati] . It is so called since it is a cause [hetu] 
of eleaents* originating as they do, and not otherwise* 
[69 : 68]. 


Note: The notion here is that earth is not, 
properly speaking, a source or support of water. 
What occurs is a continuum of water elements and 
a continuum of earth elements. The continuum of 
earth elements, “although this is falsely conceived 
as a unity from superimposing a former and later 
elements (P. f p. 81, last line),” may act as a 
cause F hetul or concomitant condition [ sahakari- 
bhfva, M., p. 35, line 15] of water elements; 
whence arise our notions ’a pond resides or is 
contained in this piece of ground* etc. 


So far *source-derivative* relationship 
[ g£ry54rayibh£va ] has been refuted on a general 
basis. The following verses are intended to refute 
the same by reference to special cases. 
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Or suppose we admit there may be a support for 
water etc, since an entity may check the motion of 
this water. Still, how could there be a support for 
quality [ guna] , generic character [ sSmSnya ], and action 
[ karma] which are (by nature) motionless? [70 : 69] 

The NySya-Vai£esika school sets up the cate¬ 
gories [padilriha] quality, generic character and 
action. These are said to inhere in substance 
[ dravya ] by a supporter-supported relationship, 
e,g., guna-gunin (quality and quality-possessor), 
sSmgnya-vyahti (generic character and individual), 
etc. 


cf, VS, 1.1,16 for guna , VS , 1.1,17 for 
karma , and VS, 1.21,7-9 for sftaanya. 

cf. TS, 802: sySd SdhSro jalSdlnam gamana- 

pratibandhakah / agatlnSm kirn SdhSraih sSmany5n5m 
prakalpitaih // 


■V 

Accordingly (= upon the denial of *supporter- 
supported* relationship), inherence [samavSya], inherent 
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cause [ samavSyikSrana], and the distributive subsistence 
[ vyavasthitatva ] of generic character [ jSti * sSmSnya ] 
etc* must be rejected, for there is no resorting 
[apSSraya] of one element to another. [71:70] 

cf* VS, VII,££,26 for samavSya , and VS, 
for saraavay ikSrana » 


82* The following three verses a,re to recapitulate 

the above discussions* 

(1) If the destruction of an element is caused by 
external factors (e.g* an axe etc.), then of what use is 
a ‘cause of continuity’? (For in this case the element 
would continue by its oxra very nature until interfered 
with by its destroyer.) While if an element perishes 
without (such external factors), then ’the causes of 
continuity* are utterly impotent* [72: 71] 


83* 


(2) (Or if you grant the effectiveness of a cause 
of continuity, then the result would be as follows:) 
Everything which has a source ( s a cause of 
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continuity) is possessed of continuity* And everything, 
when coming into existence, is possessed of a source* 
Accordingly, there can never be destruction of an 
element. [73: 72] 

M. reads sthitimSn n&$rayah sarvah *.«, while 
P. reads sthitimfln sS^rayah sarvah which agrees 
with Tibetan tr* [rten . bcas • thams . cad . 
g nas ♦ idan * dan ] * The above tr* follows the 
latter reading. 


84. 


| (3) If (an element) perishes by its very nature, 

then what other thing could cause its continuity? 

If it is indestructible by nature, then what other 

thing could cause its continuity? (Thus in either case, 

it is absurd to assume a cause of continuity over and 
« 

above the thing that continues to exist.) [74: 73] 


85. Objection (P., p* 83, lines 4-7): A lamp and 

light are seen to constitute *source-derivative* 
relationship [ 5 £raya - a£ravibhava ] apart from 
* supporter-supported* relationship [ adhSra- 
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SdheyabhcLva ] • For light has no nature of downward 
movement (like water. See verse 80), and yet there 
is a source (viz* a lamp) of light: when (the 
lamp) ceases to exist, the light also ceases to 
exist and does not go to another lamp* Thus, just 
as the light of a lamp ceases to exist upon the 
cessation of the lamp, so does cognition [ vijfignaifl ] 
take the body for its source and cease to exist 
upon the death of the body* 

(Not so,) Diminution [ nirhrgsa] and increase 
[ at i^ ay a ] of wisdom [ prajSS ] etc* come from variations 
in the exercise of thought C buddhi] independently of 
diminution and increase of the body* [75 : 74] 

cf* TS, 1904: nirhrSsStiSayau dristau '.>u 
buddhlnam pflrvabhavinah / SrutaSilpSdikSbhySsa- 
viSesahr&savriddhitah // 


This (independence) is not observed in the case of 
derivative elements such as the light of a lamp* 

Granted that a certain excellence of it (wisdom) may 
proceed from it (viz* the body when vigorous etc*). 
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still this cannot occur without the aid of thought. 
[76 : 75] 


Objection (P., p. 84, lines 2-3): Passion 
[rjlga] is also a special form of thought. If 
thought (and passion) were not mutually connected, 
it would imply that wisdom also is different from 
thought« And passion follows from the vigorousness 
etc. of the body. Hence it is concluded that 
thought derives from the body! 

The increase of passion which occasionally2 follows 
from the vigorousness (of the body) is (regularly) 
produced by pleasure [sukha] and pain [duhkha]. 

. And pleasure and pain appear from the presence of 
an inner (i.e. mental) factor 3 which comes from the 
equibilium (or derangement) of the bodily humours. 

[77 : 76] 


*cf. TSP, vol. 1, p. 528: nanu cSh5rapSk5din5 
dehasya pu§ty2divik5re sati rSgSdilak^ana manomater 
vikSrSpattir dr^yata. ava,. 
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The increase of passion etc# follows, from 
the vigorousness of the body only as long as one 
is engaged in constant practice of untruthful 
thinking [ ayoni^omanaskSra] (P#, p# 84, line 7)# 

And there is no increase of passion for a person 
who is strong in perfect knowledge [ pratisamkhySpa 
even though his body is vigorous (M#, p# 38, line 
ID# 

cf# TSP, vol# I, p# 528: na ca ragadilaksano • 
vikSro niyamena 4arlraposadito bhavati# kasyacit 
paripusta5arlifjasy2pi pratisamkhyanavato 'sambhavat• 
tatha pariksinavapu§o 'py ayonisaumanaskSrabahulasya 
pumsas tiryaggatasya ca kasyacid apacitaparimSnasya- 
apy atava ragadidarSanat. 

P* Cp# 84, line 14): Pleasure and pain 
arise from an inner factor# This inner factor is 
not a derivative r £§ravin ! of the state of the 
humors*, but has them for its intellectual object# 


In the same way are to be explained confusion of 
memory etc# due to the derangement of the bodily huraors:> 
etc# For thought [ dhlij = thought-moment] alone which is 
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produced by a particular inner factor modifies (the 
thought-series [ citta - santSna j, producing the loss of 
memory etc.)* [78: 77] 


89. 


For instance, swoon etc. is sometimes caused when 
there is variation in the thought-series from one's 
hearing the roar of a lion or seeing blood* [79 : 78] 


Note: The lion,.and the blood are objects of 
the thought, nor sources [ a§raya ] of the swoon* 

cf* TSP, vol. I, p* 528: SardfllaSonitSdi- 
blbhatsavisayadarSanSt... (Quoted under No. 44) 


90. 


Accordingly, thought follows invariably its own 
acquired tendency [ samskSra ] and not that of anyone 
elset From all this, (it is concluded) that thought 
depends upon thought (on the basis of homogeneous 
succession)* [SO : 79] 


*Thought does not follow a bodily tendency 
since there need be no increase of passion in a 
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person who is strong in perfect knowledge despite 
his bodily vigor (See flte. 87 and note). Nor does 
one thought-series depend on another thought- 
series. 

cf* TSP, vol. I, p. 529: sajStlyapGrvablja- 
(= saj§.tlyacittasamskSra)-pravrttaya eva rSg&dayah. 
dehapustiyauvanakal&dayas tu kesaracit pratisamkhy2nff~ 
abhyasavilcSlanam tadv£sanaprabodhahetavo bhavanti. 


So far Source-derivative* relation of body 
and thought has been refuted on the premise that 
one is distinct from the other. The next verse 
is intended to show the incongruity involved in 
supposing that one is simply a power [|akti] of, 
and therefore non-different from the other. 

(If the mind be non-different from the body,) then 
just as the acquired tendency [samskSra, i.e. the 
memory] of what one has heard etc. is manifested identi¬ 
cally in one thought after another in the course of tine, 
so would identical physical properties be manifested in 
the body. [81: 82] 
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M* (p* 39, lines 17-18): Accordingly 

(because of the preceding arguments beginning with 
Vs. 39), since the body is denied to be the source 
[ fUSraya ] of thought, it is proved that thought 
does not perish even when the body has perished; 
hence the repeated practice of compassion through 
continuous lives is possible (cf. note under 
Va. 39). 


92. M. (p. 39, line 20): (At this point, the 

materialist may as&p *Kow then is rebirth acquired?* 
In order to answer this, the amthor says: 

One who, having no creature for guide (other than 
God whose existence has been refuted), is attached to 
the self ratmasnehavat ]. obtains this low station (i.e# 
birth) because of his thirst for the abandonment of pain 
and the attainment of happiness [ duhkhatyggasuhkhSpti - 
v5HcchS]. [82:81] 


93. 


The misconception that pain is its opposite [duhkhe 
viparyasamati 8 avidyS ], this and thirst [ tg§n5 ] are the 
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joint causes of bondage [bandhakSrana], that creature 


born who lacks both these does not undergo rebirth* 
[83 : 82] 


Notes Dharmakirti accepts the SautrSntika- 
YogScSra theory of karma and regards cetanS {con¬ 
sciousness, mental vptoeesa) as the basis of all 
the three karmas (See note under 3Vs. 45)* That 
is to say, there is no karma whatsoever over and 
above cetana * According to him, the two afore¬ 
mentioned causes, avidyg (nescience) and tr§n3 
(thirst), are nothing but two different character¬ 
istics of cetana (See verse 276). Accordingly, 
avidyS and trsnS should be jointly regarded as 

__ .ill 

karma (See verse 277)* 


If you urge that the departing (from the present 
birth) and the entering (into the next birth) are not 
seen, we answer that this is due to the weakness of our 
sense-organs, just as subtle smoke is imperceptible to 
a dull eye* [84 : 83] 

cf* TS, 1938: na ca £akyani§edho 'sav 
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adr§tav api sam£raySt / sy£d esS mandanetrasya 
svacchadhQraadyadrstivat // 


Objection (M., p* 40, lines 19-20): An 
embodied thing [ m3rta ] cannot enter into another 
embodied thing because cf hindrances* Thus the 
body in the intermediary stage [ antarabhavaSarira ] 
which is an embodied thing cannot enter into the 
womb* 


*AbhK Cp. 44, fol* 2; LVP, III, pp* 31 ff): 

[ antarSbhgva ] « M 

£.$g B ( kgrika III, 10): mrtyupapattibhavayor 
antar&bhavatIfiaa yah / garayade£anupetatv3n 
nopapanno 'ntarabhavah // ^ ^ ^ 

m Hf o A ^ &?__ AS? 

^ /tH 't & 'f ^ o 

(Answer:) Some embodied things because of their 
subtlety are without hindrance [a|aktimat] in respect 
to entering, or are without hindrance in respect to 
entering certain objects? thus, water (enters any 
container) and quicksilver (enters) into gold. One 
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should not claim the non-existence (of the 1 subtle body* 
in the intermediary stage) simply because it is imper¬ 
ceptible* [85 : 84] 

a^aktimat = apratighStavat (M.) = thogs • med. 


M. (p. 41, lines 7-9): Suppose the body is 
the causal substratum [ upadana ] of thought [ buddhi ]* 
Y/ould it be so as a single composite [ avayavin ] or 
as a plurality, an aggregate of atoms? Again, if 
it is a composite, is it nothing more than its 
parts, hands etc*, or is it something distinct 
from them? The following verses are intended to 
refute these possibilities* (See IVs. 115 for the 
refutation of the last possibility*) 

cf* TSP * vol. I, p* 526: kim ca manomater 

dehah k2ranam bhavatu, eko 'vayavirfipo v5 bhaved 

• • • 

aneko v<L paramSnusamcayStmakah*••• 


(The whole cannot be the same as its parts,) for, 
when the hand etc* shakes, the whole (viz* the entire 
body) would shake, because a contradictory motion could 
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not subsist in one and the same thing.. If (you do) not 
(allow! this you must) admit that (the whole is) 
distinct (from its parts). [86 : 85] 

There was great controversy between the 
Buddhists and NySya-VaiSesikas in regard to the 
’whole’. The Buddhists denied the existence of 
a ’composite whole’ apart from its ’component 
parts*. cf. NS, II.I ? 32, and comm£ht;arie§? TS , 
605-621 etc. 


97. 


(Suppose that part and ivhole are the same. Then) 
if a single part is hidden the whole will be hidden. 

Or if the ivhole is not hidden then it (must be dif¬ 
ferent from its parts and) will appear (even if all the 
parts are hidden). (Again, if part and whole are the 
same, then) if a single part be red, the whole will be 
red; while (if they were different) we may see the 
whole as not red (even when all of its parts are red)? 


[87 : 86] 


*TSP, Vol. I, p. 200: tadSrambhake 'vayave 

' ewj 

vartata iti cet, yady evam avayavSnam/raktatvSd 
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avayavirQpa^araktam iti raktSlraktam samam dfi^yata 


98. 


Accordingly, there can be no single composite, 
while if whole end part are distinct there will be the 
same fault as shown above. .[88a : 87a] 


99. 


If you urge that (in the absence of a single 
composite) there would be no distinction (between the 
various aggregates) and they would be of atomic 
character; whence there could be no perception of them; 
wd answer that non-distinction (of that sort) cannot be 
proved. [88b; 87b] 


The NySya-Vai£e§ikas who admit the existence 
of a ’whole* over and above the simple aggregate of 
component parts claim that since each atom is 
beyond the reach of senses, a mere aggregate of 
such atoms should be still atomic and imperceptible. 
Thus they set up a metaphysical entity called 
*mahat* (medium dimension) which gives percepti¬ 
bility to triads and larger groups of atoms, 
cf• VS, IV.1.6. 
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100 


There is perceptibility [ aindriyatva s indriya- 
grShyatva ] (of things) when they are distinguished (in 
certain conditions e*g* in an aggregate*) from this 
(perceptibility) there follows the non-atomicity (of 
aggregates)* By this theory (that atoms may be dis¬ 
tinguished when in certain conditions) we dispose of 
the objections that an aggregate Could conceal nothing 
etc. [89: 88] 

*M* (p* 42, last line-p« 43, first line): 

A body, when it is seen, is called a body and not 
. atoms although it is a mass of atoms; just as 
threads, when they constitute a cloth, are called 
a cloth and not threads. 

cf* TS, 579-580: pratharaebhyaS ca tantubhyah 
patasya yadi sSdhyate / bhedah sSdhanavaiphalyam 
durnivSram tada bhavefc // praptavasthavi£e§3 hi 
ye jStSs tantavo 'pare / vi5i§ tar thaler iyksaJktahi 
prathamebhyo 'vilaksanah // 

**It is objected by the Nyaya-VaiSesikas that 
if there were no whole, no substance could conceal 
another, for the atoms which are the parts are 
imperceptible* But Dharmaklrti recognizes that 
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conjoined atoms function differently from the 
simple atoms. 


101 . 


How is it that a mixture of quicksilver and gold 
or a heated stone is perceptible?* Or how is there 
perception from sense-organs etc., each of which is 
separately incapable (of producing knowledge)?** 

[90 s 89] 


These are obviously aggregates and not 
wholes, for the Ny2ya~Vai£esikas, against whom the 
argument in these verses is directed, admits that 
heterogeneous substances, here quicksilver (a form 
of water) and gold (a form of fire), stone (a form 
of earth) and fire, cannot form or bring about a 
single whole. 

cf. TSP , vol. I, p. 196: tathShi pSnake 
taptopale sGtahemSdau ca miSre paramSnava eva 
tathopalabhyante. na hi tatrSvayavidravyam asti, 
vijatlySnSm dravySrarobhakatvSt. na cSpi 
paramSnubhyo 'vayavibhede samyogo drgya upapadyate, 
adrstSSrayatvGt.... 
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The previous examples emphasize the notion 
of an aggregate forming a new entity, and the 
present example shows that an aggregate causes a 
new entity: The Nyaya-Vai£esikas claim that a 
contact of eye, color*. light, mind, soul etc* 
causes perception* But these factors can form only 
an aggregate, not a single whole* 


102 . 


If you urge (that perception is not brought about 
by the aggregate of sense-organ etc* but) by contact 
[samyoga], the same undesirable consequence would be 
implied?* 

Again if you claim that the contact [samyoga ] of 
gold and quicksilver is seen, we ask you; how can 
contact be seen when its substratum (viz* the atoms) is 
invisible?*** [91:90] 


*The NySya-Vai^efikas assign contact [ samyoga ] 
to the category of quality [ guna] (cf* VS, 1.1*16). 
According to their epistemology, perception is pro¬ 
duced from the contact of Soul [fltraan] with mind 
[manas ] which is in contact with the sense-organ 
[ indriya ], which again is in contact with the object 
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(cf* NS , 1.1,4, and commentaries). 

**Tte sense-organ, color, light etc. are each 
unable by itself to produce contact* Nor can 
heterogenous entities combine into a single whole 
by virtue of which a new quality like contact 
could be brought about in them* Thus the same 
fault remains. 

The atoms of gold and quicksilver which are 
heterogenous cannot be composed into a composite 
whole* According to the Nyaya-Vai£esikas T princi¬ 
ples, the aggregate of those atoms should also be 
atomic . 

Furthermore, according to the Nyaya-Vai^esikas* 
definition of quality, a quality is devoid of 
qualities [ gunanSm nirgunatva ] (cf. VS, 1.1,16)* 
However, in the case of mixed drinks, such qualities 
as taste [ rasa ], color [ rCpa ] etc* are mixed* As 
a result, their tenet 'guflgn&n nirgunatva * is 
vitiated, since, in the given example, a quality, 
viz* contact, comes to subsist in other qualities, 
viz* taste, colour etc* (This note follows M*, 

r • 

p, 43, lines 21-22.) 
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If you claim that the union of taste, colon etc. 
is contact only in a figurative [ upacara] sense, then 


there should be a different sort of cognition (in this 
case from the cognition of what is contact in the full 
sense)? Again, how could you speak of *a long series 1 ? 1 ** 
[92 :91] 


*Tliat is to say, our perception of the link 
between sweet and red in ’his drink is sweet and 
red’ should be a different sort of perception from 
our perception of the link between milk and water 
in *his drink is milk and water*. 

**According to P. (p. 95, verse 538), a 
series [ pankti ] is not a substance because its 
parts are not in contact, nor is it a generic 
character [ jati] ; in fact it is not anything 
[na hi pankfLr nSma kii|i cit] . M. (p* r 44, line 5) 
suggests it might be a sort of number, therefore 
according to the Ny3ya-Vai£esikas, a quality. In 
either case it will be hard for the Ny5ya- 
VaiSesikas to explain a ’long series', for a 
quality, length, cannot inhere in a nothing nor 
can it inhere in another quality. 
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105. 


Such notions as number [samkbya] , contact t samyoga] , 
action [karma] etc. are distinct in language from the 
nature of the entity which possesses them, but they have 
no (independent) nature in actual cognition. [93 : 92] 

Objection (M., p. 44, lines 15-16): If 
number etc. are non-existent by themselves, how 
is it possible to believe or to say ’one big pot 
in contact falls’? If number etc. were not 
distinct from (the thing to which it is applied), 
then the synonymity (of all words)!.would result. 

(Answer:) The name and notion (of number etc. 
appear) in the constructed object in verbalized knowledge 
by the force of our mental construction which conforms 
to the distinctions of the thing (from those which are 
other than it)t just as they appear in qualities and 
in what is past or future. [94 : 93] 

*Vastubheda [» vastuno vijStlyad vy5vrttih] 

In the Buddhist epistemology of Dinn&ga and 
Dharmaklrti objects of knowledge are classified 
into two sorts, svalaksana (the thing-in-itself, 
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the particular) and sSmELnyal ales ana (universal)* 
Svalaksana is the thing stripped of all mental 
construction, a point-instant, unique, opposed to 
any sort of identity* Of such consists ultimate 
reality. S3mSnyalaksana , on the other hand, is 
run through by identity, generalization, and 
other forms of mental constructions* It is 
illusive. As basic proof of the illusive character 
of this sSm2nyalak§ana, Buddhist logicians speak 
of apolia [= anyavy5vrtti] exclusion from others)* 

To explain, although every existent thing is 
different from each other if taken strictly as the 
thing-in-itself, we generalize or group these reals 
by mental construction through the exclusion of 
them from others. For example, we form the notion 
of ’cow* as referring to a group of animals which 
look alike by excluding them from certain others, 
while all cows are different from one another if 
taken as things-in-themselves. Thus the notion of 
•tow* is fictitious. Likewise ’generic character* 
(e.g* cow-hood) of which the NyJya-Vai^esikas make 
great use is, according to the Buddhist logicians, 
simply an illusive mental construction which is due 
to apoha or anyavySv^ttl. 
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106, 


The criticism levelled by this verse is 
basically that of the apoha argument* Number, 
contact etc* are not ultimately existent in 
themselves but appear as applied to the mentally 
constructed object [kalpySrtha = samSnyalaksana] 
to distinguish it from those which are other than 
that object* 

For apoha , cf* PV, SvSrth2num&na section, 
texts 42-187, tr* by E* Frauwallner, WZKM , vol* 39, 
1932, and vol. 40, 1934; NVTT , p. 681, lines 11 ff, 
tr* by Stscherbatsky, Buddhist Logic II , pp* 403 ff.; 
TS and TSP , £abdarthaparikshS section, texts 867-3212, 
tr* by GanganStha Jha, GOS , vol. LXXX, pp.467-613; 

JV, pp* 566-614, ApohavSda section, tr* by 
GanganStha Jh2, ( B.I .) pp* 295-328. 


If it be held that figurative usage [ upacSra ] is 
the cause (of the name and notion of number etc*) here 
(viz* as found in qualities etc*), why should not the 
same thing (viz* upacSra) be the cause of the name and 
notion (of number etc*) in all cases? [95 : 94] 

i*e*, Why should the verbal designation and 
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notion of number be any more true as applied to 
substance than as applied to quality? 


107. 


(Objection:) Figurative sense cannot be present 
in all cases.* And if you (viz. the Buddhist) claim 
that (the distinction is this, that) where the quali¬ 
fier is a separate entity (from the qualified) the 
primary sense is present (and elsewhere the figurative* 1 ^ 
then (we Naiy&yikas ask), how could there then be any 
difference of meaning where (qualifier and qualified 
are) the same entity?*** [96 : 95] 


*M« (p. 45, line 12): If there is a pri¬ 

mary sense, then the secondary sense is present, 
but not everywhere. P. (p. 96, line 16): 

The secondary sense depends on the primary sense. 


**e.g.. When we say dandl (staff-possessor), 

we use danda (staff) in its primary sense; the staff 

• • 

is one thing and the man who possesses the staff 
is another. But when we say r3jg dandah (the king 
is the staff, i.e. the instrument of punishment), 
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then we use the word danda in a secondary sense, 
since danda here refers to one and the same thing* 

M* (p, 45, lines 15-16): When we say 'one 
large pot in contact is moving' all words would be 
synonymous « 


108. 


(To this we answer:) Words do not all become 
synonymous even if the cause (viz. the object to \vhich 
they are applied) is one and the same thing* Words 
join (the notion of) number etc. (to an object which is) 
white etc. [97a-first half of 971) : 96a»first half of 


96b] 


e.g*. When we say 'one white horse*, we can 
use the different words such as 'one*, 'white* as 
referring to one and the same thing, since the 
words distinguish this 'horse' in different ways: 
'white' distinguishes the horse from a black horse, 
and 'one* sets it off from two or more horses 
grouped* Yet the object designated by 'white* is 
not different from the object designated by 'one'* 
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109 . 


If you say that in this case, (number etc.) as 
still a different thing (from its substratum, we answer; 
no,) there is no distinction between quality and sub*t:v> 
stance* But there are different (words and notions 
referring one and the same thing) because of differences 
in what we exclude from it** as (may be clearly seen) 
in such words as ’non-motion 1 [akarma] and ’non-substance* 
[ adravya ], (both referring to one and the s am e thing)* 
[Second half of 97b-98 : second half of 96b-97] 

That substance and quality are inseparable 
may be seen from the opponent’s definition of 
substance, ’substance is possessed of quality and 
action and is an inherent cause’ [kriyavat gunavat 
saroavlyikSranarn dravyam, VS, 1.1*15]. Take the 
example of water flowing downhill because of its 
weight* Here substance functions as an inherent 
cause (viz* of the downward motion), only so far 
as the quality, weight, is present* 

** c f # note on vastubheda under No* 105 

cf* TS, 1043-1044: ity SdinS prabhedena 
vibhinnarthanibandhanafc / vySvpttayah prakalpyante 
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tanni§Jha!j Krutayas tathE // yathSsanketam 
evSto sanklrnErthSbhidhilyinahi / SabdS vivekato 
vyttcSJi paryEya na bhavanti na£ // 


Objection (M*, p. 46, line 10): If there 
were no such things as number etc*, then how could 
one speak of the ’singularity* of a pot or the 
’conjunction* of a pot (as if singularity or the 
conjunction were distinct from the pot)? ’ ; 9 : 

Such things as number etc* are indicated by words, 
which denote them as if they were separate entities from 
that'which possesses them, but (actually these things 
such as number etc*) serve only to distinguish one 
aspect (of the putative possessor) from another* 

[99 : 98] 


111 . 


For the sake of one who wishes to know just this 
(particular a^ect) sometimes a phrase speaks of (such 
an aspect) as if it were separate (from its possessor) 
without referring to all other (aspects), as when one 
says sometimes ’the contact of the finger*. [100 : 99] 
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On the other hand, the phrase ’the finger in 
contact’, which denotes the aspect-possessor (viz, the 
finger) by implying all its properties, can be used in 
denoting the very same thing, for the choice (of speech) 
is based thus (on convention between speaker and 
hearer), [101:100] 

113, Objection (P,, p, 98, lines 4-6): If there 

were no whole (distinct from its parts) then there 
would be only color etc, (one should read rfipSdaya 
for rasadaya) , there would be no color etc, of a 
pot. For there cannot be color of colors, nor 
can there be a pot of a pot. In answer to this 
consideration the author says: 

One speaks of ’pot’ (referring to a fictitious 
aggregate*) without implying its various properties 
(lit, powers) such as color etc, when one would dis¬ 
tinguish it from other things which are unable to 
achieve the same result (i,e. to distinguish it from 
horse which cannot be used to contain and carry water), 

[102 : 101 ] 
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cf* TS, 1034: kim tv aneko 'pi yady 

ekakaryakSxl ya iksyate / tatraikadharmSropena 
5rutir ek2 niveSyate // TSP: ...yathS bahusu 
rOpSdisu madhGdakadySharanalak§anaik&rth3rthakriya- 
samarthe§u ghata ity esa£ 3rutir nive§yate; also 
TS, 1036-1037. 

Both M. and P. use the word ’samudSya’ 
[aggregate heap] as referring to a mere aggregate 
of component parts in order to distinguish it from 
’avayavl* (unitary whole) which the Nyaya- 
VaiSesikas allege to exist over and above the 
component parts. 


Accordingly, although both words (viz. pot and 
color.)) refer to the same object, we can say ’colours is 
not a pot*? And there is a similar distinction between 
a word which denotes a generic character and a word 
which denotes an aggregate?* [103 : 102] 

*M. (p* 47, lines 17-18): ‘Color?’ is an 
aspect-naming word, while ’pot’ is an aggregate¬ 
naming word. 
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e.g., gotva (cowhood) and go (cow). 


Objection (M., p. 47, last line-p. 48, line 1): 
If color etc. alone are existent and no unitary 
whole, how is it that one speaks of such relation 
(between a pot and color) as in the phrase ’the 
color of a pot’? (p., p. 98, lines 16-18): Why 
should we say *a forest of trees’ rather than ’a 
forest trees, 1 ’the color of the pot’ rather than 
* the dolor pot’? 

By such phrases as ’the color etc. of the pot’, 
the various powers of color etc. (viz. the paver of 
coloring etc.) are expressed as subordinate to a 
generic character (viz. pot-ness). Thus different 
types of designation are made in different ways (with 
regard to one and the same object). [104 : 103] 

*The meaning amounts to this: We make known 
the capacity of furnishing color (to the perceiver) 
which subsists in an aggregate of such objects as 
are known by the designation ’pot’. 



116 ♦ 


So much for the refutation of the first alter¬ 
native that the body in the form of a unitary whole 
is the cause of thought* (See M.*s introductory 
note to Vs. 96) 

The following verse is designed to refute the 
second alternative that the body as an aggregate 
of atoms is the cause of thought. 

If (the somatic atoms) were collectively the cause 
of thought, then there would be no mind if even one of 
the limbs were defective. On the other hand, if (these 
atoms) were severally capable (of producing thought), 
then (as) many thoughts (as there are atoms) would be 
produced at one time. [105 : 104] 

cf. ISP , vol. I, p. 527; te ca paramSnavah 
pratyekam vS hetavafc syufc samuditS. v5 / na tSvat 
pratyekaiji, pratibijSnkurotpadavat pratiparamSnu- 
vikalpotpattiprasangat / n£pi samuditSh, 
nSsikSdyekSngavaikalye 'pi mSnasSnutpSdSpatteh, 
ksitySdlnam anyatardpSye 'ckurSnutpattivat / 


117. 


Objection (M., p. 48, lanes 21—22)t A single 
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cognition is manifested by inhalation [prana] 
and exhalation [apgnaj as its regulators [niySmaka], 
Hence there are not many manifestations at one 
timet 


Inhalation:and exhalation cannot be the regulators 
(of cognitions), because they are manifold just as (much 
as the body which is an aggregate of atoms)* Even if 
they were unitary these would still be multiple mani¬ 
festations of cognition, because of the constant presence 

% 

of the cause (viz* inhalation etc*)* [106 : unnumbered 
half verse-105a] 

*From this verse through .Vs* 124, Dharmaklrtife 
discussion is directed against the theory that 
thought (or cognition) is manifested by means of 
prSna (inhalation) and apSna (exhalation)* We are 
unable to assign this theory to a specific school, 
although the pranas as bio-motor faculties occupy 
an important position in the Upanishads* 

For close parallels, see TS , 1864; BS, 11*4, 
1-19; SK, 29; Deussen, AGP , Band I, Abteilung II, 

pp* 93 ff» 
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118. 


If you say that (breath) is not the cause of 
multiple (and simultaneous cognitions), then it could 
not be the cause of consecutive cognitions either, since 
there can be no variation (in its nature)? [107a: 105b] 

*That is to say, if breath, constantly 
present, is capable of producing cognitions at all, 
then it should produce multiple cognitions simulta¬ 
neously. If it is incapable of so doing, it cannot 
be the cause of consecutive cognitions either. 

The idea underlying this verse is the same as 
that adopted by the Buddhists to refute every 
eternal cause (see note under Vs. 13). 


119 * 


Nor can there be any rule (of one cognition to one 
breath) since there is the perception of many objects 
during one (breath). [107b : 106] 


120 . 


(However,) should you grant that multiple cognitions 
occur by one thought, then these cognitions should arise 
simultaneously since there would be nothing to prevent 
them; (or if you do not admit this,) then (one thought) 
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cannot be (the cause of multiple cognitions) consecutive- 
ly either, because there is no variation in thought 
(whereby it might give rise to cognition one moment and 
be ineffective the next). [108 : 107] 

cf. TS, 197-198: ek&nugSraiklryatve paurvSparyam 

virudhyate / r0pa4abdSdicitt&nam ^aktakSranasan-'i 

• • 

nidlieh // ekSnantaravijiiSnEt sadvijnSnasainudbhavah / 
yugapad vedyate vyaktara at a istsprasadhanam // 

TSP: yy&daiva narttakSrUpam paSyati, tadaiva 
murajEdiSabdam £rnoti, kuvalaySdigandham ca jighrati, 
karp£ir2dirasam asvadayati, vyajanEniladispar^am 
cSnubhavati, vastradi manas&dEtum cintayati. 


121 . 


If numerous point-instant breaths pertaining to 
different points of time-were the cause of thoughts of 
the same character (viz. thoughts which are numerous, 
existing at a point-instant, and related to different 
points of time), then (we ask you); how could these 
(breaths) be consecutive without a cause which is 
consecutive?* And if the preceding homogeneous breath 
were the cause of the (subsequent one), then the first 


breath (of the body) would not be produced (as it would 
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[have no cause). [109-110 : 108-109] 

it 

M* (p* 50, lines 3-4): The cause of breath 
is the body which is (constantly present), not 
consecutively or intermittently so* And a consecu¬ 
tive effect cannot arise from a non-consecutive 
cause* 

JLJL ^ 

It is implied here that the Buddhist 
cittasantSna (thought-series) theory does not 
involve this absurdity inasmuch as the thought- 
series is constant from birth to birth, and so is 
beginningless* 


122 * 


(If you say, to guard against the non-origin of the 
first breath, that breath comes in a continuous series 
from the previous birth just as the cittasantgna [thou$i1>- 
series] does, then we anstver:) Such could not be the 
cause of thought. For, if so, there must certainly be 
a multiplicity of breath since it exists in different 
places*; whence the simultaneous occurrence of numerous 
cognitions** would be implied. [HI: HO] 
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According to Indian theories of biology 
there were five or more breaths centered in sepa¬ 
rate regions of the body* 

See Vs. 125 for the Buddhist argument that 
this absurdity cannot arise in the case of the 
cittasantana (thought-series). 


123. 


Again if you say, (to avoid the absurdity of the 
simultaneous occurrence of numerous thoughts, that 
numerous breaths existing at the same moment are the 
cause tahen as a set)* of one thought [caitanya], then 
no (thought) would arise when even one breath were 
imperfect as in the case of persons suffering from 
asthma etc. [112 : 111] 


*s2magrl, the unitary set of all necessary 


causes. 


124. 


(Or if you tate the breaths to be a cause as an 
aggregate rather than as unitary set [P., p. 101, line 11]), 
then there should be alteration in the cognition in 
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12 5. 


exact accordance with the state of the cause; for that 

is not the effect of 5£ which does not vary as 5c varies* 
[113 : 112] 


M* (p* 50, line 21): That is to say, as one 
of the breaths is increased or decreased the 
resultant cognition should be altered accordingly* 


Objection (M*, p* 50, last line): Why do 
numerous thoughts not appear simultaneously accord¬ 
ing to your theory (of thought-series)? 

(Answer:) A single cognition is the cause of single 
cognition by rule of its power, because a cognition will 
not grasp one thing if the preceding cognition is 
indisposed thereto by its attachment to another thing* 
[114 : 113] 

The capability or power [£akti] of the causal 
cognition consists, according to P* (p* 102, line 3), 
in the acquired tendency [samsk&ra] which it 
leaves when it vanishes, or in a particular form 
of attachment* 
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126 . If < the various types of) cognition originate once 
(viz. at first) from the body and thereafter are regu¬ 
lated each by its own species? how is it that the body 
which once was capable (of producing cognition) ceases 
to be (capable)?** [115 : 114] 

*That is, if our first cognition in this life 
(viz* our first sight, hearing etc.) originate 
from the body and each succeeding cognition is 
caused by the preceding homogeneous cognition* 

ju^ 

The body which once was capable of producing 
thought should be able to do so at any other time, 
unless some new factor is introduced to put an end 
to its capability* 

127. It may be objected that if the body is not the 
source [ 5 graya] of thought, then thought would continue 
to exist by itself upon the cessation of the body. 

(This objection would be valid) only if the cause for the 
continuity of thought (viz. former thought known as karma ) 
did not cooperate as an auxiliary in bringing the cause 
of the (future) body to perform its causal function. 
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This cause is the paflcgyatana* of the present life 
[116-117 : 115-116] 


Dharmaklrti r s view is that the causes of 
thought and body are auxiliary to one another* That 
is* thought and body besides being primary causes 
of the new thought and the new body, are auxiliary 
causes of the new thought and the new body* Hence 
the two effects, the new thought and the new body, 
are together just as were the two causes* (See 
Na . 73) 

*M* takes paflcgyatana as simply referring to 
the five sense organs [paflcendriya]• However, 

P* Cp* 103, last line) take3 dehahetu as kalalSdi- 
samjflitadehopgdgna as M* also does in his note on 
.Vs* 73 Cp* 33, line 19), If we follow P. T s inter¬ 
pretation, the paflcgyatana would be the five stages 
of the embryo, viz* kalala , arbuda, pe§in , ghana , 
and pra^gkhSL* cf* AbhK (p* 47, fol* 3; LVP , III, 
pp. 57-58): g jf,| y\ ? ^ fe fa ^ <*§ 

%. >- . Sd 

% » pathamara kalalam hoti kalalS hoti abbudam/ 

abbudS jSyate pesl pesl nibbattati ghano // ghana 
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pSsSkha jSyanti kesS loma nakhtoi ca / ya, cassa 
bhufljati m3t5.*« ## See LVP*s note* 

The five sense-organs correspond to the first 
five sense-organs of the SadEyatana , which, in the 
Twelve NidSnas, are preceded by the namarOpa, to 
which kalala etc, are assigned# 

In either case, pa-ffcSyatana here is to be 
understood as referring to the body, 

cf« M, (p, 53, lines 3-4): dehEntara s 
anEgatapaftcEyatana, and TSP, vol. I, p, 538: 
tathS hi paHc ay a t anal aks ano dehasantanasyEvasthEbheda 
evEyam Erautriko dehah.... 


128* 


If, in order to deny karma as the auxiliary and 
paflcEyatana as the cause of the future body, you say 
that they are not seen as such, we have pointed out that 
this is an inconclusive argument. And the sense-organs 
etc, are inconclusive like the rest [gesavat] 


[118 : 117] 


*See Ns&, 94-95 and notes which deal with a 
similar discussion: It is an inconclusive argument 
to assert the absence of something simply because 
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it is not seen [ anupalabdhimStrSd eva tadabhSva- 
PAfePIP ggiScayakaranam. p, p. 104 , lines 9 - 10 ], 
for it may be by nature invisible [adrfya] . in the 
next statement the opponent chooses a hetu which he 
supposes must be visible* 

sesavat. An objector might offer such an 
argument as this, ’’The sense-organ of the preceding 
body does not bring about the sense-organ of the 
succeeding body, because it is a sense-organ* We 
see that Devadatta f s eye does not bring about 
Yajfladatta’s eye* Sense-organs act simply on their 
objects, the objects of sense* Here we have an 
entity which is visible and so, where we do not 
see it at work we may say that it is absent•" 

The answer to this objection is that the causal 
forces of the sense-organ is no more naturally 
visible than that of thought* P* (p. 104, lines 
14-15) says, "The manufacturing ef a sense-organ 
for the future body is something which is naturally 
invisible and so the fact that it is not seen is 
not conclusive of its non-existence♦" 
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129 * 


130, 


(During the present life,) the power of the preced¬ 
ing sense-organs is seen in (the latter) homogeneous 
(sense-organs). (Accordingly, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the preceding sense-organs bring about the 
latter ones.) And since we see (constant) variation 
(in their acuteness etc., these sense-organs) must arise 
in a constant succession. (Then why cannot this inference 
be extended to the sense-organs of the next life [B., 
p. 104, line 33J?) [119 : 118] 


Objection (P., p. 105, lines 3-4)t The sense- 
organs are produced at first from the body, not 
from the (preceding) sense-organs, and thereafter 
are produced each by its (own homogeneous) sense- 
organ. (Compare this objection with Ys. 125.) 

(Answer:) If the sense-organs were born from the 
body the same undesirable implication would result as 
before? [120a: 119a] 

*P# (p. 105, lines 7 ff.):notices numerous 
undesirable implications. Granted that the sense- 
organs are produced from the body, is it from the 
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body possessed of sense-organs or without sense- 
organs? In the first alternative (cf. Yss, 53-54), 
the sense-organs being produced from the sense- 
organs, we must postulate the other world to explain 
the production of the first sense-organ* In the 
second alternative (cf* XTs* 55), the sense-organs 
would be produced from the hair and fingernails, or 
from the dead body* And since the body consists of 
numerous parts (cf* Vs-# 116), numerous sense-organs 
would appear nor would they be of any fixed size* 

And how is it that the body which was once capable 
of producing the sense-organs should later cease to 
be capable (cf* Ys* 126)?e\EtC* 


131. 


If you say it is from thought that they are produced, 
so be it; and a future body too* (120b: 119b] 


Dharraaklrti does not object to deriving the 
sense-organs from thought, which he has given an 
auxiliary cause in the preceding argument. But if 
the opponent admits so much, he must admit that 
thought also gives rise to a body for the next life, 
an admission which the materialist will not relish. 
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(Recapitulatory verse:) Accordingly, union with 
a future body cannot be disproved by -all final thoughts 
being defective as causes-, while the argument that 
they are just this (viz. final thoughts) proves nothing, 
for it is inconclusive like the rest. [121 • 120 ] 


M., p. 53, lines 13-14: Thus, thought alone 
being the cause for the birth of another thought, 
the repeated practice of compassion is admissible 
through continuous birth even though a body comes 
to an end* This confirms the statement (Ys* 39), 
"Compassion is a proof (of the Buddha’s validity), 
and this Cis completely natural to him) from long 
repeated practice." 


You may raise an objection as follows: Granted 
that there may be excellence (or intensity) [vi£esa] by 
repeated practice, this excellence cannot transgress its 
inherent nature [svabhSva] as in leaping (by repeated 
practice, one can never come to leap a mile), or in the 
heating of water (one cannot bring water to a flame)* 

Then we answer: (The given two instances are not proper*) 
If an imposed excellence requires further effort (to be 
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brought about again, as is the case with excellence in 
leaping)* or if its substratum is inconstant, (as is the 
case with in the heating of water, for as the heat 
grows more intense the water boils away), then such an 
excellence or intensity does not increase nor is it 
*natural f ; because (in the former case) the causes 
(viz# strength and the particular exertion, etc*) which 
were capable of (forming the previous int en sity) are 
incapable of forming the subsequent one; and (in the 
latter case) an intensity whose substratum is ever 
inconstant, even if this intensity increases, c ann ot be 
an * inherent nature*. 

But if . an imposed intensity does not require 
further effort, then (any) further effort (that may 
occur) produces (an increase of) intensity. (This is 
the case of compassion etc.) [122-125 : 121-124] ( ... 

... .;V.i i* 

*cf* TS, 3168: daSahastSntaraiji vyorano yo 
namotplutya gacchati / na yojanam asau gantum 
gakto 'bhySsaSatair api // This verse is given as 
a MimSmsakas 1 objection against the Buddhist 
assertion that excellence of knowledge can lead a 
person to supernormal vision# 
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cf. re, 3421: ye vS sthirSSraye vrttih 
kathaBcid api cihitS*/ tadbhavlylpunaryltna- 
vyapeksS* badhake 'sati // 


Compassion etc,, when produced in thought by 
repeated practice, acts by its own spontaneity [svarasa] 
(independently of further effort), just like (the 
variations produced) in wood, quicksilver, and gold by 
the application of fare and other means (viz* carana— 
jSrana [a particular metallurgic process] and putapaka 
[ba k i n g an object inside a covering]*) [126 : 125] 

JL 

All three examples are of partial transforma¬ 
tions* Wood is first turned to charcoal, hence 
M,’s remark (p* 54, last line-p. 55, line 1) that one 
can paint with it in this condition, then to cinders 
and ashes* Apparently c3ranajSrana and putapaka::a 
produce intermediate transformations of mercury and 
gold* P. and M* differ as to which process is 
applied to which mineral. The main point is that 
when heat is applied the second time, the chemist 
need not repeat the first transformation but begins 
with the transformation already acquired and 
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increases it further. "Likewise, compassion etc. 
which is produced by repeated practice acts by its 
own spontaneity since it does not stand in need of 
further effort for reproduction, nor is its substra- 
turn inconstant, (M. f p. 55, lines 2-3).” 

cf* TS, 3422: samskSrotkarsabhedena 

~~* • • 

kSsth&paryantavrttiyah / te sambhavanti vispa^tam 
£atakumbhavi6uddhivat // 


135. 


Accordingly, such a quality (as compassion) appear¬ 
ing in those (who practise it) becomes the * inherent 
nature 1 (of the practioners' mind). Thus each further 
effort produces further intensity. [127 :126] 


136 


Since such thoughts as compassion etc. grow intense 
by means of their preceding homogeneous causes, how 
should there be any limit (to their increase) when they 
are repeatedly practised? [128 : 127] 


yJL l'**- 

’ c f, TS, 3414 : / samanajStJyapSrvabijapravrttayah/ 
te 'tyantavrddhidharmSnah samskSrotlcarsabhedatah // 
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137 . 


138 * 


Aid leaping does not derive in this way from 
leaping (as does compassion from compassion)* The 
limited nature of leaping is due to the limited power 
of its causes, namely strength and exertion. [129:128] 

TS, 3424: lafighanodakatapEbhysIm na ceha 
vyabhicSritSi / na hi tal lafighanSd eva 
langhanam balayatnayoh // 

Objection (M., p* 55, lines 20-21): If leaping 
proceeds from one*s strength and exertion only aid 
not from its preceding homogeneous cause, then one 
would be able to leap as far before practice as 
after* 

cf. TSP , vol* II, p* 893: sySd etad yadi 
balayatnSbhySm eva lafighanam bhavati na langhanSt 
evaiji saty abhyase ySdjSajji langhanam puru§asya 
bhavati tSdrgabhySsSt prSg api prapnoti* 

(Answer:) Because of physical defects one f s leap¬ 
ing at first is not such as it is later (viz* after 
practice). When these have been gradually removed, the 
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|body reaches its proper strength* [130: 129] 


139 * 


M* (p* 55, line 24), such as heaviness of 
body caused by the phlegmatic humour* 

cf* (Cont* of preceding TSP quotation): 
pr&ktanasya SlesmadinE dehasya viguijatvSt pa£c3dvan 
na la&ghanam upajayate* pa&cEt tu £anaih 
prayatnena dehavaigunye 'panite sati yathEbalam 
ev£vati§thate langhanara. 


Objection (P*, p. 107, lines 29-30): But if 
compassion requires only a homogeneous cause, since 
these extend backward in an endless series, it 
would always have been natural (and perfect, i*e*, 
there would be no need for practice)* In order to 
answer this objection, the author says: 

(It is) when compassion, (though) growing from 
homogeneous cause, is not obstructed by its opposites 
(viz* hatred etc.), which also grow from homogeneous 
cause, that it reaches naturalness (or perfection) in 
the thought (-series)* C131 :130] 
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For each preceding practice is the basis [mQla, 
i«e« cause] for the intensification of each subsequent 
mental property such as compassion [krpa], distaste for 
the world [vair^gya] , enlightenment [bodha] etc* 

[132 : 131] 


P. (p. 108, line 7): Practice is the cause 
of the intensification of compassion, not of its 
simple reproductions, which is caused by the 
preceding compassion* 


(Accordingly) compassion as a natural or essential 
quality derives from its repeated practice in the same 
manner as do pity CghrnS] , distaste for the world 
[vairSgya], and passion [rgga] .* [133a : 132a] 
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§5strtva 


Dharmaklrti proceeds now to discuss the third 
epithet, ggstrtva (teacherhood), given to the 
Buddha by DinnSga# 


The compassionate [one who is perfected in excel¬ 
lence of comiseration, urged by his unendur an ce of 
others’ suffering], applies himself to appropriate means 
[upaya] for removing (his o*vn) suffering; for it is 
difficult for one to whom the object to be striven for 
(viz* the Cessation of Suffering) and its cause (viz* the 
Path) are invisible to explain them (to others)* 

[133b-134 : 132b-133] 

*This bracketed part is missing in Tibetan 
translation* 

**P. (p. 108, lines 19-20): The effort of the 
compassionate one to remove his suffering is natural. 
Without destroying his own suffering it would be 
impossible to remove the suffering of others. 
Accordingly, having realized the destruction of his 



own suffering he then applies himself to realizing 
this for all creatures* 


Reflecting by means of inference and scripture, he 
(viz* the Boddhisattva, "would-be Buddha* 1 in the sense 
of MahaySna Buddhism) examines the cause of suffering 
and its impermanent nature (which he understands) because 
of the characteristics (such as impermanency etc*) of 
suffering itself* [135 : 134] 


M* (p* 57, line 11): Why should the imperma¬ 
nent nature etc* of the cause of suffering be 
examined? 


He sees that if the cause (of suffering) be perma¬ 
nent, there can be no cessation of (suffering). Hence 
he examines what opposes the cause of suffering for the 
purpose of destroying the effect (via. suffering). And 
that which opposes the cause of suffering is ascertained 
by knowledge of the nature of this cause. [136-137a = 

135-136a] 
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145 . The cause of suffering is thirst* [sneha] which i3 
produced by attachment to the self and what pertains 
to the self UtmStmlyaj and which constitutes the acquired 
tendency [samskSra] (for further birth). The belief in 
soullessness, as opposed to that, is what eliminates (the 
cause of suffering). [137b-138a : 136b-137a] 

*cf. IVss. 92-93 


146. (After he has ascertained the cause of suffering 

and what contradicts it in this manner through inference 
and scripture [M., p. 58, lines 6-7]), to him (viz. the 
Boddhisattva), from practising many and various means 
over a vast period of time, vices and virtues here (viz. 
pertaining respectively to the cause of suffering and 
what contradicts it) become perfectly clear. Hence and 
from his excellence of thought, the residual force 
[vSsanS ] of the cause of his suffering is abolished. 

[138b-139 : 137b-138] 


147. 


This characteristic (viz. the abolition of the 
residual force of the cause of suffering) distinguishes 
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the great sage (viz. the Samyafaambuddha , the Buddha 
in the sense of MahSySna Buddhism) who exerts himself 
for the good of others from the pratyekabuddhas (and 
the £rSvakas* ). 140a : 139a] 


Pra tyekabuddha , a Buddhist saint who has won 
enlightenment by himself and lives in solitude not 
working for others; SrSvaka, a Buddhist saint who 
has been enlightened through others* teachings* 

In Mahilyana texts, these two are often distinguished 
from the Boddhisattva , viz* candidate for the Buddha- 
hood in the MahSySna sense, whose ideal is to 
enlighten others as well as themselves* In this 
verse, Dharmaklrti, as a MahSyanist, speaks of the 
complete abolition of the vSsanS as a characteristic 
of the MahSySna Buddha which is not found in the 
other two. Ccf* Yanakarai, Systems of Buddhistic 
'Thought , p*'89) 


Objection (P., P. US, 11“ 31 " last 
Hie master (DinnSga) has shown (in his auto-commen- 
tary, see introduction) teaching as the means to 
the cessation of suffering and said that the appli 
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cation [prayoga] (of the Buddha's intention [sfaya] 
of benefitting the world [hitSisitva] ) of his 
being a teacher [&5strtva] by teaching the world* 

So how is it that the repeated practice of the means 
[upSySbhySsa] is here discussed (where £astrtva 
[teacherhood] should be the topic)? 

(Answer:) This *repeated practice of the means* 
is held to be nothing but the teaching, for it has just 
that as its purpose# (And) these two (viz# hitaigitva 
and Sftstrtva) are spoken of (by DifinSga) as the cause 
(of the effect * sugatatva ) because they come prior to 
the accomplishment (of the said effect)* [140b-141a : 
139b-140a] 
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VI# Sugatatva 


Note: So far DharmakStrti has discussed the 

twofold cause of Buddhahood, viz# hitaisitva 

- 

(the Buddha*s desire of the good of the world) and 
£3strtva (the Buddha*s teacherhood)# From this 
verse he sets out to discuss the twofold effect 
of that cause, as shoi^n by DinnSga, viz# sugatatva 
(the Blessedness of the Buddha; literally sugata 
means *who has left or fared well*) and tSyitva 
(saviorhood)# 

He beings with sugatatva, which he takes to 
have three virtues, following Dinn3ga*s auto¬ 
commentary# 


The Blessedness of the Buddha [sugatatva] consists 
in his having left the cause (of suffering)# It is 
threefold*: [141b : 140b] 

*M# (p# 59, lines 8-9): Because the particle 
su has three meanings; (1) praisworthiness 
[pragastatS] as in a beautiful figure [surCpa] , 

(2) lack of recurrence [apunarSvrtti] as in a well- 



cured fever [jgnastajuaraj, and ( 3 ) completeness 
[nl hfesata] as a well-filled Ci.e. completely 
filled) jar [supQrnaghata]• 


(1) Praiseworthy, because suffering does hot.tOuch 
him because of his belief in soullessness or because of 
his meditation [yukti*] . [i 42a : 141a] 

P* (p, 116, lines 17-18) gives two alterna¬ 
tives for the meaning of yukti; meditation on the 
heap of impurities to be abandoned, or yoga. 


151, 


(2) Without recurrence. The arising of birth 
and vices is called recurrence. Lack of recurrence 
[apunarSgama s apunar^vrtti] derives from abolishing 
the seed (of these arisings, namely) the doctrine of 
soul* since this (doctrine of soullessness) is true and 
different in nature from (the doctrine of soul, 
[142b-first half of 143b s 141b-first half of 142b] 


*At this point the opponent may object as 
follows (P, t p. 116, line 31-last line): If you 
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say that the doctrine of soullessness sets aside 
the result of the doctrine of soul because the 
former contradicts the latter (see verse 146), 
one may point out that) each doctrine is equally 
contradictory to the other. Thus the doctrine of 
soul which is set aside by the doctrine of soul¬ 
lessness itself sets aside (the doctrine of 
soullessness). Accordingly there can be no lack 
of recurrence nor can there be cessation without 
remainder. 

Accordingly, the Text adds the following 
statement beginning with ’since 1 . 

cf. TSP, vol. II, pp. 870-871: syad etat, 
yatha nairatmyadar5anasaraSkr§nte cetasi 
viruddhatayatmadarSanasyotpattum anavakSSas tathS 
naircttmyadar&anasy&pi StmadarfianasamSkrSnte 
raanasi, virodhasya tulyatvSt, tataS ca kasya cin 

nairSLtmyadar6anasy5sambhavad asiddho hetuh. 

**P. (p. 117» li^es 4-6): Because the doctrine 
of soullessness is true [sadbhntaj, and because 
of a contradiction, namely, its contradiction to the 
doctrine of soul. That which is true sets aside 
that which is not true. By contradiction alone we 
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get simply contradiction (since neither term is 
able to set aside the other)* But the doctrine 
of soullessness has a different nature (from the 
doctrine of soul, because the former is true)* 

The doctrine of soul cannot be said to have a 
different nature from the other, (or to have any 
nature at all) for there is no soul, since the 
soul does not exist from the vieifpoint of ultimate 
reality* So what remainder could there be? For 
remainder is not different from recurrence* 

M* (p* 59, last line-p* 60, line 1) analyzes 
the compound tadbhOtabhinnatmatayS differently, 
viz., ’because it (the soul doctrine) is different 
in nature from the true doctrine (bhttta, i.e* the 
doctrine of soullessness)* * 

cf* TSP, vol. Ilf P* 8731 bhGta& ca svabhSvo 
visayasya ksanikiinStmSdirBpa iti pratipdditam etat. 

tena nairatmyagrahanasvabhSvam eveti tan natma- 

grahana^svabhSvaaw yat punar anyathasvabhavo 'sya 
khyttimadbanam asSmarthyitd JgantukapratyayabalSd 
evety avltisthate, na svabhSvffit^yathl rajjvSm 
sarpapratyayasya.nairStmyajflana, tu 
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svabhJvatvSt pramanasahSyatvac ca balavad iti 
tulye 'pi virodhitve StraadarSane pratipakso 
vyavasthSpyate# na cStmadariianam tasya tad- 
viparltatvSt. 


(3) ’Remainder* here refers to what is not 
defilement or passion, such as deformity of body, speech 
and thought or clumsiness in speaking of the Path# 

(These can be brought to) destruction without remainder 
by repeated practice (of the doctrine of soullessness)# 
[Second half of 143b-first half of 144b : second half of 
142b-first half of 143b] 

*The reading of P.’s text ['£esakle£anir jaranj] 
is wrong, as shown by P.’s comment (p# 117, lines 
8-10) t. "But when no defilements [kleSaa] are 
present, how could there be that which is produced 
by defilements? (Such a question) is wrong, because 
(there may still be) that which is not defilement 
and not passion but which results simply from 
contact with the residual force [vSsang] , like 
vulgar speed, lack of skill in the manifold analysis 
of the Path# How then, can this remainder [n.b#, 




ff!! DOt be aboiished? By the doctrine of 

soullessness, and there is no other cause of its 
abolit ion,*’ 

M.*s reading of nirjvara as against P.’s nirjara 
agrees with Tibetan translation [nad • med]. 


153* 


Some (viz, the MimSipsakas) claim that the faults 
involved in (human) speech are indestructible, (and 
that omniscience is therefore impossible), 

(However, in their favorite inference) the exclusion 
[vyatireka s vyavrtti] (of the probans, viz, * human 
speakership*, from the contrary of the probandum, viz, 
all persons who are faultless) is doubtful. Accordingly 
this inference is non-concomitant, [Second half of 
144b-l45a : second half of 143b-144a] 


The MimSrasaka inference in question is: *A man 
possesses faults such as passion etc,, because he 
is a human speaker,’ The probans, viz, ’human 
speakership’, of this inference, to be valid, must 
not be found in any case contrary to the probandum 
[vipaksa], viz, in any man who is faultless. This, 
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154. 


however, is doubtful. Therefore the inference in 
question is regarded as non-concomitant. 

The inference and this criticism of it are 
found in NB, III, 70-72, where they are used to 
establish Dharraahlrti’s new category of fallacies 
sandigdha *naik3ntlka. 

cf* TS , 3369b-3370a: vaktrtvam yat tu lokena 
mat am adhyavasSyikam / tatra tSdrSi hetoh sy2t 
sandigdhavyatirekitS // 


And should they claim that the indestructibility 
of the faults (of speech) may be shown by (1) their 
eternity, (2) the absence of means (to destroy them), and 
(3) the absence of the knowledge of the means (even if 
such did exist), (we may refute these claims by (1) the 
fact that faults have a cause (viz* the doctrine of 
soul, and so are not eternal)} (2) (the fact that) they 
are destroyed by the practice of the opposite (viz* the 
doctrine of soullessness) of their cause (so there is a 
means to destroy them), and (3) (the fact that) knowledge 
of this (means to destroy the faults) is reached by 
knowing the true nature of their cause (viz* the doctrine 
of soul). [145b-no number-147a : 144b-146a] 
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VII. TSyitva 


Dharmaklrti now takes up tSyitva (The Buddha’s 
saviorhood) which is given by Diiin2ga as the second 
effect of the twofold cause of the Buddha (see 
introductory note to Vs* 144)* In expounding tSyitva. 
he follows Diunaga's distinction of sugatatva and 
tayitva as characterized respectively by svSrtha 
(beneficial for himself) and parErtha (beneficial 
for others)* That is to say, sugatatva with 
three virtues refers to the aspect of the Buddha’s 
accomplishment of his own aim, and tayitva derives 
from his exertion for others. 


TSya (salvation) means the proclamation of the 
Path which he has himself seen. He does not speak 
untruth since there is no fruit for him to strive for 
and because of his pity, because his exertion in all his 
undertakings is for the good of others* Therefore, 

(= because of this salvation which he gives), the Buddha 

is authoritative* 

Or taza means the revealing of the Four Noble 
[147b-148 : 146b-147] 


Truths* 



156 . 


Ending his discussion on hitaisitva , SSstritva, 

IHgaJatva and tfiritva, Dharmakirti now proc^- 

to discuss the truthfulness of the Four Noble 

Truths, which the Buddha expounds as a savior 
[ tgyin j. 


1 -’Catvu ^gryasatygni (Four Noble Truths) 

1. Duhkhasatya n 

(The five) element-groups [ skandha ]* of one who is 
in the mundane existence is suffering [ duhkha ]. 

[First half of 149a: t first; half ofj148a] 

The five element-groups are rGpa (the physical 
elements, matter), vedanS (feeling), sanjflS 
(ideation, conception), samsk5ra (volition, will) 
and vijfiana (consciousness without content)* 

In Buddhism, all the samskrtadharmas (things 
composite, or phenomenal world in modern terms) 
are supposed to consist of these five element- 
groups. Hence they do not admit such a thing as 
the eternal soul over and above these five element- 

groups* 
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157. At thlS P ° int » the opponent may object as 

follows (M., p. 62, lines 13-14): If only the 
(five) element-groups originate interdependent^ 
(cf. Vs. 58) and there is no (eternal) soul that 
is subject to mundane existence, it would be 
(implied) that passion etc. originate adventi¬ 
tiously and without cause. 

To this objection the author ans wers: 

(Not so:) Since we see that passion etc. are 
intensified by repeated practise, (we must admit that) 
they do not originate adventitiously nor without 
cause, for (that which has no cause) is contradictory 
to its birth. [Second half of 149a-149b : second half 
of 148a-148b] 

cf. TS, 1948: rJtgadvesSdayaS c5ml patavo 
’bhySsayogatah / anvayavyatirekJbhySm bhavantah 

pariniScitSh // 


The following verses deny the explanation 
that is offered by the school of physicians, cf 
Wise, Hindu Medicine, PP« 42-49, 214 2 
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M. (p. 62, line 21-last line) puts their theory 
thus: ”A man whose nature is ventous (i.e. who 
suffers from the humor wind) is stupid, a man 
whose nature is bilious is hateful and one whose 
nature is phlegmatic is passionate•** 

Note that the Indians associate phlegm [ £lesma ji] 
with the opposite characteristic from that taught 
by the ancient physicians of the west* 

(Stupidity, hatred and passion) are not properties 
of the humors wind (bile and phlegm), because there is 
no concomitance* If you say no fault is involved (in 
this humor-theory) because the re is a commingling of 
the humors (in each person), then why is it that no 
other properties of the humors are seen? [150 : 149 
misprinted as 148] 

M* (p. 63, lines 3-8): A man suffering from 
the humor wind may be found to be not very stupid, 
a bilious man may not show sharp hatred, and a 
phlegmatic man may not manifest strong passion. 
Accordingly, stupidity etc. are not concomitant 
with the humors. Again, if the faults are proper¬ 
ties of the three humors and these humors all exist 
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in every man, why is it that only these three 
properties are made manifest? Why not also the 
hardness, the smell (VibhHticandra-s note) etc.? 

cf. TS 1960 and TS£(p;.549): balEsEdiprabhEvena na 
ca tesSm samudbhavah / pflrvavad vyabhicSrasya 
sarvathE 'py upalambhatah // — tatra balEsah 
SlesmE# ««.*kim ca 5lesm3dytipacay5pacayabhySi]i 
na ragEdinam upacaySpacayau bhavatah. na ca yad 
bhedEd yasya bhedo na bhavati tat tasya kEryam 
yuktam atiprasangEt. . tathE &le§mano 'pi tivradve§o 
dr§to na tu tlvrarEgah, pittapralertir api tlvrarSgo 
drsto na tlvradve§Edir iti sankaryam drSyate* na 
ca yam ant arena yasya bhEvah sa tasya hetur yuktah. 
yadavastbo r£g2 drstas tadavastho 'pi dveslty ato 
'pi vyabhicEran na §lesmEdidharm£ rEgSdayah. 


(Again,) it is impossible that each of the faults 
is a property of all (three humors), far in this case 
passion (could not vary but) would always be the same. 
If you say that there is no fault involved because the 
case is like that of color etc., (we answer that the 
same reproof would be applicable there too, unless you 
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admit the power of particular karma (as an auxiliary 
to cause variations of color etc.). [151-i5 2 a . 

150 misprinted as 149-no number] 


"The case is like that of color”: (m., 
p* 63, lines 13-14:) Just as color: etc., though 
caused by the gross elements only, sometimes 
increases and sometimes decreases, so does passion 
etc# 


M# (p# 63, lines 19-20): But it might be 
objected that passion etc# do not come simply from 
the humors but from special alterations of the 
humors just as do (various forms) of sickness# 
Thus the sameness of passion etc* would not be 
implied# To this the author says: 


(No,) because there is no special alteration (m 
passion etc.) when there is a special alteration (of 
the humors). [first half of 152b: first half of 151a] 
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161 * 


162, 


Objection (M., p, 64, line 3): But your 
probans (viz, f because there is no special altera¬ 
tion in passion etc*’) is contrary to fact, for 
we see that when phlegm etc* are increased, passioi 
etc, are also increased, 

(Answer:) The probans here is not contrary to 
fact, because there is an alteration (in hatred and 
not in passion etc,) for the alteration of all the 
(humors, which is painful), (Passion, hatred and 
stupidity, hoivever, are not all) produced from all (the 
humors, since this would imply the sameness of passion 
etc,, as has been pointed out in Vs. 159), [Second 
half of 152b-153a : second half of 151a-151b] 


(Furthermore,) when the cause increases the effect 
cannot disappear, as we see in the case of fever, 
[153b-first half of 154a : 152a-first half of 152b] 

In the case of a serious illness phlegm may 
increase greatly, atd at the same time passion 
disappears. Thus, phlegm cannot be the cause of 
passion. When bile, which is truly a cause of 
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163 ♦ 


164* 


fever, increases, the fever increases also. 


Objection (M., p. 64, lines 14-15): Very 
well, but passion etc* appear when the humors 
are in equipoise, and hatred etc* appear when they 
are not equipoise* Accordingly, your probans 
that passion etc* are not altered when the humors 
are altered is contrary to fact* 

To this the author says: 

And the alteration (- increase) of passion comes 
from pleasure (and only indirectly from the equipoise of 
the humors which gives rise to pleasure). [Second half 
of 154a : second half of 152b] 

See Vs. 87 which deals with the same subject. 


If you say that passion fails to arise because of 
in brought about by disequilibrium (of the humors), 

u must explain why passion arises (in other cases). 

from equipoise of the humors 
(If you answer that) from eq v 

„ increase of semen, and from thus arises 
ere comes an increase 
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lust, (then we will point out) that a man may be 
passionate while his humors are not in equipoise; 
likewise, a man (who is strong in perfect knowledge) 
may have no passion while his humors are in equipoise. 
There are even some men (who are still passionate) 
when they are passing blood from loss of semen. Further¬ 
more, semen is not restricted (for its object) to one 
[particular woman. [154b-156a: 153a-154] 


165. 


Accordingly, (by your theory,) a man*s passion 
would never be sharper for one woman (than for another). 
If you say that beauty of limbs etc. (is an auxiliary 

cause), we answer, no, because a man is not necessarily 

■ 

attracted by all (beautiful women), and passion 
(wherever it is found) is never unrestricted. [156b- 


157a : 155] 


,f A man is not necessarily attracted by all 
beautiful women”: A man may be attracted by a 
woman who lacks beauty (M., p. 65, lines 14-15). 
And even if beauty does attract him, it is never 
beauty in general. His passion is restricted to 
one or a certain number of specific women. 
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166. 


And. passion would arise evf»n in « ____ , 

even an a man who takes no 

notice of women*s virtues. If you say notice of the 
virtue of a woman is an auxiliary cause, then everyone 
(who as passionate) would take notice of virtue, for 

the cause would be the same in all cases. [157b-158a : 
156] 


cf. TS, 1952: &ubh&tm2yasthirSdam£ ca 
sam2ropyangagSdasuv/ / r 2 .g 2 .dayah pravartante 
tadrQps visaya na ca // 


167. 


(Again, according to the doctrine of the humors,) 
a hateful man cannot be in the same (phlegmatic) state 
as the lustful man, because hate and lust are different 
in nature. But no actual rule can be observed in this 
effect. [158b-159a : 157] 


Dharmaklrti now shows that these faults, viz. 
implication of the sameness of passion etc., are 
not found in the Buddhist theory. 

I These faults are not implied in the doctrine of one 
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who holds that passion etc. proceed in accordance with 
differences in the residual force [ vSsanS l left by the 
(preceding) homogeneous momentt 

By the same argument we deny that passion etc. are 
properties of the gross elements. [159b-first half of 
160b : 158-first half of 159b] 


*Vs. 90, and TS, 1954-1956: vi§ayopanipSte tu 
sukhaduhkhSdisambhavSh / tasmSt samanajatiya- 
vSsanSparipSkajHh // ragadvesSdayah kle£Sh 
pr at is ankhy2nav idv i s 2m / ayonisomanaskSfa*!*.- 

vidheyana^i yath2balam // sSksSt tu visayE naiva 
rSgadvesadihetavah / ekah kle£o hi tatra sy3t 
sarvesSm tasya bodhavat // 


169^ An objector may admit with the Buddhist that 

the cause of passion is the preceding moment of 
passion, but may still insist that the source 
f Sgraya , niSraya] of passion is the body, just as 
earth etc* are the sources of white color etc. 
Accordingly, Dharmaklrti says: 

I white color etc. do not take earth etc. for their 
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the notion of 


source 


source, for we have refuted 

(cf. Vs, 74). [second half of 160b 
half of 159b-160a] 


-161a : second 


At this point it may be objected that the 
Buddha himself used the notion of source, for he 
said. Depending on the gross elements", that is, 
talcing them as its source [ S&ritya ], "color 
arises" (M., p. 66, line 21; P„, p. 124, line 17). 

For the above-quoted Buddha’s statement, cf. 
AbhK (p. 8, fol. 3, SL. % % t&J 0 $ % "t fca • AjL 
^ £-45 ftriSL : 'f **“ ; lvp, i, 

p, 65); AbhV , I, p. 66, lines 25-27: spra§$avyani 
bhikgo bahyam ayatanam catvgri mahSbhutani catvari 
mahabhfitgny upadaya rCpy anidar£anam sapratigham . 

To this the author answers: 

The phrase ’depending on that (viz. the gross 
elements’) is used in the sense of cause [ hetu ] (and 

not source)* 

(Or we may admit the concept) source but only when 
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171 * 


the derivative is inseparable from its source, and 
never otherwise. [161b-162a : 160b-161a] 

As VibhQticandra notes, the second sentence 
is a concession. M. (p. 67, lines 2-3): "Since 
color forms a single congeries with the four gross 
elements, that is, is inseparable and never found 
apart from them as its source, the four elements 
may be (called) the source (of color)." Actually, 
liie Buddhist does not admit the separate existence 
of substcnce (e.g. earth) and quality (e.g. white). 
There is just one entity here, viz. the visible 
thing. But this will not furnish an analogy for 
passion etc. The gross elements are not the 
1 source* of passion etc. because there is no such 
inseparability. 

P.t s reading T a£ravo ' vuktam anvathS 1 agrees 
with the Tibetan translation \rten . yin. . g shan • 
du • hphad • ma . yin .* and is to be preferred to 

M. T s reading •• 


If you say that (consciousness [caitanya] takes the 
gross elements as its source and yet is) separate from 
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172, 


them just as the intoxicating power of wine (is separate 
from the wine itself), we answer that the power is 
nothing other than the thing. It is this thing which 
perishes. So long as it remains intact the 'derivative 1 
does not depart from the Source*. [162b-first half 
of 163b : 16lb-first half of 162b] 

When we speak of wine turning sour, what has 
really happened is that the wine, which was capable 
[ samartha ] of producing certain effects, has 
perished, and a new entity which is incapable 
[ asamartha ] has been produced. As long as the wine 
remains intact, that is, as long as it remains 
wine, it cannot be incapable of producing its 
effects, derivative* [ agrita ] and 'source* 
[ &graya ] are here used in the sense admitted in 
the last verse, not of two things really distinct 
but of two aspects of one and the same thing. 


If you say that the case in question is the same, 
we say, no; because of the difference of consciousness 
and the gross elements, for they are apprehended in 
different sorts of cognitions and because, (if so,) as 
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long as the body remained unaltered, thought would remain 
the same, just like color etc.* [Second half of 163b- 
kalf of 165a : second half of 162b-first half of 

164a] 


H The case in question is the same” : That is, 
there is identity of consciousness and the gross 
elements, like that of the power of wine and wine. 
When this material consciousness has existed it 
perishes, and a new non-conscious material is 
produced. To this we say, no (M., p. 67, lines 
16-17). 

*Color, being only an aspect of the matter 
which forms the body, cannot change unless the 
matter changes. But thought is different, cf. 

Vs. 71. 


One might object as follows (M., p. 68, lines 
4.5): Even though body and cognition are identical, 
cognition may vary in accordance with the various 
objects (presented to it). Hence the author asks: 
(one should read dehasvlrthanto for dehasvSrthgnaa ) 
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What dependence can there be of mental knowledge 

[v ikalpa ] on objects? [Second half of 165a : second 
half of 164a] 

Mental knowledge ( vikalpa = manovijfigna , mental 
cognition, e*g® pleasure etc*) is independent of 
the objects which may be present* It arises from 
the residual force [ vSsana ] of former thought* 


174* 


But if a given cognition [ jflSnam kificit ] of a 
given man has as its cause the awakening of his residual 
force [ vSsanS ] (of previous cognition) and is independent 
of the body, then one cognition (simply) comes from 
another cognition* [165b~166a r 164b-165a] 


This is the theory which Dharmaklrti accepts* 
M. (p* 68, lines 12 ff*) interprets the verse 
somewhat differently, taking v3san5bodhakgraflam 
as a tatpuruga rather than a bahuvrlhi and supply¬ 
ing utoadyarngnasya jfignasya with kasyacit * This 
forces one to contrue kSranam in two directions 
and also seems to misinterpret DharraakSrti's 
theory. Cognition does not awaken the vflsang but 
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is awakened by the vSsanS. 


If someone should say, "We grant that (cognition 
does not come from that which lacks cognition), for 
the reason that all things in the world are connected 
with the power of cognition,"* then we should answer, 
"Uko other than an ox of a Stlrakhya philosopher, a man 
without shame, would wish to say such a thing? (It is 
as much as saying,) ’That exists which has never been 
seen: a hundred elephants stand on the tip of a grass 
blade.*” [166b-168a : 165b-167a] 

This is SSmkhya doctrine. Cause is simply 
the manifesting of what already existed before in 
an unmanifested state. Cognition derives 
ultimately from original nature [ pradhgna or 
prakrti], from which all things in the world derive. 


The form in which an entity appears is not seen 
prior to this appearance. Even if you cut the cause 
into a hundred pieces it cannot be found there.* 
[168b-169a : 167b-168a] 


164 



177 , 


This is the Buddhist doctrine. That which is 
not manifested simply does not exist. 

* 

♦ (p« 128, line 17): Accordingly, cognition 
derives from the cognition occuring within its own 
series# Whence the existence of another world is 
established. 


If it be held that (the thought-series does not 
coxae from another birth and that) it arises without any 
history, this would imply a random distribution of 
passion etc, [169b j 168b] 

M, (p. 69, lines 11-13): Just as there is 
no certain rule in regard to eyes, hands, feet, 
darkness of complexion, for occasionally a man is 
born without one or more of these, no one man would 
possess passion etc, and another lack it, P, (p, 
128, lines 21-22): A man might be (born) entirely 
lacking in passion. But if (we assume that) he 
comes from another birth, then since craving 
ftrsna] alone can be held to be the cause of his 
birth, it is impossible that he should be born 
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178* 


179. 


180. 


lacking in passion. For without passion there is 
no birth. 


If you say that everyone is nothing more than the 
gross elements of which he is composed and so possesses 
passion etc*, then the passion of everyone would be the 

same unless there were some additament to the elements. 
[170 : 169] 


(Again,) since: there is no variation among the 
material elements in regard to vitality (i.e. y one man 
is not more alive than another), this difference (with 
regard to the passions) would have to depend on some 
source, and just as this source causes the decrease or 
increase of the (passion-making) elements, it might 
cause them to depart entirely from their nature (in 
which cause some man would be passionless? but this is 
not so). [171 : 170] 


If despite the difference (in additament) you 
insist that equality among the causes of passion etc. is 
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not harmed, (and thus the total absence of passion etc. 
in some people would not be implied), then passion 
would be the same in all men from the sameness of its 
causes. [172 : 171] 

Or the notion t cow® which arises from common 
causes (viz. the various coyjs which one sees) there is 
no variation: (one notion is not more bovine than 
another). (Likewise,) in the present case (i.e. in the 
materialist f s view), there can be no variation in the 
vitality of earth: (one lump of earth cannot be more 
living or more passionate than another.) [173 :172] 

182. If you say that although there are variations in 

jigat, no- fire is not hot, and such is the case under 
discussion; we answer that the example does not fit, 
because we deny that fire is different from heat. 

[174 : 173] 

> ... "No fire is not hot": In the same way, 
although there are variations in passion etc., 
no one entirely lacks passion (M. p. 70, lines 13-34), 
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"Deny that fire is different from heat”: 
Bright color, hot touch etc* are called fire* 
Accordingly there can be no fire where there is 
no heat* But passion etc* are distinct from the 
gross elements because the gross elements may be 
present even where there is no passion etc* (M«, 
p. 70, lines 15-16). 


183* 


Qualities which are distinct from their substance 
and which undergo alterations are sometimes totally 
destroyed, just as white color etc. (is destroyed) when 
its substance Ce*g«, a jar) is altered. [175 : 174] 


The verse is drawn according to the theory 
of the realists* As P* Cp* 130, lines 11 ff*) 
points out, the white color and the jar are not 
really distinct. However, there is a distinction 
between the white-jar relation and the heat-fire 
relation. In the first case the continuum [santtaa] 
of white color may be interrupted without inter¬ 
ruption of the continuum of jar. If the gross 
elements were the cause of passion, this is the 
relation which the gross elements and passion would 
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obtain. Accordingly, the continuum of passion 
might be interrupted while the continuum of elements 
ittued* in which case some people would lack 
passion entirely, which is impossible. 


Objection (M», p. 71 , lines 2-3): Very well, 
(particular colors such as whiteness etc. may 
sometimes be totally destroyed)* But color (in 
general) etc* which is a quality of a substance is 
always present* Such is the case of passion etc* 
of a living being* 

(Answer:) There is no invariable conformity (of 
passion etc* to the gross elements) as in the case of 
color (in general) etc*, because they (viz. color in 
general etc*) are inseparable from the gross elements* 
[176a : 175a] 

p* (p. 130, lines 21-22): Passion etc. are 
not inseparable from the gross elements as color, 
taste etc* are, because the gross elements can 
exist without passion etc., but not without color 

etc* 
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185 


If you say that (passion etc, also are inseparable 
from the gross elements) like that (viz, color in 
general etc,), then we answer, no, because this would 
imply the simultaneous origin (of passion etc, with the 
gross elements), [176b : 175b] 


186, 


(If you say that no simultaneous occurrence is 
implied because passion etc, conform to the presence or 
absence of its objects,) we answer that (external) 
objects are not the determinant (of passion etc.) 
because the objects of passion are constructed (by 
thought)* Or we may say there can be no determination 
of the passions etc, in your theory, because they lack 
a homogeneous cause [sabhSgahetuj, [177 : 176] 


*P, (p, 131, lines 5-6): Passion etc, are 
not in a series which accords strictly to the 
presence and absence of objects, for we experience 
their rise even in the absence of objects, (Read 

na khalu visayanvayavyatirekanuvidhanasambaddhafr 

santSnS ragSdayah,) 


"There can be no determination": There can be 

' ‘\ 
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no rule to explain why a certain type of passion 

occurs to a certain person at a certain time and 
place* 


"Homogeneous cause [ sabhagahetu ]": This is 
one of the six causes set up by the Buddhists to 
explain the relation between dharm as . The 
sabhagahetu is that cause which permits a continuum 
of constantly changing dharmas to appear to exist 
continuously in one and the same form. The notion 
of identity in time is due to a relation of 
homogeneity between preceding and subsequent 
moments of a series. Accordingly, the entity of 
the preceding moment is called the homogeneous 
cause [sabhagahetu] of the subsequent entity which 

belongs to the same series. 

Thus passion at a certain moment is the homo¬ 
geneous cause of passion at the subsequent moment 
of the same series. 

cf. AbliK (p. 31, fol. 1; LVP» Hi P- 255): 
^2- Rl M. fa A $ 13 (ra^ita. II. 52): 

sabhSgahetuh sadrSah svanikSyabhuvo 'grajsh / 
anyonyam navabhttais tu rilrgah samaviSi ? tayoh //; 

Th. stcherbatsky. The Central Concept!™ i 
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Buddhism, pp, 33 ff % 


I ^ ^ 0u sa y that the gross elements alone are 

the cause of thought, then) each thought would arise 
constantly because of the (constant) presence of the 
cause (viz. the aggregate of the gross elements). 

;[178a : no number] 

M. (p. 71, line 20-last line): Thus, the 
four non-material element-groups (viz, feeling, 
ideation, volition and consciousness; see note 
under Vs. 156) having been proved to be the 
homogeneous-cause (for all thought-series) by such 
arguments as f because we see passion etc. are 
intensified (by repeated practice)* and so forth 
(= Vs. 157), the mundane existence of the (five) 
element—groups is establishd. And it is 
precisely these (five element-groups) that are 
spohen of as suffering (in Vs. 156). 


188 . 


The following verse is designed to shew the 
truth concerning suffering [dujkba, that is, the 
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world considered as suffering; the first of the 
Four Noble Truths]. 

This Truth is considered in its four aspects, 
from all objects in the world being transitory 
[anityatah], (2) from their being painful 
[duhkhatah], ( 3 ) from their being void [gSnyatah ] 
and (4) from their being selfless [anStmatah]. 

■ ■ ■ ■ a. 

These are the first four of the sixteen aspects 
of the Four Noble Truths, according to AbhIC (p. 119, 
fol. 2; LVP, VI, p. 163): I&l t ^ 'ijMT 

— & [anitya] - 2 [ duhkha ] H. ‘j£ [ gCnya] 

\m [ anStman l. See AbhK Cp. 137, fol. 1-2; 

LVP , VII, pp. 30-39) for Vasubandhu*s four dif¬ 
ferent interpretations of the sixteen aspects. 

(1) It (viz., suffering, the world considered as 
suffering) is transitory, because of its occasional 
occurrence; (2) It is painful because its source is 
the impurities (viz., passion etc.) and because it is 
dependent on cause; (4) It has no self; (3) nor is 
it based on anything. [178b-179a : 177] 

As regards the first aspect of suffering, P. 
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(p. 132, line 25) remarks that one cannot experience 
all things all the time. It is the nature of experi¬ 
ence that things must be experienced momentarily. 

An eternal object could not be experienced at all. 

As regards the second, both P. (p. 132, line 29) and 
M. (p. 72, line 6) quote the maxim s ary am parava£agi 
duhkham , "Everything dependent on an extraneous 
factor is suffering." The third and fourth aspects 
are mentioned by Dharmaklrti in reversed order. 

P. (p. 132, line 30) comments, "It is not a self nor 
is it even based on anything which is not a self." 


An objector may ask (M., p. 72, line 9): 

"Why is not the (eternal) self the basic controller?" 
To which the author replies: 

That which is not a cause cannot be a basic con¬ 
troller; nor can an eternal entity be a cause. 

Accordingly, the many things (of the world) cannot 
arise each in its different time from a single (cause)?* 

[179b-180a : 178] 

*It has been shown (Vs. 13 and note) that 
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190, 


eternal entity can act neither simultaneously nor 
consecutively, 

** _ 

If there were a single cause, it would 
produce all things at once. 


When a number of causes in combination fail to 
produce an effect one infers a further cause; but this 
cannot be in the case of eternal things, [180b-181a: 
179] 


This is an interesting argument which 
Dharmaklrti has not used before. 

We recognize a cause only by positive and 
negative instances [ anvayavyatireka ], Color, 
light and attention are all present, but a man 
sees nothing if he lacks eyes (cf, M., p. 72, 
lines 19-20), From this we judge that the eye 
is a cause of sight. But these negative instances, 
necessary to prove a thing as a cause, are lacking 
for eternal entities. If God or the soul were the 
cause of perception once, the same would hold 
everywhere forever, so we can never prove that it 
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holds even once* 


191. 


2* Samudayasatyaiii 

M* (p* 72 , line 24-last line): Having 

commented on Suffering in its four aspects, the 
author now proceeds to comment on suffering- 
origination [ sajaudaya , the origination of the 
world considered as suffering; the second of the 
Four Noble Truths]* The four aspects of suffering- 
origination are: that it has a cause [ hetutg ], 
that its cause is multiple [ samudayatS ], that it 
comes into being [prabhavatg], and that it arises 
from conditions [ pratyayatS ] * 

This is the second group of the sixteen aspects 
of the Four Noble Truths* cf* AbhK (p* 119, 
fol* 2; LVP, VI, p* 163) 'fljMT'fca 

\^\ [hetu] - [ samudaya ] [ prabhaval 

v£J [ pratyaya ]* 

Note that the word samudaya has two meanings: 
’origin’ and ’manifold character’♦ 

Dhannaklrti’s references to the four aspects 
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are far from specific, and the commentators 
disagree as to which verse refers to which 
aspect* p.» s scheme, however, is far superior to 
M. f s. According to P., Vss. 191-194 deal with 
hetuta, Vs* 195 with samudavatS . Vss* 196-197 with 
prabhavatS, and Vs* *198 with pratyayatS * 

Vss* 199-202 answer a number of objections* M*, 
on the other hand, talces everything up through 
Vs* 198 under the heading he tuts and crowds the 
other aspects into the verses which answer objec¬ 
tions* 

By its occasional occurrence suffering (i*e*, the . 
world as suffering) is proved to have a cause* (Only) 
a permanent entity and a non-entity derive from no 
cause* they being independent of external things* 
[181b-182a : 180-181a] 

The second line (182a : 181a) should read, as 
p # , nityam satvara asatvam vS hetor ** * * * rtag * 

tu • yod • ba baham • med • par • hgyur • 


192.) some people say that it might be without a cause 
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just as there is no cause for the sharpness etc* of 
thorns etc* [182b-183a: 181b-182a] 


This is the svabh3.vavgda of the LokSyatas* 
Things are the way they are simply because that is 
their nature: thorns are sharp, parrot’s wings 
ate green* The example of the thorn is an old one* 
cf® NS, IV*I 0 22j animittate b hslvo t pattih 
kan.$akataiksny3didarsanSt * 


193* 


(But) if x is produced only when % is present and 
if x is altered only when % is altered, then one 
allows that jjr is the cause of x. And such (a pattern 
of causal relation) is found in the case of thorns* 


[183b-184a : 182b-183a] 


cf. Vss* 58, 71, 72. M* (p. 73, lines 14-16): 
Thorns too are produced only when seed, water, 
earth etc* are present, and are altered, being 
increased or diminished, only when they are altered. 


1M. | As for tangibility, since i* of 
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visibility, it is an indirect cause [ nimitta l. [184b : 
183b]♦ 


This half verse is added to forestall an 
objection that might be made to the empirical 
definition of cause given in the verse above# 

Sight is produced when its object possesses 
tangibility: we cannot see space or atoms# Hence 
tangibility would seem to be a cause of sight# 

But everyone knows that visibility is a cause of 
sight# Dharmaklrti sticks to his definition# 
Tangibility is a cause of sight, but not so direct 
or logically important a cause as visibility# Thus 
he terms it a nimitta rather than a hetu# 

P. (p« 134, lines 20-21) remarks at the close 
of this verse: "By so much has the author denied 
causelessness, and thus established the first 
aspect of (suffering-origination), namely that all 
objects in the world have a cause, viz#, that the 
objects in the world arise from manifold causes#” 


195. 


Since we have shown that eternal things cannot (be 
causes), the origin (of the objects in the world) cannot 
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be from God or the like, for they are unable to produce. 
[185a-first half of 185b : 184a-first half of 184b] 

Eternal things cannot produce either simulta¬ 
neously or consecutively (see Vs. 13). P. (p. 134, 
lines 23-26) remarks, "Since a single, eternal 
cause is impossible, the (second) aspect (of 
suffering-origination, viz.) the t fact that the 

objects of the world arise from manifold causes, is 
established# •••The third aspect of suffering- 
origination is the aspect of craving [ trsna j• Of 
this the author now speaks." 


196. 


Accordingly, the cause (of the world considered 
as suffering) is the craving for becoming [bhavavaflchg.1 . 
for man’s attaining of a given position is brought about 
by his desire for winning it* [Second half of 185b-186a: 
second half of 184b-no number] 


Dharraaklrti is reconciling the traditions. 

The third aspect of suffering-origination is 
listed by AbhX as prabhava (becoming or coming into 
existence. But scripture speaks of a threefold 
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craving as follows: 


197. 


"What is the Noble Truth concerning the 
suffering-origination? (It is) this craving, 
potent for rebirth, accompanied by passion and 
pleasure, seeking satisfaction here and there, 
viz., the craving for sensual pleasure [k2matrsnSj, 
the craving for becoming [bhavatrsna] and the 
craving for non-becoming [vibhavatrsna]*” 

"k 

’’katamafi ca bhikkhave dukkha-samudayam 
ariya-saccam? y&yam tanliS ponobhavikS nandi-rSga- 
sahagata tatra tatrSbhinandinl, seyyathldara 
k^ma-tanha bhava-ta^h3. vibliava-tanha." (PTS V-i 
Digha. Nikaya' 1 11, p:t-? 308), r * -’" ' 


By the term T craving for becoming’ [bhavavaflchS 
= bhavatrsna] Dharmaklrti reconciles these tra¬ 
ditions* He goes on to explain: 

This craving for becoming may also be considered as 
a craving for sensual pleasu re [kSmeccha] or a craving 
for non-becoming fvibhaveccha] since all creatures (i.e. 
as soon as, they have come into existence, M., p. 74, 
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lines 15-16) act on the desire to attain pleasure and 
the desire to a,oid suffering. [186b-187a : 185] 


Craving is the source of all becoming, for it is 
craving of the self which is the cause in every case 
of man , s turning to [sampravartane] what is not pleasure 
under the mistaken notion that it is pleasure. 

[137b-188a : 186] 

Sampravartane is the reading given by P* in 
his commentary, and makes excellent sense* The 
kILrikS in P., as in M. f reads sampravartate. If 
we read this we must take trsna as subject of the 
verb, and sukhasamjfiasya as 5e§e sasthl, which is 
awkward. M. and P. differ in their comments. 

M. Cp. 74, line 22-p. 75, line 2) wants to 
extend the verse to cover the four mistaken notions. 
These are: applying the notion of pleasure to what 
is not pleasure [suhkhaviparygsa] , applying the 
notion of purity to what is not pure [£uciviparySsa] , 
applying the notion of the self to what is not the 
self fatmaviparySsa] , and applying the notion of 
eternity to what is not eternal [nityaviparySsa] . 
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199, 


For the four mistaken notions, cf. AbhK (p. loo, 
fol. 2; LVP, v, p. 21) and NZLgStrjuna as quoted 
by Nakamura, HJAS, vol. 18, 1955, p. 90. 

wants to show that the verse covers the 
fourth aspect of suffering-origination, viz. prr-.t; 
pratyaya, that the objects in the world arise from 
conditions [pratyaya , interdependent causation]. 
"Since craving is an auxiliary cause [sahalcSrin] 
of our turning to these objects, it is a condition 
[pratyaya] rather than a material cause [upadana]. 
Thought [citta] alone is the material cause here. 
Its condition [pratyaya] is craving, and sometimes 
compassion. Thus the author has covered the aspect 
(of suffering-origination as) considered from the 
viewpoint of condition." (P., p. 135, lines 14-15) 
Both commentators are far more specific than 
Dharmakirti himself. 


(The opponent might argue as follows:) The masters 
(of NySya) have said, 'Because there is no birth of one 
without passion', and because there is no passion on the 
part of that which lacks a body, passion arises from the 

body. [188b-189a : 187] 
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200 . 


201 . 


’’Because there is no birth of 
passion,” NS, n If lf 24# 


one without 


(To this we reply:) If they mean that the body 
is a condition [nimitta] (of passion), we accept their 
statement. But we deny that it is a material cause 
[upadSna] . (Furthermore) if (the materialists) follow 
up this argument, they will deny their own doctrine. 
[189b-190a : 188] 

cf. Vss. 73 and 127. 

M. (p. 75, line 21): The body being a cause 
of passion, and passion being a cause of the body, 
from this mutual causation there must result a 
series of rebirths. 

(But the materialists deny rebirth.) 


If (the materialists claim that passion is not a 
cause of the body, but that) it comes into existence at 
the moment of birth, since we see that those who are 
born have passion, then passion must have come from a 
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previously existing cause homogeneous with it. [190b- 
farst half of 191a : 189-first half of 190a] 


202 . 


M. (p. 76, lines 5-6): One may ask why 
craving [trsnS] alone is spoken of as the origin, 
when nescience [avidygj , craving and karma are all 
three causes of rebirth. The author explains: 

Nescience is not listed (as the origin of suffering) 
even though it is a cause (of rebirth). Craving alone 
is listed because it impels the series (of five element- 
groups) into existence and because it is the immediate 
cause (of rebirth). Nor is karma (listed) because 
(rebirth) does not occur even where it is present (if 
there is no craving). [Second half of 191a-192a : 
second half of 190a-no number] 

cf. AbhK (p. 116, fol. 1-2; LVP, VI, pp. 136- 

139) g/7 t *T-4- '*• &J /if 

’SL ttrSja] - tC 

m -sl tit * S-l. 

^ jg_ %$. ^ !£- *■>• /pRJr % &£ t 'it' 

Sk-* to ^ t S ^ [karma] 

yO 
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203. 


■’£ [trsnS] [ avidyS] <fg 4ft 

*s<$ ' — - 

M. 'f 1& &-.%_%<> !£]4gJ)31 t[ abhi- 

nirvrttihetu ] 0 /fa ^ ^ 1 ^ e 3 It 


^ Ofl} [upapattihetu ] $8J C$1 [ abhi - 
nirvrttihetu ] &. ^ l3 ‘i) .. #L &. 4gi '3 ^ 

a>4- M *i_ /^s If ^ *Il . 

£ = o«a ft^£ 4 &o a 

»fcb a If-& A fe is. y&i& £. gt £ #l. 

I *L*a <t41, 5 £j & 2^ JL & 

^ ^Lo I'| /vi' If 1&_ /&- K x ^i£_ 0 ^ Mu fcts ^d* 

^ ^ <f_ £t ill ^*0 If .£*5 /■&. li to *_ #1 



3. Nirodhasatyam 

P, (p. 136, line 26) gives the four aspects of 
cessation [nirodha j (of suffering, viz. the third 
of the Four Noble Truths). They are: that it is 
simply cessation [nirodha] , that it is tranquillity 
[ganti], that it is the highest excellence [pranlta], 
and that it is definitive cessation [nihSarana]. 

These four aspects maJce up the third group of 
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the sixteen aspects of the Four Noble Truths, 
cf* AbhK_(p. 119 , fol. 2; LVP, VI, p. 163) 

5$ A&r \U7 iff a\ [nirodhg.] =■ UZntj) 

~ Ity Cpranita] vs? j|jg? [nih^arana]. 

Suffering is not eternal, for it is possible to 

bring its cause (viz. craving) to an end etc. [192b : 
191a] 

M. (p. 76, lines 17-18): By ’etc.* is meant 
that one may also remove nescience which is an 
auxiliary cause (of suffering). 

204. (One may object that) there is no possibility of 

liberation since we are in the world of transmigration; 
but this argument does not affect us, since we agree 
that (there is no liberation) because it is not proven 
(that we are in the world of transmigration). [193a : 
191b] 

p. (p. 137, lines 2-6): We agree that no one 
attains liberation. There is no liberation for him 
who is bound, for it is his nature to be bound. 
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205. 


Nor is there any bondage for what is liberated. 
For at is its nature ever to be liberated.... 

In the absolute sense [paramSrthata|j] there 
is no one in the world of transmigration, for 
transmigration cannot apply to what is momentary, 
and as for the continuous series Cof momentary 
elements), such a series does not exist in the 
absolute sense. Hence the inference, ’’there is 
no possibility of liberation since xve are in the 
world of transmigration,” is one in which the 
probans is false. 


One may object as follows (M., p. 77, line 2): 
But if there is no one who transmigrates, who would 
desire liberation, and who would put forth effort? 
To this the author replies: 

As long as one does not renounce attachment to 
oneself, so long as one passes through a round of 
craving [ paritsyatij, falsely ascribing suffering to 
(oneself), (so long as) one is not in one’s true state. 
Effort is in order to renounce the false ascription, 
this despite the fact that there is no one who is 
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[193b-194 : 192-193] 


1 liberated [moktr]. 

^Parit asyati” : M. glosses duhkham Sste 
-* - 1 _ _ 

(suffers), but I prefer to take it as a variant of 
pantrsyati (see Vs. 28 7 ). The Tibetan word for 
paritasyati here is yons. su. gdun. hgyur. ba which 
means to desire and to suffer. 

Moktr here means ’one who experiences moksa’, 
not deliverer. See P. p, 137, line 6. 

M. (p. 77, lines 11-13): Empirical activity 
[vyavahSra] depends not on truth but on one’s 
judgment. Thus when one judges a rope to be a 
snake, one seeks to avoid it. Similarly, when one 
believes "I am bound; I shall free myself,” it is 
because of this false ascription that one puts forth 
effort for liberation. 


206, M. (p. 77, lines 15-16): Let it be granted 

that the world of transmigration, which is charac¬ 
terized by activities caused by the desire for 
pleasure, belongs to those who erroneously conceive 
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belief m the self. But how is it that those who 
have completely uprooted all the vices which are 
caused by attachment to the self should still 
remain (in mundane existence)? To this the author 
says: 


Those who are free from passion may continue (in 
worldly existence) due to their compa.ssion or due to 
their karma'. " [195a : 194a] 


"Due to their compassion”: due to their 
desire to save the world from suffering and its 
cause. "Due to their karma” : due to that form of 
karma which causes the body to be bound to a 
certain duration of time. (M., p. 77, lines 18-19) 


207. Objection (P., p. 138, lines 3-4): If one 

remains (in the worldly state) due to karma , he 
would accumulate (new) karma for a future birth 
and so he would be reborn. Or if karma has no 
power (to continue the existence) of one without 
passions, how should he remain (in the worldly 
state because of karma) ? To this the author says: 
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208. 


Although (their bodies) produced (by karma may 
remain in worldly existence) since they will not 
cease to exist, still the karma of those who have 
crossed over the craving for existence is not capable 
of forcing them to assume another birth, for the 
auxiliary cause (of rebirth) has been destroyed. 
[195b-196a : 194b-no number] 


Objection (P., p. 138, lines 9-11): Compassion 
can occur only if there are souls which are to be 
saved from suffering and not otherwise. But there 
are no souls. Furthermore, those who have destroyed 
the view that souls exist know that there are no 
souls. Accordingly, (it would seem that) com¬ 
passion cannot occur in those who have destroyed 
the view that souls exist. The author now refutes 
this. 

Compassion appears in one in whom it is not contra¬ 
dicted (by hatred), upon his knowledge of suffering 
(viz., the knowledge of fourfold suffering). This com¬ 
passion is brought about by the current of his acquired 
tendencies [saijiskSra], and is a property (which depends 
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on) reality, not one which depends on (the fancied 
belief in) souls. [196b-197a : 195] 


209. 


210 . 


Objection (M., p. 78, line 12): If such is 
the case, passion also would arise in those who are 
liberated. (p., p. 138 , line 19): What is the 
distinction between passion and compassion? 

Passion arises from the superimposition of (the 

notion of) self as distinct (from the five element- 

\ 

groups) upon the thing (viz., the five element-groups) 
which really is not the self. But the appearance of 
compassion is due simply to the direct perception of 
suffering-series. [197b-198a : 196] 


M. (p. 78, line 19): (One might suppose) that 
just as compassion arises from perceiving suffering, 
so would hatred arise towards whatever stands in 
the way (of one's perception). To this the author 
replies: 

Delusion [moha] is the root of all vices, and this 
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211 . 


(delusion) is nothing but belief in the soul. When 
delusion is absent there can be no hatred toward that 
which was its basic cause. Accordingly, we say 
compassion (arises, not hatred). [198b-199a : 197-198a] 


The following verse, according to the commenta¬ 
tors, answers an objection to liberation while on 
this earth, what is elsewhere called javanmukti. 

P. (p. 139, lines 8-9) phrases the objection, "But 
if the man without passion continues in the flesh, 
he cannot at that time be liberated." For that 
time at least he is not in nirvana, he is in the 
worldly state (M., p. 79, line 4). To this the 
author answers: 

There is liberation (even at that time), for there 
is no reaggregation (with a future body) when the 
previous tendencies [samskSra] have been destroyed. But 
the faultless ones (viz., the wholly enlightened Buddhas) 
whose tendencies remain in force stay (in the worldly 
existence). [199b-200a : 198b-199a] 

(Because of their great compassion), they have 
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no wish to destroy their karma for non-reaggre- 
gation (P., p. 139 f i ine 13 ). 


212 . 


213. 


If pity is but slight (as with the_£r£vakas), then 
effort to be reborn will not be great. But those of 
great pity (viz., the wholly enlightened ones) remain 
for the good of others. [ 200 b- 201 a : 199b~200a] 

For gravakas . cf. note on Vs. 147. 


The following verse answers an objection which 
is put in the following form by P. (p. 139, lines 
20-24)j "If the path (to the cessation of pain) is 
effective, then (the bondage of further birth) 
would disappear in the first path [SdyamSrga - 
dar^anaraTrga] of the initiate [£rot5panna] , because 
the belief in the self disappears (in that path). For 
a man attains the status of initiate from his 
renouncing the belief in the self [satkSyadrsti], 
scepticism [vicikitsS] and the observance of super¬ 
stitious rites [SllavrataparSmarSa]. Furthermore, 
it has been said (see Vs. 210) that delusion is the 
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root of all vices, and that delusion is attachment 
to the soul. Accordingly all further paths would 
be useless•" 2 

This objection is based on the scheme of 
attainment laid down in AbhK (p. 121, fol. 1 ff.; 
LVP, VI, pp. 179 ffO; cf. Yanakami, Systems of 
Buddhistic Thoughts , pp. 89-90. According to this 
scheme the candidate for sainthood passes through 
four paths to attain four successive statuses or 
goals. The first path is that of sight [dar^ana- 
mSrga] comprising fifteen moral and mental attain¬ 
ments. While on this path the traveler is termed 
a SrotSpattiphalapratipannalca (one who is headed 
for the goal of initiation). On acquiring the 
sixteenth attainment he is termed an initiate 
[Srotapanna, literally one who has entered the 
stream]. The candidate is given other titles as 
he progresses further, along the second, third and 
fourth paths, thus: 

Having attained the 
While on the stage “ - 

—-- goal of the path 

sakrdgga miphalapratipannaka sakydggamin 

anSga miphalapratipannaka anSgSmin 

arhattvapharapratipannaka arhat 
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The point of objection is that the candidate 
must have overcome belief in the self in order to 
attain the first goal; what then can be the use 
of the second, third and fourth paths? Dharmaklrti 
now answers the objection: 

If you say that (the bondage of further birth) 
would disappear on the first path, belief in the existence 
of the self ceases on that path, we answer; not so, 
because the congenital type of belief in the:, self 
[sahajasatkSyadrsti] is (usually) not destroyed (on the 
first path). If, however, (a candidate shows extra¬ 
ordinary wisdom so that the congenital belief in the 
self is) destroyed (on this path), then (indeed) further 
existence will cease. [201b-202a : 200b-201a] 

A distinction is here made between 
abhisamskSrikS satkayadrsti , acquired or conscious 
belief in the self, and sahajS satkSyadrsti, 
congenital or unconscious belief in the self. 

Except in the case of extraordinary persons it 
requires more than the first path to eradicate the 
second type of belief. 
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214 


Congenital belief in the self is (present in) any 
notion which implies an ego, as of a man who desires, 
*may I be happy* or ‘may I not suffer*. [202b-203a : 
201 b-202a] 


215. M. (p« 80, line 3)r The author now shows 
how it is known that the initiate’s congenital 
belief in the self is not destroyed. 

Without experiencing an ego no one is attached to 
the self; without love of the self, no one, seeking 
happiness, runs to (rebirth). [203b-204a : 202b-203a] 

216. M. (p. 80, line 11): But it may be objected 
that bondage and liberation must reside (succes¬ 
sively) in one and the same thing, and this is 
possible if there is a soul. The author denies 
this by saying: 

Bondage is the productive cause of pain. How could 
it belong to what is eternal? (Likewise,) liberation is 
the absence of the productive cause of pain. How could 
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xt belong to what is eternal? [204b-205a : 203b-204a] 


217. 


P* Cp. 140, lines 19 ff.) furnishes an elaborate 
demonstration of the impossibilities. The main 
points are these. The soul cannot cause its own 
suffering and happiness, because an eternal thing 
cannot cause anything. On the other hand, nothing 
other than itself can cause its own suffering or 
happiness, ”for one thing cannot become happy by a 
happiness which is distinct from itself (P.,p, 140, 
lines 26-27)”. 

Nor can the objector claim that suffering and 
happiness inhere in the soul, for the same argu¬ 
ments may be used against inherence as against 
suffering and happiness. If the inherence is 
distinct from the soul, it cannot affect it. One 
is left with the possibility that suffering is 
identical with the soul. But in that case the soul 
can never cease to suffer. 


M. (p. 80, lines 17-19): The author now speaks 
against the VaibhSsikas, who contend that bondage 
and liberation belong to the person [pudgala], but 
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that this person is not describable as either 
permanent or impermanent. 

Actually this pudgala (personality) theory is 
more specifically ascribed to the VStslputrxya 
school. This school applies the name of pudgala 
to a continuous entity which experiences mundane 
existence. Although not called a soul, this pudgala 
is similar in definition to the soul of which the 
non-Buddhist schools speaJc. cf. TS , 336-349; 

AbhK (p. 155, fol. 1-p. 157, fol. 3; LVP, IX ff.) 


That which cannot be described as impermanent cannot 
be the cause of anything. Nor can bondage and liberation 
belong to that which is indescribable. [205b-206a that 
is missing in M : 204b-205a] 

M. (p. 80, lines 23-25): If it is not imper¬ 
manent, it must be permanent, and if it is not 
permanent, it must be impermanent, by the law of 
mutual exclusion. The denial cf the one being 
prohibited by the denial of the other, it is impos¬ 
sible for both to be denied of one and the same 
thing* Accordingly, such pudgala is an impossibility, 
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218. 


and there can be no cause here. Thus, bondage and 
liberation cannot apply to an indescribable pudgala. 

cf. TSP , vol. I, p. 128. na hy ubhayJLkSra- 
vinirmulctam vastu svalaksanam yuktam, nityanityayor 
anyonyavrttipariharasthitalaksanatv5t. vastuny 
ekakaratySgaparighahayos tadaparakaraparigrahaty&gana 

antariyakatv^t. 


M. Cp. 81, lines 1-2): Again, if you say that 
no fault is involved because (the pudgala) cannot 
be described as permanent either, the answer is that 
iltatnmsrfc then’ be called impermanent• The author 
says as much: 

Wise men call that nature permanent which does not 
perish. Accordingly, one should abandon this embarrassing 
view (of the pudgala) and admit that it is impermanent. 
[206b-207a : 205b-206a] 
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4. MSrgasatyan 


219. 


The four aspects:of the path [mSrga, viz., the 
fourth of the Four Noble Truths] are the path 
itself [mSrgaj , propriety [nySya], entrance (into 
liberation) [pratipatti] and the removing (of 
mundane existence) [nairyanika]• cf. AbhK (p. 119, 
fol. 2; LVP, VI, p. 163) f£j f 

ilL' [mSrga] [ny&ya] S [utpatti] 

\fiJ [nairySnika]• 

The path (which is characterized by the doctrine of 
soullessness) has been taught (see Vs. 148). By the 
practice (of this path), the source (of continued 
existence) is transformed. [207b : 206b] 

M. (p. 81, lines 16-19): The source, that is 
to say the store-consciousness [Slayavijfi5na] > 

which consists in the residual force of impurities, 
is transformed, that is, from the cessation of the 
impure state, it develops into a thought-series 
which is divorced from impurities. 

This verse shows the (first) aspect of the 
path, namely the path itself. 
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221 


If you say that vices would arise even in one who 
has identified himself with (the path) just as the path 
(arises when one is still identified with the vices), 
we answer; no, because (vices) are unable (to arise in 
the thought of one who is identified with the path). 
[208a : 207a] 


Mo (p. 82, lines 2-3): Because the belief in 
the soul, which is the cause of the vices, is 
uprooted (by the path). 

This sentence expresses the (second) aspect 
of cessation [nirodha ], namely cessation considered 
as tranquillity, because the vices are here 
completely tranquillized. (For the second aspect 
of the cessation, cf. Vs. 203.) 

P. (p. 142, last line-p. 143, line 2): One 
may object that just as there is contact with 
merit when there is contact with vice, so there will 
be contact with vice when there is contact with 
merit. Accordingly, there can be no escape from 
mundane existence. But this is wrong, because the 
vices are prevented by the appearance of merit. 
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Why should the opposite not be true? Because the 
merits are what is true* Ccf* the discussion in 
Vs* 151) This the author now shows: 

Apprehension of an object is a property of thought: 
just as (an object) is, so is it apprehended (by 
thought). And that (viz*, object) gives rise to thought 
by the form in which it (truly) is. [208b-209a : 
207b-208a] 


222 . 


Such (viz., the apprehension of a thing in the way 
it is, and the giving rise to a thought which apprehends 
itself) is the nature (of thought and object respec¬ 
tively)* That (thought) which arises from any other 
cause [nimitta] than this is wrong and cannot maintain 
itself, for it is dispelled by recourse to (correct) 
understanding [pratyaya] , as is the notion of a snalce 
(with regard to a rope)* [209b-210a : 208b-209a] 


M* (p* 82, lines 19-22): The notion of a 
snalce may arise with regard to a rope by reason of 
error* This notion, when dispelled by correct 
understanding, which apprehends the rope in its true 
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form, cannot arise again* In the same manner, 
when soullessness is perceived to be the truth 
through the removal of the causes of error, belief 
in the soul can no longer arise, for knowledge 
always tends toward the apprehending of objects as 
they are, and objects are always proven to 
transmit their true image (to the thought which 
apprehends them). 

cf. ISP, vol. II, pp. 872-873. tathS hi 
visayavisayibhSvam icchatS cittam visayagrahana- 
svabhavam abhyupeyam, anyatha visayajSSnayor na 
vi§ayavisayibh£vah. arthagrahanasvabh^vatvenSngl- 
kriyamane yas tasya svabhavas tenaiva atmano 'm&o 
'arthatas tena grhyata iti vaktavyam. anyathS 
katham asau grhitah sySt. yady asatSkarena grhyeta 
tata& ca visayavisayibhavo na sy5t. tathS hi yathS 
jhSnam visayikaroty artham na tathS so 'rthah, 
yathS. so 'rtho na tathSE tarn visaylkarotitiui 
nirvisaySny eva jflanSni syuh. tatai ca sarva^aia 
padSrthasiddhiprasangah. tasmSd bhQtavisay^kSra- 
grahlt&s^aya svabhSvo nija iti sthitam. bhfltaS 
ca svabhSvo visayasya lcsanikanatm&dirGpa iti 
pratipSditam etat. tena nairatmyagrahanasvabhSvam 
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223. 


224. 


eveti tan na Stmagrahanasvabhavam. yat punar 
anyathSsvabhclvo 'sya khyJtimOdhanSm samarthySd 
Sgantukapratyayabal2d evety avatisthSte. na 
svabhavatvena, yathS rajjvam sarpapratyayasya. 


By nature thought shines clearly; its impurities 
are accidental. [210b i 209b] 

M. (p. 82, last line-p. 83, line 2): By 
nature thought shines clearly without contamination 

j 

from such faults as (belief in) the soul. The 
faults of thought are accidental, for they are 
brought on by means of error; they are not natural 
to thought, any more than darkness and mist are 
natural to the sky. 

What power could these vices have in a person who 
has identified himself (with the path), when they lack 
power even before he has reached that stage? [211a : 210a] 

M. (p. 83, lines 4-5) notes that the vices are 
robbed of their power by even a slight cultivation 
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of scripture, thought and meditation. 


225. 


226. 


Even though an entity had power, it cannot grow 
far in that within which its opposite can arise. (The 
vices will not grow far in a thought-series ready to 
renounce belief in the soul,) just as fire (will not 
grow) on wet ground. [211b-212a : 210b-211a] 


M. (p, 83, lines 17-21): How can the 

opponent suppose that impurities arise in one xdio 
has renounced belief in the soul? Surely not the 
actual presence of a cause, because the cause, 
namely belief in the soul, is absent (in his case). 
But the opponent may suggest that belief in the 
soul may arise simply from imagination [bhSvana] 
just as does belief in soullessness. Against this 
one may ask whence this imagination could derive. 
Could it derive from the fact that the doctrine of 
soullessness is harmful (whereby one’s thought 
might cast about for a healthier view)? Or that 
it is untrue, being due to error, or that it can be 
erased as being contrary to the nature (of thought)? 
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The author now shows these three possibilities 


227. 


to be nonsense: 

That which is not harmful and which is true and 
natural (viz., belief in soullessness) cannot be 
obstructed by its opposite even ivith effort, for thought 
will naturally take its part. [212b-213a : 211b-212a] 

M. (p. 84, lines 3-4): By this verse, the 
(third) aspect of cessation, viz., cessation as 
the highest excellence, is shown. For the third 
aspect of cessation, cf. Vs. 203. 


P. (p. 144, lines 29-30): An objector may 
point out that desire and hatred also form a pair 
of opposites, but the one is never obstructed 
without the other, for we see that when desire is 
obstructed hatred is obstructed also, and vice versa. 
The same should be true of belief in soullessness 
and belief in the soul. The author shows that this 
is not the case: 

Desire and hatred, although they are different, do 
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229. 


not obstruct each other, for the source of both is 
belief in the soul, and the one may be the cause of 
the other. [213b-214a : 212b-213a] 

M. (p, 84, lines 12-14): If a man loves 
something and it hurts him, this love becomes 
hatred. Again, he may hate something, but if it 
helps him (read upakSrini for apakarini) his hatred 
will turn to love. Thus desire and hatred may act 
as mutual cause and effect. 


Benevolence [maitrij etc, do not entirely suppress 
the vices because they do not contradict delusion. All 
the impurities are rooted in delusion, which is (nothing 
other than) belief in the soul. [214b-215a : 213b~214a] 


M. (p. 85, lines 1-2): But one may ask how 
delusion can be nothing other than belief in the 
soul. For delusion is absence of cognition 
[ asamprakliySnarOpa], while belief in the soul is a 
case of apprehending something contrary to fact. 

To this the author says: 
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Nescience [ajflana = moha = belief in the soul] is 
false knowledge (not non-knowledge), because it is 
opposed to (true) knowledge and because it is appre¬ 
hended (by the senses) as a mental phenomenon [caitta] . 
Nescience which is other than what is taught (by the 
Blessed One as attachment to the self [= gtmSbhinive^a = 
sattvadrsti]) is not real (nescience). [215b-216a : 
214b-215a] 


The Tibetan gives the correct reading of the 
second line: (mithyopalabdhir ajfiSJnam) ukte£ canyad 
ayuktimat = gsuns. phyir. gshan. ni. rigs. ma. yin. 


"Not non-knowledge": M. (p. 85, line 6) and 
P. (p. 145, line 19) point out that asamprakhyana 
(non-cognition) exists in the state of nirvana. 
Accordingly, this is not what is meant by nescience. 
The prefix a in avidya has a positive, not a 
substructive value. It is used like the prefix in 
adharma. "Pharma (right action) means helping 
others; adharma (wrong action) means not simply 
absence of dharma , it means hurting others (P., p. 
145, line 22)». 
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"Mental phenomenon [caitta]": In the Buddhist 
psychology, citta and caitta go together, referring 
to two different aspects of thought. Citta refers 
to mental function in its general form, and caitta , 
that is the derivative of citta, is applied to 
mental function in its particular form. Nescience 
is experienced in the form of particular wrong 
notions. 

The commentators also point out that citta and 
caitta are furnished by a combination of common 
factors. These factors are: source [a^raya], 
object [Slambana], aspect [akSra], time [k&la] and 
substance [dravya] Ccf. M., p. 85, lines 8-9 and 
P., p. 146, lines 3-4). Obviously, such factors as 
object and aspect cannot belong to non-cognition. 

cf. AbhK (p. 21, fol. 3-p. 22, fol. 1; LVP , 
II, p. 178) fa ^ Aa ^ 

='i| W [citta] /v;' pft [caitta] 3- ^ 

pfy [a£raya] flf [ 5.1ambana] -fr Q [akSra] 

[kglaj [dravya] ^ ^ [samatS] « 

The commentators furnish the pertinent passage 
from the words of the Buddha: ySlh kS.§cana 
lokavyavahSropapattayah sarv&s ta. StmdbhiniveSato 
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bhavanti 5tm5.bhinive4avigamato na bhavanti. "All 
occurrences of mundane activity are due to attach¬ 
ment to the self, and their absence is due to the 
cessation of attachment to the self.” CM*, p* 85, 
lines 11-12 and P., p. 146, lines 6-7) 


There remains an apparent contradiction 
between the author’s view and the text of scripture* 
Scripture speaks of nescience as drstisamprayukta 
(furnished with a combination of false vietvs), 
while the author has claimed that nescience consists 
in one false view only, namely, belief in the soul. 

Accordingly, he adds (cf* M., p, 85, lines 15- 

17): 

Whatever contradiction (with scripture may appear) 
here can be explained, and the belief in the void (i.e., 
in soullessness) does indeed suppress all vices because 
it suppresses that (belief in the soul) from which they 
all derive* [216b-217a : 215b-216a] 

M. (p. 85, line 19-p. 86, line 5): One may 
explain the contradiction by the principle of 
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synecdoche, as when one speaks of a forest of 
palS^a trees (although the forest may contain 
other trees as well). Furthermore the purpose of 
referring to nescience as identical with belief 
(in the soul) is to show that this belief, as 
being the chief factor of nescience, is the cause 
of all the impurities.... 

Belief in the void suppresses all vices, just 
as fire, by suppressing cold, suppresses all its 
effects such as the bristling of the pores of the 
skin etc. (TSP, vol. II, p. 870, gives the same 
example of fire suppressing cold in the same 
context: ato nairStmyadar£anasyStmadar£anavirodhgt 

tanmhlair api rSgSdibhih saha virodho bhavati, 
dahanavi^eseneva £ltakrtaromaharsSdivi5e§asya.) 

M. (p. 86, lines 5-6): By this verse, the 
(fourth) aspect of cessation, namely cessation 
considered as definitive cessation, is described, 
because of the definitive cessation of vices 
(brought about by the view of soullessness), 
cf• Vs. 203. 
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231 


If you argue that passion etc. are imperishable 
because they are (necessary) properties of living 
beings, like form and color, (your syllogism is) wrong, 
the conclusion being contrary to fact, for we see these 
properties depart on contact with their enemy (viz., the 
belief in soullessness). [217b-218a : 216b-217a] 

- * M. and P. do not agree on the reading of the 
second half of this verse. The correct reading 
must be sambandhe pratipaksasya ty3gasya dar£an5d 
api a gffen. pohi . phyogs. dan. hbral.ba.ldog. pa. 
dag. kyan. mthon. phyir. ro. 


232. 


Vices do not reappear like the solidity (of copper 
after the fire is removed) because their enemy (viz., 
belief in soullessness) has become one’s natural state 
and will not depart, and because (your instance) is 
inconclusive as (seen by the contrary instance of wood 
which never reappears when reduced to ashes. [218b-219a : 


217b-218a] 


cf* TSP , vol. II, pp. 873-S7' < 2'napi t£mradi- 
kathinyadivat punarutpattisambhavo do§Sn5ra, 
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233. 


tadvirodhinair5tmyadar£anasyaty£9fc as ^'k fl Y a:l ? ara 

upagatasya saS&dSnapilyclt. tcDnrSdikSthinyasya hi 
yo virodhl vahnis tasya kadacitkasanhihitat^at 
kSthinyader tadabhSva eva bhavatah punas tadap&yad 
utpatt.ir yukta. na tv evam mal&nctm. apSye 'pi 
va mSrgasya bhasmSdibhir anaikantEn nSva^yam 
punarutpattisambhavo dS^anam, tathS hi k2sth5der 
agnisambandhSd bhasmasadbhtftasya tadapaye 'pi 
na praktanarupanuvrttih, tadvad ddsanam apity 
anaik&ntah. ’ 


Objection (M., p. 86, lines 25-26): But 
liberation is attained also by meditating on the 
self, as the scripture declares, "The Self is to 
be thought upon, to be meditated upon." (Br.Up. 

II. 4, 5.) Then, what is the use of meditating 
on soullessness? The author answers: 

In that man who sees the self there arises constant 
attachment to that (self) in the form of an ego. From 
that attachment he craves for pleasure, and that craving 
hides the vices (from his sight). [219b-220a : 218b-219a] 
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234 . 


235. 


236. 


A man who sees virtues in an object will desire it 
and seek the means for making it his own. Thus, so 
long as one is attached to the self, one will (seek 
rebirth and so) remain in mundane existence. [220b- 
221a : 219a-220a] 


Believing in his oivn self, he will acquire the 
notion of others. And from distinction and others ivill 
arise his greed and hatred. Connected with these two 
do all the vices arise. [221b-222a : 220b-221a] 

This verse and the following (Vs. 236) are 
quoted by NSxSyanakantha in MTT, p. 85. 


M. (p. 87, lines 18-19): It might be supposed 
that even though one is attached to the self, he 
might turn away from selfish pleasures and so 
escape the mundane existence. The author shows 
this is impossible. 

It is a rule that as long as one is attached to the 
self, one will not turn away from what belongs to the 
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self (viz., the means of pleasure). Nor, so long as one 
believes that the self is faultless, can there be any 
cause of renouncing attachment to it. [222b-223a : 
221b-222a] 


If you say that it is the attachment (to the self) 
that is faulty (and not the self), still, how could one 
escape this attachment? One cannot escape attachment 
so long as its object is unfaulty. [223b-224a : 222b- 
223a] 


M. (p. 88, lines 4-5): Attachment is neither 
conceived nor abandoned by reason of its own 
virtues or vice but by reason of the virtue or vice 
of its object*. (cf. Vs. 240) 


The way to escape desire and hatred, since these 
are concomitant with the virtues and faults (of the 
object) is to cease to see these (virtues and faults) 
in the object. [224b-first half of 225a : 223b-first 
half of 224a] 



239 


But it may be objected that an external 
(material) thing can be abandoned even though it 
possesses virtue (P«, p, 148, line 19), simply by 
our indifference. To which the author replies 
(M,, p, 88, line 13): 

The process (of renunciation by indifference) that 
occurs in regard to external things will not apply (to 
internal things like attachment), [Second half of 225a: 
second half of 224a] 

M, (p, 88, lines 16-17): One can dismiss that 
which depends on an external thing by indifference 
to that external thing, but not that (viz,, attach¬ 
ment to the self) which depends on belief in the 
self, for the cause of the latter is present in 
full force. 


240. 


For attachment does not arise from the virtue of 
attachment but from seeing the virtue of an object. 

So long as the cause remains in full force (i.e., so 
long as one remains convinced of the virtue of the self) 
how can the effect (viz., attachment to the self) be 
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241. 


242. 


avoided? [225b-226a : 224b-255a] 


Or, let us ask what fault there is in attachment. 
That it is the source of suffering? Even so, one cannot 
turn away from it any more than one can turn away from 
the self because of (i.e«, so long as there persists) 
belief in the self. [226b-227a : 225b-226a] 

P. (p. 148, lines 30-31): The self is the 
primary cause of suffering; .when the self is present, 
attachment Cto it) appears as the cause of 
suffering. When it is absent, who is there to 
suffer? 


If you say that the self is not a cause of suffer¬ 
ing without them (M., viz., attachment, cognition, 
sense-organ etc.), then they too would be similar (viz., 
would not be causes of suffering without the self). 

Both factors then would be faultless. Accordingly, 
detachment from both would be impossible. t227b-228a : 
226b-227a] 
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M. should read vairSgyam na 


243. 


244. 


245. 


If you say that (attachment might be renounced) by 
considering the suffering (that it causes), just as one 
cuts off a limb when it is bitten by a snake, we answer: 
one abandons (the limb bitten by a snake) by renouncing 
the notion that it belongs to oneself, but not otherwise 
(viz., not so long as that notion persists). Now, so 
long as the sense-organs etc. are apprehended as the 
source of enjoyment, how can one abandon the notion that 
they belong to the self, and how can one, therefore, 
escape attachment? [228b-230a : 227b-229a] 


It is a matter of common perception that we are 
indifferent toward the hairs which have been removed 
from our body but are attached to others (which still 
grow there. [230b-231a : 229b-230a] 

Objection (M., p. 90, line 6): The notion of 
^ine’ would be abandoned by the consideration of 
suffering. This is wrong, 
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For (according to the Ny3,ya-Vai£esika school,) the 
notion of ^ine* (in knowledge etc.) is produced by 
inherence and other relations, and that (inherent 
relation) remains as such (permanently). Therefore, 
that (viz., the notion of ’mine') would not be vitiated 
even if (faults) were seen therein. [231b-232a : 
230b-231a] 


Hie second line should probably read 
sambandhah sa tathaiveti drstSv api na hiyate = 
hbrel. te. de. bshin. hid. gnas. phyir. mthon. du. 
jin, kyafi. spon. mi. hgyur. 

Inherence is (the relation) in virtue of which 
one has the notion that an effect x is in its 
cause y ( VS , VII. 2, 26). In other words, it is 
the inseparable relation of generic characters to 
substances, qualities and actions, of actions and 
qualities to substances, and of substances to their 
parts. 

The notion of ’mine’ that is a knowledge 
[buddhi]. Like pleasure [ sukha] and pain [duhkha] 
it is a quality abiding in the eternal soul by 
inherence. Since this inherence is eternal (cf. 
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Tarkasangraha 68) 


such a quality in the soul 


cannot be destroyed, 

• TS , 854. nityatvenSsya sarve^lpi'nifySh 
prapt&h CghatSdayah). SdhSresu sadS tesclm samavayo 

na samsthit£h. 

• • 

This is a rather high-handed treatment of 
NyEya-VaiSesika doctrine. The Vai^esikas speak of 
the permanency of inherence to distinguish inherence 
from contact. Contact is a quality which inheres 
in pairs of substances, e.g., a shuttle and thread 
which are in contact. But contact is transient 
because it is destroyed before the destruction of 
the substances as when the shuttle is separated from 
the threads. Unlike contact, inherence, e.g., of a 
cloth in its threads, is permanent insofar as it 
is not destroyed as long as the entities are not 
destroyed. Thus the permanency of inherence, 
according to the Ny£ya-Vai5e§ika school, does not 
imply the permanency of entities which give rise to 
inherence. cf. Ingalls, Materials for the Study 


of Navya-nySya Logic, pp. 74-75. 



246 . 


247. 


248. 


(According to the SSmlchyas) there is no such thing 
as inherence, but even so (according to them), there is 
aid [upalcaritcL] (cf the soul Cpurusa]) everywhere (viz., 
on the part of everything belonging to matter [pralcrti]'). 
[232b : 231b] 

According to the S2mlchya school, the primordial 
matter, from which the intellect [buddhi], I-princi- 
pie [ahankSLra ] etc. all manifest, labors for the 
benefit of the soul, cf. SK. 56, 60. 


If you say that the notion of ’mine 1 would disappear 
from the cause of suffering, as it does in the finger 
(bitten by a snake), we answer; The suffering (in 
attachment) is not unmitigated; usually it is like food 
mixed with poison. [233 : 232] 

M. (p. 90, lines 20-21): Food mixed with 
poison, although it is a cause of suffering in the 
end, may be an immediate cause of pleasure. 


But the objector may rephrase his thesis (M., 
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249. 


p. 90, lines 22-23): Food mixed with poison .3 
furnishes some pleasure but is still an object of 
aversion to those who seek their own good. The 
same should hold true of attachment (to the self). 
To which the author replies: 

From being attached to a supreme pleasure one may 
form an aversion to whatever opposes it (even though 
there be some pleasure in the latter). One leaves a 
slight pleasure out of craving for a supreme pleasure. 
[234 : 233] 

M. (p. 91, lines 4-5)x But so long as one 
believes in the self nothing is pure pleasure; 
rather everything is pleasure mixed with suffering. 
In this case, how can one abandon (attachment to 
the self)? To what (supreme pleasure) can one form 
an attachment? 


It may be asked how the author can explain 
action at all (M., p. 91, lines 7-8). According 
to his view of soullessness, everything is suffering, 
and the cessation of this suffering is the supreme 
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pleasure. What then could one desire whereby one 
might act? To which he answers: 

Although the seif does not exist CM.j we superimpose 
the notion of self on non-self and);act toward: the 
objects that we obtain out of attachment to the self. 

Even when no object is obtained one may observe desire, 
as amongst animals in the case of the female in rut. 

[235 : 234] 


M. Cp, 91, lines 17-19): If, (as the Samkhyas 
do), one seeks isolation of the soul (from matter) 
by aversion to and abandonment of the intellect, 
sense-organs, body etc,, (which are all manifested 
forms of matter), because they are the cause of 
suffering, then one is seeking simply the annihila¬ 
tion (of the soul), for there is no difference 
between the lack of every determinant of the soul, 
of all objects of its enjoyment etc., in the state 
of liberation, and simple annihilation. And this 
is folly, as the author explains: 


How would one to whom the soul is dear desi re the 



^r^rhilation of the soul? How would affection (for the 
soul) seek a goal where all experience, worldly activi¬ 
ties and the source of the three qualities has ceased? 
Such is not the nature of affection. [236-237a : 235- 
236a] 


To judge from M.'s commentary, he may have 
read samS^rayam for gunaSrayam. This would give a 
more normal compound. 

According to the Saipkhyas, liberation of the 
soul consists in its isolation from matter. This 
is brought about by knowledge of the distinction 
between soul aid matter. cf. SK, 64-68. 

The three qualities [trguna] are those of 
which matter is composed according to the Samkhya.'= 
view, sattva (goodness), rajas (passion), and 
tamas (darkness). cf. SK, 11-13. 


251J 


Belief in the self invariably strengthens attach¬ 
ment to the self, and the seed of attachment to what, isi, 
connected with the self grows in precisely the same way. 
[237b-238a : 236b-237a] 
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252 . 


253 J 


Despite one's effort, as long as this (belief in 
the self) continues, it hinders aversion to an object 
connected with the self if this object has even a 
grain of virtue, and it hides the faults in these 
objects. [238b-239a : 237b-238a] 


The man who feels aversion to the self, if you 
grant that aversion to the self be possible, would not 
forthwith abandon the self (while his belief in the 
self continues). Accordingly, his consideration of pain 
is in vain. [239b-240a : 238-239a] 

The interpretation of this verse is highly 
doubtful. I take P.’s reading of the second line 
[ atmany api virSgai cet ned&nlm yo virajyate], 
which agrees with the Tibetan [gal. te. bdag. 
laljan. chags. bral. na. da. ni. chags. bral. gan. 
yin. med.]. The text of P.’s commentary is hope¬ 
lessly corrupt. M.’s comment is clear but improbable, 
and his text is most likely wrong. Reading ced 
idSnim for cen nedSnlm, he interprets as follows: 

"If you claim that one may feel detachment to the 
self, we answer that it is the man who is (now) 
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detaching himself (and not the man who is [already] 
detached) that abandons the self. Accordingly, 
the consideration of suffering is in vain.” 


254. 


For by meditation on suffering one simply brings 
suffering to mind. Suffering was sufficiently obvious 
in the first place, and still one had developed no 
aversion (to the self). [240b-241a : 239b-240a] 


255 J 


Or even if one’s thought escapes (attachment) for 
a moment by seeing faults in one thing, one will not 
be averse (to everything) then, just as a lover (who 
has become averse to a mistress does not become averse) 
to another mistress. [241b-242a : 240b-241a] 


256.1 


If one distinguishes what should be abandoned and 
what should be taken, that attachment which applies to 
one of the two (viz., attachment in the form of hatred 
or affection) is the seed for every sort of attachment 
to rise in turn. [242b-243a : 241b-242a] 
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M. (p. 93, lines 19-20): By attachment in 
the form of hatred of something (we should say, by 
involvement in hatred of something) there appears 
antagonism [pratigha] and sympathy [anunaya], res¬ 
pectively, to what is agreeable and what is disagree¬ 
able to our hatred. Likewise, by attachment in the 
form of affection for something there arise 
sympathy and antagonism, respectively. 


257. 


Attachment to an object which is faultless (viz., 
the faultless self) must itself be faultless, and so 
would be its instruments (viz., sense-organs, body, 
sense-objects). These make up the whole world; how 
could one feel aversion thereto? [243b-244a : 242b- 


243a] 


258. 


If you claim that there are faults in this attach¬ 
ment as well (as virtues), then the same must apply to 
the self. [244t> : 243b] 


That is to say, if the self possesses the 
attachment, it must possess also the faults of the 
attachment. 
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260 . 


M. (p. 94, line 5): Lest it be supposed that 
that one would abandon the faults of the self by 
a mental effort of aversion to them, the author 
says: 

How should one who is not averse to (the self), 
become averse to its (faults) at this time (M., while 
he still holds to belief in the self)? [245a : 244a] 

M. (p. 94, lines 7-9): Just as one does not 
become averse to the self, even though it is 
faulty, because of belief in the self, so one would 
not become disattached from the faults of the self 
because of belief that they belong to the self. 


(If you claim that) attachment (to the sense-organs 
etc.), which is produced by seeing virtues in them, 
would be obstructed by seeing faults (in them, we must 
point out that) attachment to the sense-organs etc. is 
not of this sort, because it is found even in children 
(who are incapable of judging virtue and vice), because 
it attaches to faulty objects (which are one’s own), and 
fails to attach* to excellent objects which belong to 
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others and finally because it is abandoned when the 
notion of’belonging to oneself’ has ceased. [245-b- 
247a : 244b-no number] 

Tibetan reads yon, tan , ldan. yan. gshan. 

^g. la. med. phyir. = tv abhSvSt gunavaty api 
anyatra . This reading accords with P.'s interpreta¬ 
tion. 


261. 


For these reasons, the perception of virtues is 
not the cause of the notion 'belonging to oneself’; 
accordingly, this notion is not removed by the perception 
of faults. [247b-248a:246] 


M. (p. 95, lines 3-4): The entity which 
counteracts the cause of something is the remover 
of that thing, as fire (by counteracting cold) is 
the remover of gooseflesh. Belief in the self is 
the cause of attachment and of the notion ’belonging 
to oneself', and it is not counteracted by the 
perception of faults* 
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262 . 


263 . 


Again, we see that non-existent virtues are 
attributed to an object because of attachment. Accord¬ 
ingly, how can an injunction (to meditate on suffering) 
cure this attachment when it does not cure the cause 
of it (viz., belief in the self). [248b-249a : 247] 


M. (p. 95, lines 11-12): The S2mkhyas, 
however, hold as follows: As long as one considers 
that soul and matter, which are respectively 
sentient and insentient, are identical, one 
possesses attachment and is bound. But when one 
has realized the distinction of the two, one is 
bereft of attachment and released from bondage. 

(cf. SK, 37, 56-66) To this the author says: 

Any man recognizes himself as different from his 
senses etc. from the fact that he desires new and better 
senses (but does not desire a new self); also because 
he sees that they flourish and decay (while his self • 
remains unchanged). Therefore, attachment does not 
arise from a belief that (soul and matter) are identical. 
[249b-first half of 250b : 248-first half of 249b] 
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(Again,) one (who believes in the soul), attaching 
himself to the self, naturally feels attachment to the 
factors of experience. [Second half of 250b-251a : 
second half of 249b-250a] 

"Factors of experience": The sense-organs, 
which are the instruments of the soul l s enjoyment 
(M., p. 95, line 24), 


265. 


Should one develop antipathy [nirveda] to them 
because of being confronted with suffering, this 
antipathy is a sort of hatred [dvesa], not detachment. 
For at the very time one feels it (viz., antipathy), 
he is attached, since he is seeking a different state, 
(viz., a state where suffering is less). [251b-252a : 
250b-no number] 


266. 


Since hatred is caused by suffering, it will 


continue as long (as the suffering is present); and when 
the suffering has ceased, one returns to his own nature 
(i.e., to approval of the objects of sense). [252b-253a: 

251 ] 
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267 


What is called true detachment, on the other hand, 
is the indifference to all things which comes from 
giving up both renunciation and acceptance and which 
belongs to those who do not care whether (they be 
stroked with) sandalwood paste or an axe. [253b-254a : 
252] 


For indifference to sandalwood paste or an 
axe, cf• Edgerton, SBH , p. 479. The phrase is 
frequent in Jain texts and belongs to a fairly 
large number of Sanskrit expressions for one who 
has overcome all pairs of opposites (e.g. sama-duhkha- 
sukha, sama - losta^m a -kaflcana, Bhagavad i Git5 XIV, 

24. etc.). 


268. M. (p. 96, lines 20-21): But if meditation 

on suffering does not lead to the renouncing of 
attachment etc. and so to liberation, how is it 
that the Blessed One speaks of meditation on 
suffering? The author now answers: 

(The Blessed One) speaks of meditation on suffering, 
having in mind the nature of suffering of acquired 
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tendencies [ samskSra -duhkhata, not suffering itself); 
The nature of suffering of acquired tendencies, accord¬ 
ing to us, is their dependence on causes, and this is 
the source of the belief in soullessness, [254b-255a : 
253b-254a] 


M, (p. 97, lines 3-4): ' That is to say, all 
entities are occurrences in a cause-result 
sequence, perishing every moment* They are .neither 
in the form of a soul nor administered by a soul* 
Accordingly, meditation on suffering tends to a 
belief in soullessness, and this is the cause of 
liberation. 


269. 


Liberation is obtained by the view of voidness 
(= the view of soullessness). All the meditations are 
in order to effect this view. 

It is on this account that (the Blessed One) speaks 
of suffering because of impermanency, and of soulless¬ 
ness because of suffering. [255b-256a : 254b-255a] 


The commentators furnish the words of the 
Blessed One (corresponding to PTS, Majjhima 
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271. 


NikSya I, p. 232; tr. by I.B. Horner, Ms, Middle 
Length Sayings , vol. I, p. 286). "0 monks, is 

material shape permanent or impermanent?” 
’’Impermanent, sir.” ”Is what is impermanent 
suffering or is it happiness?” ’’Suffering, sir.” 
"Is it fitting for the perceiver to regard that 
which is impermanent, suffering, liable to change, 
as ’this is mine, this is I, this is myself’?” 

”It is not, sir.” 


One who is not unattached, who possesses desire, 
who engages in all (mundane) affairs, is not liberated 
from his impurities and karma; it is such person that 

^ f ./ 

transmigrates. [256b-257a : 255b-256a] 


The following verse is directed against a 
doctrine very similar to Sankara’s. P. puts the 
doctrine thus (p. 157, lines 26-27): Let us say 
that ’that which belongs to the self’ does not 
exist in the ultimate sense. So how can there be 
any attachment to it? Attachment arises toward an 
object, not toward a non-object,” 
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272. 


He who denies ’that which belongs to the self’ must 
deny the existence of the enjoyer also, in which case 
there can be no self, for the characteristic of the self 
is action and enjoyment. [257b-258a : 256b-257a] 


The phrase atmlyam yo necchet «= gtma- nirflpita- 
visayam yo na svikurute, the verb icchati having the 
sense of ’accept, admit’, cf. the phrase ♦.... iti 
ced i§^am eva’ ° if you say...... we accept it.’ 

P. furnishes a more detailed argument (p. 158, 
lines 1-4): ’’When that which belongs to the self 
is the object of our perception, how can you say 
it does not exist? Is it because everything depends 
on nescience [avidya]? But this is wrong; nescience 
does not occur except in connection with the self • 
Nescience is nothing other than the soul [purusa], 
for (your) scripture says ’the soul [purusa] is the 
whole universe.' Accordingly, since the soul’s 
very nature is nescience, its error will never 
cease. For this would imply the cessation of the 
soul.” 


Therefore, oh ye who desire to attain liberation, 
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root out that belief in the self which grows from a 

beginningless series of homogeneous causes. [258b-259a: 
257b-258a] 


See Vs* 121 and notes for the Buddhist account 
of homogeneous thought-series. 


273. DharmalcSrti now turns against the theists 

who argue (M., p. 98, lines 17-18): God has 
declared in the scriptures that the self exists 
and that its liberation is gained by the rite of 
purification. Why should you suppose that a mental 
rite will have the same effect? 


He who says that liberation comes simply from 
scripture will not satisfy those who do not regard 
scripture as infallible. [259b-260a : 258b—259a] 


The theist rejoins (M., p. 98, line 24-last 
line): But scripture is in accordance with reason, 
for we see that what has been touched by a rite of 
purification does not grow. Just as a seed which 
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275. 


has been touched by a rite of purification does 
not grow, so does the man who has been purified 
not pass to rebirth. 

The ceremony which works on seeds (for preventing 
their growth) is not capable of preventing the rebirth 
of men, for, if it were, one might receive liberation 
from the application of sesamum oil or from roasting 
in a fire. [260b-261a : 259b-260a] 


M. (p. 99, lines 7-8): Very well, says the 
theist. But as one who was heavy i\rith sin prior - 
(to his purification) becomes lighter in weight 
thereafter, ive can observe a subtraction of sin. 
Thus scripture is in accordance with reason. The 
author replies: 

No removal of sin is brought about by the lighten¬ 
ing of one who was heavy before (his purification). We 
grant that a man may lose weight (through a ceremony), 
but sin has no weight, for it is incorporeal. 

[261b-262a : 260 b- 261 a] 
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276 




277. 


M. (p. 99, line 16): Now if it be asked how 
on the Buddhist view belief in soullessness can 
prevent rebirth, the author says: 


The passing to this miserable condition, that is to 
say, birth, arises from a mental process [cetana] 
consisting of craving [trsnS] and false knowledge 
[ mithya.jh3.na » ajhana] which is the source of craving* 
Accordingly, one who cuts off.these (viz., craving and 
false knowledge) is not reborn. For these txvo alone are 
capable of producing rebirth, since (rebirth) arises 
from them only. [262b-263 : 261b~262] 

M. (p. 100, line 1): But the Buddhists accept 
karma as a cause of rebirth. Why then has the 
author mentioned just nescience (= false knowledge) 
and craving?, He explains: 

This twofold mental process (viz., craving and 
false knowledge) is nothing but karma itself: accordingly, 
there is only one cause of rebirth. [264a : 263a] 

Note: In Vs. 93 Dharmaklrti calls nescience 
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[avidyS] and craving [t^snS] the unitary cause 
[akhandakSrana = bandhakarana] of rebirth. Of 
these two, he says in Vs. 202, that craving alone 
may be regarded as the origin of suffering [samudSya] 
because of its directness in causing rebirth. In 
the present verse, he interprets nescience and 
craving as two different aspects of mental process 
[cetanS] which is nothing but Icarma. 

From this, we may summarize Dharmak2rti f s 
position on karma as follows: In the first place, 
he follows the SautrSntika-YogacSra theory of karma, 
that is, that there is no karma over and above mental 
process [cetanS] (see note on Vs. 45). This mental 
process, according to him, is a composite of 
nescience and craving which in turn is a derivative 
of nescience. To be explicit, as long as one 
remains in nescience, his craving operates towards 
all objects, producing karmic impurities which give 
rise to further mundane existence. Because of this 
functional directness of craving, although it is 
derivative of nescience, Dharmaklrti calls it the 
origin of suffering in the same manner as does 
Vasubandhu (see quotation from AbhK on Vs. 202). 
Again, nescience and craving, being two different 
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aspects of a mental process which is nothing other 
than karma , are also essentially the same as karma . 
Thus, Dharmaklrti envisages karma, craving and 
nescience the three causes of mundane existence in 
the Buddhist tradition in a single synthetic form. 

278. (One might object as follows:) The senses and 

faculties are the source of our motions and knowledge. 

And these in turn arise from the unseen force [adrstaj. 

• • ♦ 

When the unseen force has been destroyed (by purification), 
there can be no more motion (viz., rebirth). This 
(unseen force) is the acquired tendencies [samskSra] of 
the soul and not a mental process. [264b-265a : 263b- 
264a] 

"The senses and faculties are the source": 

M. (p. 100, line 8): because one sets out to act 
after discriminating an object by knowledge which 
has been produced by the senses and faculties. 

"Unseen force [adrsta]": All the orthodox 

■ m III m 

Hindu systems make use of this concept. In the 
Ny3.ya-Vai£e$ika it is identified with merit [dharma] 
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and demerit [adharma] , which are produced as latent 
force in the soul, cf. VS, V. 1, 15; V. 2, 2., 

7,, 13,, 17., etc. 


279. 


(To which we answer:) The ability to produce the 
senses and faculties belong to thought, as we see by 
positive and negative concomitance, and to nothing else. 
Since thought (still) exists (after the purification), 
how should the senses and faculties not pass (to rebirth)? 
[265b-266a r 264b-265a] 


The second half of the second line of this 
verse is incorrectly printed inLhoth M. and P. 

The correct reading is probably sSsti tSni na 
yanti lcim which accords with Tibetan [de. yod. de. 
dag. cis. mi. frgro.]. 


280. 


(To this one might object again as follows:) When 
one*s thought has become incapable after purification 
the sense would become incapable to concentrate [dharana] 
to go forth to their objects [preraga] , to agitate 
[k§obha], or to withdraw [nirodha], abilities which 


1 
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depend upon thought. Or (even if we grant that thought 
remains capable during one’s present life), those 
(abilities of the senses) would disappear (after his 
death) because of the absence of thought at that time. 
(To this we answer:) Thought is reconstructed (after 
one’s death) because of its impurities (viz. false 
knowledge, attachment to the self etc.). [266b-267 : 
265b~266] 


281. 


(Again), if, (by the purification), all impurities 
were made incapable of reconstructing thought (after 
one’s death), then they should be unable (to do so) even 
while one is alive. [268a : 267a] 


282. 


Since the impurities are lessened by what opposes 
them (viz., belief in soullessness) and increase by excess 
of what favors them (viz., incorrect judgment), these 
impurities, continuing by their own homogeneots causes, 
will not be prevented in the man who has been purified 
by a rite. [268b-269a : 267b—262a] 


For "incorrect judgment" [ayoni£omanask£ra; 
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^ %M- 'ff- ] , cf • AbhK (p* 49, fol. 2-3; LVP, 

HI,PP. 70-71). ~ 


283. The objector might put his argument as follows 

CM., p. 101, lines 15-16): There is an activity 
of the soul toward producing senses and faculties 
which run to another birth. This activity is 
prevented by purification, and hence there is no 
rebirth. To this the author says: 

The successive production of (senses and faculties) 
is in contradiction to an eternal cause (viz., the soul), 
because such a cause is independent (of any auxiliary 
factor which can explain the succession). And the action 
of an unchanging soul is in contradiction to action 
and non-action. [269b-270a : 268b-269a] 

The second half of the first line should read 
kriya ca sadr^Stmanah with P. 


284 . 


Again, there would be identity of cause (viz., the 
soul as creator) and effect (viz., the soul as enjoyer). 
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285* 


On the other hand, if it were distinct from these, then 
its creator-ness and enjoyer-ness would disappear 
0-1., as not being its essential nature), and its capabil¬ 
ity (for creation) could not be proved. [270b-271a : 
269b-270a] 


M. (p. 102, lines 6-7): But the doctrine of 
soullessness seems to lead an impossiblity. One 
person would experience the deed, and mother would 
remember having done it and enjoy the resu It. 

For the controversy on this topic, cf. SDS ,' 

III, 2v ff.; MDB, pp. 19-23; NS, III. 1, 13 and 14, 
III. 2, 40; BS, 11-2-25; AbhK (p. 156, fol. 3 ff.: 

^ o 4>) B? ^ a fit ^ 

i-Q 'Vli %oo .; LVP, IX, pp. 273 ff.) 

To this the author says: 

The implication that another person would then 
remember or enjoy (what one man has perceived or earned) 
does not destroy (our theory of soullessness),, for no 
person remembers. Thus, memory springs simply from 
experience. [271b-272a : 270b-271a] 
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286. 


A semicolon is given after asmrteh in both M. 
and P. But if it is to be employed it should be 
after kasva cit. 

The point of this verse is that remembrance 
can be explained without the postulation of a person 
who remembers, so the difficulty of different 
persons need never arise. As M. (p. 102, lines 13- 
16) puts it, ”A sharp experience is real and gives 
rise to remembrance by planting the seed of remem¬ 
brance. These seeds are mental process plus 
acquired tendencies [cetana£ ca samskarSh], and 
these produce sensations of enjoyment. There is no 
need to postulate a rememberor or enjoyer. All we 
have is a thought-series, the successive moments 
arising by the law of interdependent origination 
in this or that form. There is no transmigrating 
soul.” 


M. (p. 102, line 17): But if there is no 
(eternal) soul, how can one explain the belief in 
the self (read satk£yadr§$i for sa kopadr§ti) or 
transmigration? 
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It is by superimposing the sixteen false aspects, 
viz., permanency, happiness, possession, selfhood, etc., 
upon the Four Noble Truths, that one continues in a 

i 

round of craving [paritrsyati]. [272b-273a : 271b-272a] 


The sixteen true aspects of the Four Noble 
Truths are the four aspects of each Truth, see Vss. 
188, 191, 203, and 219. The sixteen false aspects 
are the opposites of the sixteen true aspects. 


287. 


But in these (Four Noble Truths), the right view 
(vis., the belief in soullessness), carefully cherished 
and perfected, the view which accords with the truth 
and which serves to contradict false aspects, destroys 
craving and its accompaniments. [273b-274a : 272b-273a] 


In the first line, P. reads tadviruddhStma- 
tattvSkgra ..., while M. reads tadviruddhSrtha- 
tattvakgra which agrees with the Tibetan tr. de. 
hid. las. ni. de. hgal . don, de . hid , rnam. pa.. .. 
In either case, however, the meaning of the verse 
is not much affected. 
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289. 


M. (p. 103, line 11): Now it may be objected 
that even though craving is destroyed, rebirth will 
not cease, since there still remain karma and the 
body which are causes of rebirth? To this the 
author replies: 

Since the cause of rebirth is triple (viz., craving, 
karma , and the body), there will be no rebirth Cif 
craving is destroyed) even though karma and the body 
remain, for one (of the necessary causes will be absent). 
Just as there is no growth of a plant if there is no 
seed (even though there be earth and water). [274b- 
275a : 273b-274a] 


Objection (M., p. 103, lines 17-18): If no 
rebirth occurs when any one of the three causes .' is 
absent, why not seek to destroy either karma or 
the body? And there are those who claim liberation 
is gained by the destruction of karma. To this 
the author says: 

Karma and the body are not destroyed because there 
is nothing to oppose them, and (even if there were) it 
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290. 


would be impossible to apply it so long as craving 
remainsj hence there would be no rebirth# 

If one strives for the destruction of both ( karma 
and craving) one’s effort for the destruction of karma 
would be useless, (for one’s end can be gained by the 
destruction of craving alone). [275b-276 : 274b-275] 


M# (p. 104, lines 5-6): It is said that by 
undergoing self-torture and affliction one can c'. 
destroy the karma which has been previously acquired. 
There,then, being no cause of further karma, libera¬ 
tion is gained. (VibhQticandra ascribes this c.c.r': 
doctrine to the Jains). But this is folly, as the 
author shows: 

Since we observe a variety in the effects (of karma), 
we may infer the existence of various (karmic) forces. 

How then could one use up (all) karmas by (undergoing) 
pain and affliction which is (an effect) of one sort only? 

Granted that the effect produced from that sort (of 
karmic force) might be reduced, but not so are the 
effects deriving from heterogeneous (karmic) forces. 
[277-278a : 276-277a] 
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P* (p. 163, lines 7-8): A given karma must 
produce a given homogeneous effect. By undergoing 
a bit of this effect, the effect is reduced, for 
one has undergone it; but there is no reduction 
in the effects of heterogenenous karma. 


291. 


If you claim that karma is destroyed by a certain 
amount of pain [kle&a], its forces being absorbed or 
used up by the force of asceticism [tapas] , we would 
point (a dilemma): if you take asceticism as something 
other than pain, karma could be destroyed through little 
or no pain; or on the other hand, if asceticism is 
nothing but pain, then it must be a karmic effect, in 
which case it cannot absorb (or use up a heterogeneous) 
karmic force. [278b-280a : 277b-no number (to be correct 


279a)] 


292. 


(In our doctrine) these things (like belief in 
soullessness) which oppose the vices by their preventing 
vices about to arise, have a power to destroy the karma 
which would arise from these (vices). (However,) they 
do not destroy (the effects of) what has already been 
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293. 


294. 


done. [280b-281a : 279 (numbered as 278 by error)b—280 
(numbered as 278 by error) a] 


M. (p. 105, lines 21-22): But one might object 
that just as lcarma is produced from vices, so are 

vices produced from karma. In this manner a man 

-- '■ 

cannot gain liberation until this karma is destroyed. 
To this the author says: 

Vices arise not from action [karma]; the vicious 
man acts (i.e., accumulates karma); otherv/ise not (i.e., 
one who is not vicious does not accumulate karma ). 

[281b : 280 (numbered as 278 by error)b] 


M. (p. 106, lines 4-5): The objector may 
argue that good karma produces happiness, happiness 
gives rise to affection [abhilSsa] and affection to 
passion (cf. VS, VI. 2, 10. "sulchSd ragah"); thus 
karma produces vice. To this the author replies: 


Without false knowledge happiness does not produce 
affection. [282a : 281a] 
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False knowledge, according to M, (p. 106, 
line 8, cf. Vs. 286), refers to the sixteen false 
aspects imposed upon the Four Noble Truths. M., 
lines 8-11) continues, ”It is incorrect judgment 
[ayoni^omanaskSra] and not karma that is the cause 
of vices* Hence even if karma r emains, if a man 
has rooted out his belief in the self and is 
without vice, that man is in a state of nirvana* 
Nirvana is characterized by the cessation of 
suffering. It is by understanding suffering and 
avoiding its origin by cherishing and perfecting 
the path that nirvana is attained, and not other¬ 
wise. 
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VIII. Recapitulatory Verses 


Dharmakirti has now completed to expound the 
five epithets given to the Buddha in DinnSga's 
introductory verse (see Introduction, p. iii) 
viz., 'who is valid knowledge-instrument*, *who 
desires the good of the world*, *the teacher', 

*the Blessed One', and 'the savior*. The dis¬ 
cussion has followed the order of Dinnaga's verse. 

Henceforth, Dharmakxrti shoivs that the five 
epithets may be taken in reverse order and that 
there will then obtain a prover-proved [linga- 
laingika] relation between each term and its 

neighbor. He first shows how the Buddha's being 

/ 

a savior proves or implies that he is the Blessed 
One. 

From (his being a) savior [tSya] may be proved 
his (being the Blessed One [sugata], which consists in 
his three) specific (form*of knowledge, viz.,) knowledge 
of the truth, his firm knowledge and his complete 
knowledge, for the root gam (in sugata) has the meaning, 
of understanding. [282b-first half of 283a : 281b-first 
half of 283a] 



The reader will remember that in Vss. 149-152 
sugata was said to be threefold according to the 
three meanings of the prefix su-. In the present 
verse, ’knowledge of the truth’ corresponds, 
according to M., to the first meaning of su-, viz., 
praiseworthy, for the truth is moraentariness and 
soullessness, and knowledge of this is praiseworthy. 
’Firm knowledge’ corresponds to the second meaning 
of su-, viz., lack of recurrence, for the Buddha’s 
knowledge is such that he will not be reborn. 
Finally, ’complete knowledge’ corresponds to the 
third meaning of su-, viz., completeness. The root 
gam h as the meaning not only of going but of under¬ 
standing, as in avagacchati , adhigacchati etc.; 
accordingly ’knowledge of the truth’ etc. are 
simply particular instances of sugatatva. All these 
instances are implied by the Buddha’s being a 
savior, for one could not save creatures without 
these forms of knowledge. 


296 


From these (forms of his knowledge may be shown the 
Buddha’s) superiority: (his superiority) over non- 
Buddhists (from his knowledge of truth; his superiority) 
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over Buddhist initiates [£aik§a] (from his firm knowledge 
that leads to no-rebirth; and his superiority) over 
Buddhist adepts [a4aik§a] (from his complete knowledge). 
[Second half of 283a : second half of 282a] 

For ’initiate 1 [£ailcsa, literally one who is 
undergoing training] and ’adept’ [a^aiksa, literal¬ 
ly one who is no longer undergoing training], 
cf. AbhK (p. 126, fol. 3 ff. 3 Ej 'i. 

LVP, VI, pp. 230 ff.). 
Dharmakirti borrows the whole sentence from 
Dinnlga’s auto-commentary on the opening verse of 
the PramSnasamuccaya (see Introduction, P* iii). 


297. 


From that (characteristic of knowledge that gives 
him the title of Blessed One [sugata] ) we may infer that 
he is a teacher [5&sana = Sastr] whose effort toward 
knowledge is for the sake of others. 

From this we inf er his compassion and his considera¬ 
tion of others’ good [daySpararthatantratva = jagad- 
dhitaisitva], for he does not desist from (working for 
others) even when his own aim has been accomplished 
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[siddhgrtha] . [283b-284a : 282b-283a] 

The sentence beginning with ’for he does not 
desist’ etc., according to M. (p. 107, lines 15-16) 
is to forestall the following objection: One may 
object that effort in the path to liberation is not 
peculiar to a man of compassion, for such effort 
might be intended for one’s oira good, as it is in 
the case of non-Buddhists. How then can one infer 
the Buddha's compassion for others from his 
practice of the path? 

There is a pun in this verse: Siddhgrtha, 

’one whose own aim has been accomplished* is also 
the worldly name of Gautama Buddha. 


298. 


He speaks what is best because of his compassion; 
because of his lcnoivledge he tells the truth and how to 
reach it. 

Again he exerts himself to speak thus. Hence he is 
a valid knowledge-instrument. [284b-285a : 283b-284a] 


The inference may be analyzed as follows: 
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'Being a valid knowledge-instrument' (the first 
epithet in Dinn5.ga’s verse) is implied by the 
combination of compassion (cf. the second epithet, 
jagaddhitaisin), knowledge (cf. the fourth epithet, 
4astr) and exertion in teaching how to reach the 
truth (cf. the firth epithet, tSyin). 


299. 


The truthfulness of his teaching has been praised 
so that we may establish the nature of valid knowledge- 
instrument on the basis of his teaching. (This procedure 
is permissible,) for inference is not (specially) 
forbidden (by the Blessed One), and because various 
applications of inference are seen (in his teachings), 
such as the proposition ’’whatever comes into existence 
is subject to destruction” etc. [285b-2S7a : 284b-286a] 


The sentence beginning with'for inference is 
not (specially) forbidden' etc., according to M. 

(p, 108, lines 14-15) and P. (p. 166, lines 7-8), 
is added to remove the following possible objection: 
The Blessed One recognized perception [pratyaksa], 
but he did not specially recognize inference 
[anum^na], as it is known from his statement "It is 
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the person who is endowed with (the ocular) sensa¬ 
tion (of blue) (read nllajflctnasamangl as in P. or 
caksurvijflSnasangi as in TSP quoted under Vs, 300 
f° r nllasamangl in M.). ,r Accordingly, we cannot 
establish Buddha’s nature of valid knowledge- 
instrument on the basis of his teaching because it 
is an inferential procedure, 

M, (p, 108, lines 18-19): It is only inference 
from words etc,, not inference from true facts, 
that is rejected (by the Blessed One) as when he 
says, ’’Vain are all the heretical doctrines” etc. 

(cf. PTS, Maj jhima Nile ay a I, p. 63.) 

’’Whatever comes into existence”: cf, Oldenberg, 
Mahavagga, p, 18, 


300.1 


The source of a (valid) inference is a probans that 
is concomitant with a probandum. Since one may show the 
vySpti (concomitant relation) of probans with probandum 
(in the above proposition, ’whatever comes into existence' 
etc.), inference has already been taught by th.e Blessed 
One. [287b-no number : 286b-no number. 
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c ^* -TSP » vol. I, p. 12: tatra pratyak§asya 

laksanara bhr^ntikalpanSbhySm rahitatvam. tac ca 
bhagavat'ok,taince\ra.. yad 2ha "caksurvijflSnasangl 
nalara vijSnati, no tu nllam" iti. tath2hi nalam 
vijclndtlty anen2viparitavisayatvakhy£panatv5d 
abhrantatvam ulctam, no tu nllara ity anena 
namanuviddhSrthagrahanapratiksepSt lcalpanSrahitatvam. 
anumSnasyapi laksanam uktam evSnumanS^rayam lingam 
dar£ayata. tathShi sadhyErthavinabhEtam lingam 
vini^citam sadanumanajftSnasya karanam, tac ca 
"yatkificid bhiksavah samudayadharmakam sarvatra 
nirodhadharmalcam*’ (see Vs* 299) iti, evam s5dhyena 
hetor vySptim upadar£ayat& sphutataram eva 
prak25itam. yathoktam ,, anum5nS:§rayo lingam 
avin2bh2valaksanam vyaptidar£anad dhetoh sSdhyenoktah 
sa ca sphuta” ( = Vs* 300) iti. 
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A BI-LINGUAL INDEX 

to the 


PRAMANAVARTTIKA 


Part I 


TIBETAN 


SANSKRIT 



kun 


kun. thams. cad 

kun* nas* hckin* ba 

kun.hbyuii 

kun. tshe 

kun* rdsob 

kun* la 

kun* las* skye. ba 

dkah* thub 

♦ 

dlcah* ba 

dkar 


akhila 100: a£esa 279; sakala 
49; sarva 40, 121, 148, 151, 
157, 170, 215, 217, 236, 243, 
256. 

sarva 178* 

Sbandha 83* 

samudbhava 142* 

sarvadS 178. 

slmvrta 5* 

• • 

sarvatra 96, 172, 187, 232* 

sarvaja 153* 

tapas 278, 279; tlpa 277* 

duskara 134* 


dhavala 175; sita 97* 



dicar* 

po 

dhavala 161. 

bkag 


nisiddhi 160; nisedha 174; 

• ' # 

pratisedha 36. 

bkag* 

pa* Sid 

nisedha 161* 

• 

bkri 


neya 82* 

rkyen 


nimitta 209; pratyaya 210* 

rkyen, 

» las* skyes 

pratyayotpatti 255* 

lkog* 

gyur 

paroksa 31# 

lkog. 

gyur* pa 

paroksa 134# 

skad* 

cig. 

ksana 46, 241; k§anika 109 

skad* 

cig* re* re 

pratiksana 46, 69. 

skabs 

-■ 

avastha 252* 

skal# 

rnflam* rgyu 

sabhSgahetu 177* 


(2) 



skal, mflam. skye 

sabh3gaj£ti 191. 

skye 

utpatti 69, 218; utpSda 249; 

janman 111, 120, 142, 190, 

264; janmin 83; jaia 190; 

jSti 263. 

skye® hgyur 

jSyate 180, 231* 

skye* hgyur* ba 

231* 

skye* mched* lna 

paflcSyatana 117* 

skye* hdod 

utpitsu 280. 

skye* ba 

utpatti 11, 197; utpSda 204; 

udaya 198, 286; janman 37, 

119, 120, 149, 178, 183, 188, 

263. 

skye* ba* hgyur 

jSyante 39* 

skye, ba* can* kun 

sarvotpatti 73, 

skye, ba, med, pa 

anutpSda 180* 


(3) 



skye. ba. srid. pa 


skye. bahi. hbras. bu 


sic ye. bar. hgyur 


skye. bo 


skyed 


skyed. pa 


skyed. par. byed 


skyed. byed. 


skyes 


skyes. bu 


skyon 


udbhava 274. 

k&ryajanman 64. 

janmjtdhigacchati '83. 

jana 250; jantu 39. 

utpatti 212, 265, 269; udbhava 
155; janana 58; janman 27. 

utpatti 117. 

janaka 209. 

kSrana 179. 

utpatti 176; utpanna 115, 127; 
utpSda 51; ja 78; jSyante 127. 

pums 260. 

dosa 16, 22, 139, 142, 144, 145, 
152, 160, 208, 220, 224, 239, 


( 4 ) 



245, 280: sadosatS. 226* 


skyon. 

bcas 

sado§a 223; sadosatS 244 

skyon* 

ldan 

dusta 281; do^avat 246* 

skyon* 

raed 

ado§a 150; nirdosa .243* 

skyon* 

raed* can 

ado§a 151* 

skyon. 

med. pa 

nirdosa 228. 

• 

skyob 


tSya 147, 148, 282. 

skra 


ke5a 230. 

bskus 


abhyafiga 261* 

bskyed 


upakSra 233; janya 278; 

samudbhava 243* 

kha* cig 

eka 145. 

khams 


dhSto 77. 


(5) 



upagama 189, 


khas. blans 


khu 

khu. Aid 


khoii. khro 


kliyad 


Idly ad. pa 


kliyad. gyi. 

kliyad. par. 


mada 155, 156. 

dravatva 64. 

pratigha 214. 

ati^aya 170; bheda 242; 

vigi§$at£ 113; vi£e§a 28, 76 
140. 


ati^aya 29, 79; antara 17; 
bheda 25, 75, 102, 103, 104, 
159, 171, 175; bhedaka 99; 

viie§a 12, 27, 28, 78, 122, 

123, 124, 125, 127, 152, 186 
282; vi£esena 20, 96, 135. 

rim. pa tdratamya 173. 

can viSista 89, 152, 234. 


khyad. par. can. rain 


avi§e§in 45. 



khyad. par* byed* pa 


vi5e§akrt 125* 


khyad* par. med* avi£esa 152, 158; abheda 40. 

khyad. par. rim. pa. dan. t^ratamySnubhavin 175. 

ldan. pa 

khyad. med. abheda 30, 171; avi^esa 88, 98, 

107. 

khyab. pa vyfipti no number (last verse 

of Book I). 


khrag. 

asrj 156; 5onita 79* 

khro 

dvesa 199. 

• 

mkhas 

vidvat 206. 

mkhyen 

jfiana 283. 

mkhyen. pa 

i 

jfiana 282; parijfiana 33 

hkhor 

• 

samsaritva 193. 

• 


(7) 



hklior# ba 


hkhor • ba* can 


hkhor. ba* pa 

hkhrtil 


hkhrul. ba 


hkhrul. ba* med 

gad. phyir 
gad. tsbe 
gad. la 

gad. las 


gegs 


gegs. byed. 


samsSra 221* 

samsSrin 149* 

samsSrin 257. 

vyabhicara 22, 150; vyabhicSrya 
145. 

vipralambhana 32* 

avyabhicarin 22. 

yatas 55, 285* 

yadd 125. 

kutra 18. 

kutas 54. 

pratibandha 192. 

pratibandha 70. 


<8) 



gegs* byed. pa 


pratibadhnoti 239* 


go* Hid 

gotva 17. 

go. rim. ldan. pa 

kramavat 110* 

goms 

abhySsa 36, 122, 133, 139, 144, 

149. 

goms* pa 

abhySsa 128, 132, 140, 146, 207* 

goms* skye* ba 

abhySsaja 126. 

gol. hgyur 

skhalat 209. 

gyur 

parivartate 207. 

gyur* pa* Hid* gsuns 

bhQtokti 9. 

gyur* ba 

gata 33* 

grags* pa 

khyStta 101. 

grafts 

samkhyS 33, 93, 99* 


(9) 



sSunkhya 167. 


grans# can 

grans# sogs* dan, ldan. pa 


grub 


grub# hgyur 


grub, rathah 

grub# pa 


grub* pa# yin 


grub# pa# med 


grub# par# hgyur 


grog# mkhar 


santkhy&diyogin 97# 

nispatti 141; samsiddha 260; 

♦ • 

sSdhana 282; siddha 20, 181 
284; siddhi 18, 21, 22, 191 
286; siddhyati 18, 89, 

siddhyet 15# 

siddhSnta 48# 

prasiddha 17; siddha 13, 29; 
siddhi 12, 86# 

s5dhyate 147# 

asiddha 36# 

sidhyati 21# 

vSlmlka 15# 


( 10 ) 



grol* ijdod 

mumuk§u 259, 

grol, pa* po 

moktr 194, 

• 

grol* ba 

raukti 255, 260 

grol* ma 

amukti 257, 

grol, med 

amukti 199, 

glaft 

go 173. 

glan. chen 

karin 168, 

glo. bur* ba 

Sgantu 210. 

dgons 

abhiprSya 8. 

dgons* nas 

raatvS 254, 

dgra* bcom 

arhat 47* 


( 11 ) 



hgag 

hgah. • •• min* pa 

• • 

hgah* tshe 

• • 

hgah* shig* tshe* na 

• « 

hgah* shig* la 

hgah* shig* tshe* 

• • 

na* ••• mi 

hgar 

hgal 

hgal* ba 

hgal. ba* can 


nirodha 287. 

na ••* kad£ cana 174. 

kadS cit 77* 

kad3 cit 52* 

leva cit 79, 85* 

na ••• kadS cana 73. 

kva 33* 

viruddha 92, 273; viruddhyate 
269; virodha 47, 149* 

bSdhaka 138; viruddha 234; 
virodha 216, 217* 

virodhin 86* 


( 12 ) 



hgal# ba.* mcd* 
hgal. med* pa 

hgog 

hgog* pa 

ligog* byed* pa 

hgyur 

hgyur* ba 

hgyur* ba* raed 

hgyur* ba* med* par 

hgyur* bar* byed 
hgrib 


avirodha 108, 214* 

aviruddha 196* 

nisedha 118. 

nirodha 266* 

virodhin 280* 

gacchati 117; gacchanti 139; 
bha£ga 41; vikSra 59, 119, 
183. 

vikSra 57, 58, 61, 153, 154, 
164; vikriyS 50. 

avikSra 62. 

avikytya 63* 
vikSryate 78* 
nirhrSsa 75, 268* 


<13 ) 



£grit>* P a 

nirhrSsa 54, 171# 

hgrub 

• 

sidhyati 166. 

hgrub# pa# Hid 

• 

siddha 119. 

hgrub# ma# yin 

na sidhyati 271. 

hgro 

gati 264; nayanti 266. 

hgro. hgyur 

jSyate 263. 

hgro# ba 

gati 263; jagat 244. 

hgro# ba# med. 

• 

agati 265. 

hgro# ba* med# can 

agati 70. 

hgro# hon 

gatySgati 84. 

rgyas 

vrddhi 77. 

• 

rgyu 

kSrana 22, 55, 83, 109 

• 


114, 116, 153, 182, 213, 

( 14 ) 



rgyiw can 

rgyu. gcig 

rgyu* gcig* can* 

rgyu* bcas* fiid 

rgyu. Hid 

rgyu* ma*yin 


223, 226, 

248, 

249, 

264; 


nibandhana 4, 

259; 

nimitta 4 

42; sahetutva 

69; hetu 26, 

27, 28, 46, 48 

, 51, 

56, 

61, 

64, 66, 67, 68 

, 72, 

106, 

107, 

110, 111, 

117, 

121, 

129, 

134, 

136, 138, 

139, 

141, 

146, 

147, 

158, 161, 

165, 

169, 

172, 

178, 

179, 180, 

181, 

185, 

192, 

205, 

227, 270, 

274; 

he tut 5 30, 

fr 


yonitva 252. 


hetvabheda 50. 


Hid ekayonitva 213* 

sahetutS 181* 

kSranatva 24; hetu 66, 117; 
hetutva 105, 110, 118, 184, 
187, 204, 205. 

akSrana 22* 


( 15 ) 



rgyu. min 


rgyu. min* pa 


rgyur. med 


rgyu* mtshan 


rgyu. yod 


rgyud 


rgyun 


sga* ma 


sgo 


sgom, pa 


sgra 


akSrana 179. 

ahetu 102* 

aklrana 183; ahetu 149, 182. 

nibandhana 95; nimitta 189; 
nimittatS 184. 

hetumattva 146. 

santana 79. 

santati 69; santSna 116, 191, 
198, 269. 

pBrva 132. 

dv5ra 50. 

bhSvanS 255. 

dhvani 20; Sabda 4, 14, 17, 18, 
21, 22, 94, 97, 98, 99, 161. 


(16) 



sgra* pa* po; 
sgra* las* byun. ba 


sgrib. pa 


sgrib* byed 


sgrib* pa* byed 


sgrub* pa 


sgrub* par* byed. pa 


sgrub* byed 


sgrub* byed* pa 


sgrub* byed* bcas 


sgro* btags* nas 


sgro bdogs 


vaktr 4* 

&3bda 3* 

saravrnoti 239* 

• • 

Svarana 89. 

tiraskurute 220* 

s&dhana 124* 

sSdhana 16* 

sSdhana 17, 22, 31, 36, 121, 
220, 243* 

sSdhana 9, 21* 

sasSdhana 284* 

Sropya 194, 273* 

Sropa 194, 248. 


(17) 



sgro, hdogs, pa 


samSropa 197 


brgya 


Sata 168, 

bsgoms. 

pa 

bbavanS 228, 240, 254, 

bsgribs 

« pa 

Svrtti 87, 

• 

bsgrub. 

bya 

anugtheya 33; sSdbya 15, no 

number Clast verse of Book 

• 

na 


aham 203, 219, 272, 

nalji 


mama 272, 

na, yi 


mama 220, 

no, bo 


rflpa 93, 

no, bo. 

mi, mtshufis 

asamarflpatva 159, 

no, cho 


hrepanin 207. 

nag 


vSc 17, 144, 


(18) 



nan 


ned* kyi 


ned* la 


nes 


nes. hgyur 


nes* pa 

nes* pa* fiid 


nes* pa* med* pa 

nes* pahi* bdag* Aid 


nes* byed 


nes. £byed* min* pa 

nes* med 


rasa 126* 

nas 255* 

nas 33* 

dhruva 111; niyata 156, niyaraa 
107, 176. 

sSdhyate 137* 

niyama 80, 114, 222, 159, 177* 

sthita 129* 

aniyata 157* 

sthitStman 129* 

niySmaka 106, 177. 
aniicayakara 118* 
aniyama 169* 


(19) 



no, bo 

no. bo* Aid 

no* mchar* bcas. pa 

dnul* chu 

dnos 

dnos* po 

mnon* rgyug 

mnon* chags* pa 

mnon* par* ljdod. pa 
mAon* sbyor* ldan 
mnon* sbyor* radsad 


rHpa 137, 164, 168; svarflpa 20. 

prakrti 251; svabhSva 127* 

salajjS 167. 

pSrada 126; sflta 85, 90, 91. 

bhSva 69, 72; rQpa 277; vastu 
14, 22, 63, 67*, 19.72, *212. 

padartha 63; bhSva 66, 73, 95, 
99, 118, 213; vastu 5, 10, 

20, 21, 94, 162, 163, 167. 

abhidh^vati 204* 

abhiniveSa 221* 

abhipr&ya 3* 

abhiyogavat 285* 
abhiyujyate 134* 


(20) 



mnon. sum 

miion* sum* Bid 

rnub 

sna. ma 

sna. ma.bshin* du 

sna* med* pa 

snar 

snon (Derge reads 
mnon by error.) 

snon* med 

sfton* tshe 

bsnal 

ci* ste 


pratyalc§a 230* 

pratyaksa 241* 

apana 37, 53, 106. 

pBrva 46, 88, 110, 119, 128, 196* 

pflrvavat 120* 

apflrva 169* 

pQrva 241; prSffa 168, 191, 261. 

pCrva 199. 

apttrva 46* 

ptlrvam 168. - 

duhkha 149* 

atha 267; athSpi 278* 


(21) 



c i # hdrar. ba 

ci. yi* pbyir 

cig. car 

cis 

cun* zad 

gcig 

gcig. Aid 

gcig* tu 

gcig. pa 

gcig* med 

gcig. las. byun. ba 


ySdrS 13. 

kutas 115. 

yugapad 105; sakrd 108, 111, 
115. 

kutas 95. 

ki2 cit 60, 234, 286. 

eka 86, 101, 112, 156, 180, 277| 
keOcit 183. 

ekatva 106, 250. 

ekSntena 233. 

ekya 270. 

ekSbhftva 275. 

ekabh&vin 242. 


(22) 



bead 


bcifis 


bcu* drug 


bcom 


bcom. ldan 


bcom. pa 


lei 


lei* Aid 


lei* ba 


cha 


cha* hgah 


chid 263; cheda 61* 


bandha 206* 


soda^a 273* 


hSni 193. 


bhagavat 9. 


nirgh&ta 280; hani 229. 


guru 262. 


gaurava 262. 


guru 261. 


ara£a 39; le6a 238; vibhSga 221. 


kuta§ cit 279. 


(23) 



cha. raft am 

sSmya 155* 

cha. mi. mflam 

visama 155. 

• 

cha# mi. mSam. skyes 

vaisamyaja 154. 

chags 

preman 193; rSga 77, 133, 154, 

169, 172, 176, 177, 190, 197; 

sakti 242; snihyati 203; 

sneha 137, 187, 225, 226, 235. 

chags. can 

rSgin 155, 158. 

chags. drag 

tlvra 156. 

chags. pa 

asakti 114; rSga 189; sakti 243; 

sangha 234; snihyan 222, 250; 

sneha 223, 237, 243, 248. 

chags. pa. dan. ldan. pa 

snehavat 82. 

chags# bral 

virakta 188, 242; virajyate 239, 

244, 245; virEga 227, 239; 

virStgavat 241; virSgita 234; 

(24) 



chags. bral. min 


chags. bral. med 


chags, sogs. ldan 


chu 


chun 


chen 


chen* po 


cho* ga 


chos 


chos* can 


vairagya 132, 133, 228, 230 
238, 252, 254. 

avirakta 256. 

avirakta 245. 

rSg3dimat 170. 

udaka 122; jala 68, 70, 85. 

alpa 59, 84, 278. 

mahS 140. 

mahat 200, 201. 

viddhi 260. 

dharma 99, 100, 132, 150, 151 
197. 

dharmaka 287. 


(25) 



chos* Aid 

dharraatva 160 t 217 

bchom* pa 

karana 261* 

• 

mchuns 

tulya 163* 

mcliog* gshan 

parSpara 249* 

mchons 

langhana 122, 129* 

mchoAs* pa 

langhana 129* 

hchad* hgyur 

pratihanyante 175* 

hchad* pa 

SkhySna 134* 

hchi 

• 

marana 19* 

• 

hchifi 

• 

bandha 204* 

hchos« byed 

samSdhStr 60* 

#• 

ji* ltar 

yathS 23* 


(26) 



ji* lta. bur 
ji. ltar 

ji. srid 

hjig 

|ijig. nail* tshul, 

Hjig. pa 

hjig, pa, hgyur 

kjig* pa* yin 

hjig, tshogs 


kathara 206, 

lcatham 90, 92, 110, 179, 236, 
237, 249, 281; yathS 113, 
182, 208, 235, 

ySvat 193, 

n3.5a 66, 72; na^yati 206; 
bSdhita 245; vina^yet 72; 
vinS£a 69, 73, 249. 

bdag na&varStman 74; vina£varStinan 

74. 

nSila 236. 


naiyet 163, 
ySti 163, 

satkSya 201, 215. 


(27) 



hjig* tshogs* lta. ba 
hjig* srid. yin. pa 
hjigs. pa. med. pa 

hjim. pa 
l.ijug. hgyur 


lrjug. can 
hjug. ldan 
hjug. pa. can 

hjug. par. hgyur 
hjoras. byed 
rjes. hgro 
rjes. chags. hgyur 


sattvadrsti 259. 

• • • 

vibhava 187. 

avina^a 66. 

rard 15, 62. 

pravartate 235; pravartante 126 
pravrtti 5, 12, 117, 159, 186 
prerana 266. 

vrtti 140. 

vrttimat 239. 

vShinl 196. 

varttate 102. 

hanti 274. 

anugama 16. 
anurajyate 251. 


(28) 



rjes. hjug 
rjes. hjug. can 
rjes. hjug. pa 

rjes. rtogs. can 

rjes. dpag 

rjes. dpog 
rjes. ljbraii 
rjes. hbraft. bcas 

rjes. hbrel. can 

rjes. hbrel. ba 

rjes. su. hdod 

rjes* su. dpag. pa 


anubandha 51; anuvrtti 265. 


anuvrttimat 13. 


anuvartate 80* 


anurodhini 273. 


anumSna 287. 

* 

anuraiti 14; anum2yate 277. 


anugamyate 48; anusSrin 94. 


sSnucara 274. 


anurodhinl 197. 


anubandhin 224. 


anvicchan 190. 


anumSna 286. 


(29) 



rjes* su» pog* 


rjes* su* dpog* yin 


rjod* par* hdod* pa 

rjod* par* byed 


brjod 


brjod* pa 


brjod* par* bya 


brjod* bya* min 


brjod* med 


flams 


flams* gyur 


anumSna 181* 

anumiyate 13* 

vivaksfl 18* 

♦ 

flcaste 100* 

abhidhSna 101; alius 206; ukti 
16; udita 48, 191* 

abhilSpa 93; abhidhSyin 103; 
irita 60; kathyate 254; vScin 
99, 101. 

vScya 104* 

avScya 206* 

avflcya 205* 

bhramia 78* 

Samlkrta 56* 


(30) 



flams* pa 


h5ni 271, 281* 


flams* pa* med 


Aid 


Aid* du* chons* min 


fie 


fie. ha 


fie* bar* btags* pa 


Her btags 


fler* mkho 


fler* len 


fler* len. can 


akhanda 264* 

© • 

eva 37, 42, 108, 109, 120, 140, 
191, 240; sva 80, 147. 

avilanghana 130* 

sannidha 178* 

sannidhi 77. 

upacfira 92* 

upacSra 96* 

upayujyate 33* 

upfidfina 62, 63* 

upfldeya 62* 


(31) 



fler* len. Aid 


fler. len. min. pa 


ties 


ties, pa 


fles* med 


fles. med. Aid 


Son. mons 


Son. mo As. med 


Son. mons# med. par 


gSis 


gflen. po 


upSdana 189. 

anupadSna 166. 

dosa 60, 199, 217, 269; mala 
215. 


dosa 56, 178, 198, 214, 218, 
222, 241, 245, 280, 281. 


nirdosa 223. 


anagha 200. 

kleSa 257, 277, 279. 

akle&a 144. 

akle5ale£atas 279# 

dvaya 141, 228, 276; dvi 228. 

pratipaksa 268; vipaksa 275; 
viruddha 146. 


(32) 



gffen. pohi. phyogs 

pratipaksa 218. 

mflam# sfioms* can 

audaslnya 253. 

rfled 

lSbha 235. 

rfled* par* die ah 

durlabha 60* 

sflin* rje 

karuna 200* 

♦ 

sflin* po* can 

garbha 212. 

sfloms 

sSmya 77* 

til* mar 

taila 261* 

gtan* tshigs 

hetu no number (last verse 

Book I). 

gti* mug 

moha 198* 

btags 

upacSra 95; kalpya 94. 

rtag 

nitya 11, 25, 181, 185, 204 


(33) 



rtag. Aid 

rtag. tu 


rtag* tu, fie 


rtag. pa 

rtag. pa. Hid 

rtags 

rten 


rten. bcas 


rten. Hid 


.' 205, 206. 

nityatva 145. 

nityam 51, 124, 182; &§§vatas 
219. 

nityasannidhi 106, 

nitya 179, 269. 

' nitya 10. 

linga 287. 

Sdhlra 68, 70; S^raya 36, 42, 
65, 69, 161, 162, 171, 188, 
236, 264, 287; up&dSya 161; 
niSraya 160, 178; sam3&raya 
226. 

sd^raya 73. 

SSrayatva 229. 


(34) 



r ten* mthon. med. pa 


rten. gnas. raa. yin 


rten. pa 


rten. mi. brtan. pa. 


rten. min 


rten. med 


rtog. pa 


rtog. mi. byed 


rtogs 


rtogs. pa 


rtogs* par* dkah 


adr^y5ir^ya°Pl. 


an3.5rayasthiti 124. 


S^rita 76. 


flid asthirS^raya 123. 


anSgraya 116; ani^raya 141. 


anapS^raya 71; anSSraya 65. 


kalpana 26. 


na kalpyate 24. 


adhigata 7; gati 6, 88, 91, 264. 


adhigama 6; avabodha 137; gati 
90; bodlia 283; samgati 10. 


duranvaya 25. 


(35) 



rtogs. par# hgyur 


rtog# par* mdsad 


rtogs# byed 


It a 


lta® ba 


ltag 


Itos# pa 


It os# hgyur 


ltos# pa# med# pa 


Sgati 87* 

parlksate 135* 

kalpyante 109# 

dar^ana 143, 217; dr£ 255; 

drsti 201# 

• • • 

dar&ana 215; dr§|i 207, 255, 
-274. 

adhika 283# 

apeksa 9, 11,- 45, 210. 

apelcseta 123, 125* 

birapek§atva 269* 


(36) 



ltos. med. can 


nirapeksa 37. 


ltos. med. par 

stag. Aid 

stoft. Aid 

ston 

ston. mdsad. pa 

ston. pa 

ston. par. byed 

stobs 

stobs. Bid 

brtag. pa. mdsad 

brtan (Derge reads 
brten. pa by error 
in 272.) 


anapeksya 165. 

SlrdOla 79. 

SBnyata 217. 255. 

nivedana 3. 

prakS^ana 148. 

upadeSa 32; SSLsana 140, 283. 

khyApyante 104. 

bala 129. 

bala 130. 

parlksate 136. 

sthira 272, 282. 

( 37 ) 



brten 


SSraya 20, 255; sam5£raya 238* 


brten. hgyur 

bhajate 253* 

brten. pa 

S^rita 43, 80; samS^raya 36 

samS^rita 42, 256* 

brten* pa* Sid, ni. ma* yin 

nih4rta 161. 

• • 

blta 

darSana 203* 

bstan 

pradar^ana no number (last 

verse of Book I). 

bstan* bcom 

§5stra 7* 

bstan* pa 

sdcyate 99. 

bstan* pa* Aid 

upade^a 285* 

bstan* pax* byed 

dradhayati 237* 

bsten* par* kyis 

upSsmahe 35* 


( 38 ) 



bstod. pa 

tha. sfiad 


tha..dad 


tha. dad. gyur. pa 


tha. dad. Hid 


tha. dad. pa 


tha. dad. pa. med 


tha. dad. med 


tha*. dad. med. pa 


tha. ma 


stuti 285. 

vyavahara 7, 236. 

prthalc 86; bhinna 96, 100, 111, 
143, 180; bhidyate 113; bheda 
14, 16, 49, 92, 94, 113, 172, 
214, 277; vyatireka 270; 
vyatirekin 99. 

pjthagbhflta 250. 

bheda 163. 

bhinna 98; bheda 6, 93. 

abhinna 96. 

abheda 81. 

abhedin 14. 

antya 47, 121. 


( 39 ) 



thabs 

upSya 134, 138, 140, 146. 

thabs. dan. bcas. pa 

sSbhyupSya 34. 

thabs. byun 

upeya 134. 

thabs. med 

anup^ya 145. 

thams. cad 

sarva 18, 34, 39, 73, 86, 87, 

95, 101, 151, 153, 158, 167, 

170, 222, 230, 287. 

thams. cad. tshe. na 

sarvadS 46. 

thams. cad. la 

sarvatra 26, 253. 

thar 

raoksa 205, 206. 

thar. ba. med 

anirmoksa 193. 

• 

thal. 

prasanga 38, 91, 151, 176, 261 


thal. ba prasanga 53, 55, 66, 67, 120, 

271; prasangin 160; bhasma 219. 


( 40 ) 



thal. bar* hgyur 
thug. pa. med* pa 

thugs 

thugs, rjes 

thugs, brtse. ldan 

thub 

the. tshom. za. ba 

thog. med 

thob 

thob. pa 

thob* pa* dan* hdor 

thos 


prasajyate 169. 

anavasthiti 26* 

buddhi 139. 

karunS 36. 

daySlutva 148. 

muni 140* 

sandigdha 145; sangaya 12 . 

anSdi 258, 

tySga 82; prSpta 8; prSpti 186; 
lSbha 117. 

apatti 54. 

hdod aptyanSptlcchS 186* 

4ruta 81. 


( 41 ) 



thos. pa 

mthun 

mthon 


mthon. hgyur 

mthon. du. zin 

mthon. ba 


mthoft. ba. yin 
nthoA. ba. med. pa 
hthod# jna* yin 


5ravana 79. 

tulya 127, 128, 258. 

lk§ana 149; Iksyate 150; dar^ana 
27, 119, 190, 218, 246, 286; 
dy§Ja 155, 226, 235, 266; 
drsti 84; dr^yate 248; paSyati 
219. 

dr^yate 87. 

t 

drsti 232. 

• • • 


lies ana 79, 247; Iksyate 159; 
dr£ 245; drsta 38, 46, 119; 
drsti 142, 250, 277; dar&ana 
17, 138, 184, 225, 245; 
dar5in 220; pa&yatu 35. 

dr^yate 41. 

apa^yat 203. 

ayukta 162. 


( 42 ) 



hthen 

# 

da* ltar 

da* ni 

dan* po 

du* ba 

du« ma 

du. ma* Hid 

dug 

dug. bcas 

dud* hgro* la 

dub. pa 


h5ni 153. 

pratyutpanna 251. 

id^nim 239, 244. 

Sdi 59, 130; Sdya 110, 201 
prathama 141. 


dhOma 84* 

aneka 107, 108, 112, 180; 
anekadha 287; babu 107. 

anekatS 111; anekatva 106. 

visSda 61. 

savisa 233* 

tiryaksu 235. 

grama 276* 


( 43 ) 



diim* Aid 

dus 

dus* can 

de* Aid 

de. flid* phyir 

de* Hid* las 

de* lta 

de* lta* na* yan 

de* lta* bur 

de* lta* min* na 

de* lta* ban 

de* ltahi. dnos* don 


anutva 88* 

k£la 81, 180* 

kSlika 109, 112. 

tattva 345,33^2?7356282, 286. 

tatas 247* 

tatra 273. 

tathS 23. 

tathclpi 241. 

tatha 69. 

anyatha 15, 69* 

tathSpi 227. 

upadeSatathSbhava 285* 


( 44 ) 



tathSbhava 259* 


de* lta^i* dnos. yin. pa 


de. ltar 


de. dan. hdra 

de. dan. Idan. pa 


de» bdag. flid 


de. bdago flid. du. hgyur 

de. bdag. gyur 


de. bdag. min. pa 


de. ldan 


de. hdra 


de. phyir. snar 


evam 129, 228, 246; tathS 101 
183. 

tSdr£ 227. 

tadvat 99. 

sStmatva 219. 

(atyanta)sStmatSm prSyati 131 

tanraaya 211. 

atadStmaka 197. 

tadvat 9, 93. 

IdrS 251; tSdrS 43, 109, 111, 
121, 123, 158, 237, 257. 

tatprSfic 211. 


(45) 



de. ® e< * 


tena vinS 198-199 


de. tsam 


etSvat 244; tanmStra 100; tSLvat 
52. 


de. tsam. las. hi* hbyun. ba tanm&trabh&va 263. 


de. bshin 


de. yi. ran. bshin 


de. yod 


de. las 


de. srid 


de. srid. de. na 


de. srid. tsam. du 


des. na 


des. skyed 


tathS 174, 232. 

tanmaya 216. 

tadbhSva 6. 

tatas 283. 

tSvat 194. 

ySvat -- tSvat 221. 

t5vanm5tra 252. 

tasmSt 285. 

tajja 281. 


(46) 



dogs* P a * can 


don 


don* gyi* de* Hid 


don* can 


don. du. gfler 


don, byed, nus, pa 


don* byed* pa 


don* med 


don* gshan* Aid 


don* gshan, min 


Gankin 32* 


artha 4, 18, 31, 50, 78, 97, 


101, 

107, 

114, 

140, 

148, 

161 

165, 

225, 

255, 

273, 

276, 

283 

284, 

286; 

arthatSt 96 

• 



arthatattva 4* 


artha 48, 94* 


prSrthanS 249* 


arthakxiyS 3* 


arthakriyS 12* 


vyartha 240, 276* 


arthSntara 163* 


anarthSntara 98* 


(47) 



don. gshan* rgyu. 
can. min 


dor. bya 


dran 


dran. pa 


dran. pa* hbyun 


dran. pa. med. pa 


drama 


dro 


dro. med 


drod. bshin. du 


drod. g$er 


mtshan. anarthSntarahetutva 97. 

tySga 253; tySjya 242; heya 5, 
34. 

smarana 271. 

smrti 78. 

smrtodbhava 272. 

♦ 

asmrti 272. 

mala 210, 267. 

ausnya 174. 

anu§na 174* 

tSpavat 122. 

sa^sveda 39. 


(48) 



bdag 

Stmata 

170; 

atman 82, 

143, 

173 


179, 

187, 

193, 197, 

203, 

204 


213, 

219, 

221, 222, 

223, 

227 


235, 

236, 

237, 239, 

240, 

244 


250, 258. 


bdjag. gi 
bdag. gi* Sid 


bdag* gi* ba 


bdag. gir* mthon 


bdag* gir* shen. pa 


tadlya 222. 

atmiya 257. 

Stmlya 229, 238, 247; atmlyata 
247. 

svatvadrsti 227. 

• • • 

atmlyasneha 238* 


bdag* Hid 


Stmakatva 133; StmatS 143, 172; 
atman 172, 209, 270. 


bdag* Hid* can 
bdag* tu 


atraaka 286. 


bhavatas 75. 


(49) 



StmStmiyagrahakrta 137 


bdag* dan* bdag* gar* 
bjin* byas. pa 


bdag* po 

adhipatya 152* 

bdag* med 

nirStmatS 256; nairatmya 138, 

255. 

bdag* med* pa 

nairatmya 142* 

bdag* gshan 

svapara 221* 

bdun* pa 

saptaml 51* 

bde 

sukha 82, 186, 220, 234, 272. 

bde* skyes 

sukhaja 154. 

bde. sdug. las* skyes 

sukhaduhkhaja 77* 

bde* ba 

sukha 188, 204, 282; sukhin 202 

saukhya 234* 

bde* min 

asukha 188* 


(50) 



bde. gS e S s * flid 

sugatatva 141. 

bden 

bhflta 143. 

bden. pa 

satya 148, 272, 

hdas 

• 

atikrama 122. 

hdas. pa 

• 

vyatita 247. 

hdi. flid. kyi 

aihika 117. 

hdi. ltar 

• 

tathfl hi 132. 

hdir 

t 

iha 174. 

hdis 

t 

asmflt 280. 

hdu 

• 

samavflya 231. 

hdu. ba 

samavflya 232. 

hdu. byed 

samskflra 80, 81 

200, 254, 265 


196, 199 


(51) 



Iidus# ba 
hdus# byas 

hdod 


hdod. rgyal. Aid 

hdod• chags 


hdod. ldan 


hdod* pa 


hdod# sphyod 


sannipSta 78. 


samskara 137* 


abhiia^a 282; icchati 236; iccha 
82, 186, 187, 224; icchet 237, 
257; i§ta 22, 34, 92, 95, 189, 
193, 279; isti 195; isyate 55, 
95; mata 16, 22, 47, 66, 95, 
121, 140, 158, 186, 199; 
vSSchS 185* 

yadrcchS 149. 

rSga 149, 151, 154, 155, 160, 
170, 172, 189, 195, 214. 

kSmin 242. 


i$^a 12, 35; kSma 204, tr§yat 
202, vallabha 236. 


k5mitS"235. 235 . 


(52) 



ty5ga 229; tyajyati 240* 


hdor# ba 


hdra 


hdra. ba 


hdrub. pa 


hdren. pa 


hdres 


rdul. phran. min 


rdo 


ldan 


ldan. pa 


Idog 


s2dr5a 172. 

sSdrSa 172, 270. 

rohana 24. 

Skarsana 54. 

• « 

mi£ra 90; samkara 150, 278, 280. 

ananu 89. 

upala 90. 

yukta 101; samyoga 91, 93. 

yoga 92, 100; yogin 97; samyoga 
91. 

calita 241; nivrtti 136; 

• * 

vyatireka 145; samhSra 61. 


(53) 



ldog. pa 


ldog. pa* min 
ldog. pa. med 


tySga 218; nivrtta 116; nivrtti 
57; vinivrtti 52; viparyaya 
58; virati 115; vySvrtti 98, 
210 . 

asamkSrya 59. 

aniv2rita 269. 


ldog. pa. med. pa 
ldog. med 

sdan 

sdig 


anivrtti 53; avyatirekitva 25. 
avinivrtti 195. 

dvesa 221, 224, 251. 
pclpa 261, 262. 


sdug 

sdug. bsnal 


sdug. bsnal. Hid 
% 

sdug. bsnal. ba 


duhkha 82, 186. 

duhkha 83, 134, 142, 154, 179, 


196, 

198, 

204, 

226, 

227 

233, 

240, 

251, 

252, 

256 


duhkhatS 254; duhlchita 194. 
duhkha 135, 181. 

duhkha 202. 

♦ 


(54) 



sdug* bsnal. mi. skye 


sdon 


sdon• bu 


sdod 


brdar. ni. byas. pa 


nag. pa 


nan 


nad. med 


nan. tan. bya. ba 


nan. tan. byed. pa 


nam. mkah 


nus 


aduhkhotpSda 205. 

sthS$u 24. 

varti 56. 

sthitvS 12. 

vihitasarasthiti 101. 

caitra 24. 

antar 77, 78, 251. 

nirjvara 144. 

pratipatti 32. 

anusthSna 31. 

• » 

SkS£a 20. 

alam 195, 211, 260; Sakta 281 
5akti 104, 211; Salcya 62, 


(55) 



224; sSwarthya 212, 263, 265, 


nus. ldan 

nus* pa 


nus* pa* Aid 


nus* pa* med 


nus* med 


nus* yod 


gnas 


4 


Saktimat 38; 3aktisambandha 167* 

Salcti 102, 114, 119, 124, 129, 
162, 163, 200, 277, 278, 280; 
samartha 115; sSmarthya 49, 
271. 


samarthya 25, 105* 

avibhutva 208; as3marthya 29, 
124* 

aksaraa 268; a£akta 29, 72, 90; 
aSakti 30; a£akyatva 276; 
asamartha 211; asSraarthya 185, 
267, 268; viguna 114* 


Sakta 212* 


S^raya 207; prarodhura 211; 
vyavasthita 238; sarasthiti 
252; sthAna 67, 82, 263; 


(56) 



gnas* skabs 


gnas* gyur 

gnas, rgyu 
gnas« ldan 

gnas* pa 


gnas, pa* po 

gnas* byed 

gnod* 


Sthita 136; sthiti 42, 67, 72 
116, 128, 130, 274* 

avastha 158, 238* 
sStmya 208* 
sthitikSraija 65* 
sthitimat 73* 

avatisthate 194; avastha 195; 

• • 

vartitva 162; tisthati 53; 
tisthanti 200; sthapana 200; 
sthiti 3, 55, 68* 

sthStr 65* 

sthivaka 74* 

upaghSta 41; bSdhate 249; 
bSdha 214* 


gnod* hgyur 


bSdhate 190. 


gnod* pa 


bSdhyate 131* 


(57) 



gnod. pa. can 
gnod. byed 
gnod. byed. ma 
gnod. med 
gnod. med. can 

rnam. gnas. Hid 

mam. grans 

rnam. grans, min 

rnam. hgas 

rnam. hgyur 

rnam. hgyur. ba 

mam* brgal. ba 


bSdhaka 212. 


bEdhaka 271j virodhin 138. 


abEdhaka 20. 


abSdha 68* 


abadhin 249. 


vyavasthitatva 71. 

parySya 242, 243. 

aparySya 97. 

kathafl cit 11, 278; vi5le§a 11. 

vikSra 15. 


vikriyE 183. 

vilaAghin 196. 


(58) 



r nam. gcod 


mam* rtog 


rnam* pa 


main# pa* kun* tu 


rnam* pa. du* mar 


rnam* par*Ohgags* pa 


rnam. par. rtog* pa 


rnam* par* brtags* pa 


rnam* par* ges pa 


rnam* dpyad* bya 


rnam* dpyod* pa 


rnam* phye 


vyavaccheda 102 


vikalpa 94, 282 


cLkclra 273* 


sarvatha 237. 


bahu^as 138* 


virodhin 218* 


vikalpa 165* 

vikalpya 177* 

vijflSna 8* 


vicSryatS 33. 

vimr^an 135* 


viklrna 169* 


(59) 



ina®* S es 

rnam* 5 es# byed 
rnam* $es* min* pa 

rno* ba* Sid 

sna. tshogs 

snan 

snan. gyur* pa 

snan* ba 

snan* ba* tha* dad* 
rtogs* pa 

snod 


jflSna 114; vijflSna 114, 166, 
167, 208* 

vibhSvayet 240* 

avijfiSna 166* 

taiksnya 182 (against rna* ba* 
Sid in print)* 

vaicitrya 277* 

dr£ya 90; dr£yate 168; bhSsate 
93. 

dr^yatSm ySta 168* 

drSya 91. 

can* bhinnapratibhSsSvabodha 164* 


hSni 275* 


(60) 



dpe 

drstlnta 12* 

dper 

yathSE 21, 62, 79, 84, 227. 

dper# na 

yatha 68, 94* 

dpyad (Derge reads dbyad 

by error) 

viclra 8. 

dpyad* pa 

cintita 19. 

span* hgyur 

hlyeta 279* 

spans 

prahaiia 141; h3ni 202. 

spans* pa 

hana 143; hdni 253. 

spans* pa* Hid 

hlna 144* 

spans* pa* yin 

prahlyate 139. 

spon 

varjana 223; hlni 228* 

spon, hgyur 

hiyate 232* 

spon, ba 

anaksepa 102; prahlni 224; 


varjana 224; hiyate 248. 


(61) 



spoils ♦ 1 s 
spyi 

spyod. yul* can 
phan* gdags* bya 
phan* hdogs 

phan* hdogs* Hid 

phan. £dogs. byed 

phan* hdogs* byed, pa 

phan* hdogs* med. pa 

♦ 

phan, tshun, rgyu, can 

phan, tshun. rgyu. flid* pa 

phan, tshun, du 


tyaktvS 207, 


sSmSnya 8, 16, 17, 70, 104. 


gocara 137* 


upakSryatva 11* 


upakaryatva:43; upayukta 124. 


upalcSritS 232. 


upakSrin 51* 


upakSraka 52. 


anupakSrin 76* 


anyonyahetuka 44* 


anyonyahetutva 44* 


parasparam 214* 


( 62 ) 



phal* c ^ er 
phis 

phun. po 
phul. byun 

phyi 

phyi. nas 

phyi. ma 

phyi. rol 

phyin. ci* log 

phyin. log 

phyis 

Phyis. Aid. du 


bhtiyasS 233. 

paratas 115; pa£C5t 43. 

skandha 149. 

ati^aya 54, 75, 171. 

bShya 225. 

pa^cat 38. 

uttara 124, 127. 

blbya 283. 

viparyasa 83. 

viparyaya 212. 

. paScEt 211, 261. - 

pa5cSt 130. 


( 63 ) 



phyugs 


pa4u 167. 

phyogs 


dig 104; pak§a 213. 

phra. ba 


tanutva 85. 

hphans 


Sksipta 195. 

hphans• pa. 

med 

anEksipta 100. 

hphen 


Sksepa 101; Skseptum 196 

hphen. byed 


aksepika 43; Svedhaka 55 

hphel 

• 


pusti 268; varddhata 123 

• ♦ 

vrddhi 125. 155. 

hphel. ba 


atigaya 268; pusti 77. 

• • 

hphel. ba. can 

pravrddhi 128. 

hphel. bar. 

gyur. ba 

varddhamEna 153. 

hphyen. pa. 

byed 

prerana 191. 


( 64 ) 



bpbren 

• 

pamkti 92. 

• 

hphrod. pa* hdti* ba 

• 

samavSya 71. 

hphrod. pa* hdu* ba* 

can. rgyu 

samavSyakSrana 71. 

ba. glan 

go 63. 

ba. men 

gavaya 63. 

bag. chags 

vSsana 139, 159, 165. 

bud. med 

mattakasihl 235 j'vanity 242* 

birl 156. 

bum 

kunda 62. 

• • 

bum. pa 

ghata 15, 52, 102, 103, 104. 

bog. pa 

cyuta 231. 

bya 

kriyS 258. 


( 65 ) 



bya. rg° d 


byams 


byas 


byas. gyur. pa 


byas* pa 


byin* gyis. rlob* pa 


byin, rlobs 


byis 

byun 


byun* ba 


byuA. ba 


byed, hgyur 


grdbra 35* 

maitreya 214. 

Shita 122; krta 66, 186; krti 
15. 

Shita 125. 

krta 261, 281. 

adhi^thatr 179; adhi§thita 179. 

adhisthStr 13. 

• • • 

bSla 246. 

udbhflta 262. 

sambhflta 245. 

prabhava 131; bhuva 173. 

kroti 281. 


( 66 ) 



byed. P a 


byed. pa. yin 


byed. par 


byed. po 


bral 


bral. ba 


blan. bya 


bio 


b lo. can. flid 


karana 15, 32, 264, 265; kriyl 
270; vyapSra 4, 25, 75. 

vidhSyaka 127. 

kartura 62. 

kartr 271. 

vikalpa 105; vigama 201; 
vaikalya 48. 

apagama 223; vigama 61; viraha 
177; vita 195; vaikalya 121. 

upadSna 253; upSdeya 5, 34, 242. 

dhl 5, 37, 45, 49, 111, 115; 
buddhi 4, 28, 36, 42, 44, 75, 
92, 93, 108, 128, 178, 213, 
229, 231, 247, 266, 267, 268; 
bodha 132; mati 83, 241. 

buddhi 249. 


( 67 ) 



bio. t>a. d P° n 

ScSrya 188. 

bio# bshin 

buddhivat 210. 

dban 

aksa 40, 50, 90; indriya 

118, 246, 250; va&a 262 

va^atva 179. 

dban. bskur. ba 

d£ksita 269. 

• 

dba5. gyur 

va£yatva 53. 

dban. can. Hid 

tantratS 165. 

dbafl. po 

aksa 42, 44; indriya 28, : 

119-, 229. 

i 

dban. po. bcas 

seindriya 49. 

dban. phyug 

ISvara 30, 185. 

dban. by as 

diksS 267* 

• 

dban. yul. 

aindriyatva 89. 


( 68 ) 



dbugs 


prana 107, 109; Svasita (dbug 
rgyu ?) 112. 


dbugs. hbyun 

prSna 111. 

dbyibs 

samstMna 12; sannive^a 13* 

dbye. ba 

bheda 98. 

dbyer. raed 

avibhaga 176. 

dbyer. med. pa 

avinirbhaga 162. 

dbyer. yod 

vinirbhSga 162. 

ljbad 

yatna 276. 

hbad. du. zin 

yatnavattva 213. 

hbad. rtsol 

prayatna 54; yatna 123, 129 

200. 


( 69 ) 



Iibah. shig 

4 • 

hbo# ba 

hbyin* pa 

hbyun 

hbyun. hgyur 

hbyun. ba 

hbyun. bar. hgyur 

hbral* ined 

hbras 

hbras. bu . 


kevala 37, 116. 

garaana 70. 

prerana 54. 

udbhava 276; prana 37, 53, 106; 
bhava 208; bhCta 164, 170, 
171, 176; samudbhava 189. 

sarabhavanti 79. 

pr3durbhSva 169; bhSva 141; 
bhflta 160, 170; sambhava 110. 

prajSyante 222; sambhava 105. 

anapSyatva 219. 

kSrya 113; phala 136, 280. 

kSrya 16, 153, 180, 213, 226; 
phala 102, 270, 277, 278. 


( 70 ) 



hbras* med 

hbras* mtshuns 

hbrel 


hbrel* pa 

hbrel* pa* can* flid 


hbrel* pa* las* skyes* 
hgyur* ba 


hbrel* med 


sbyor 


sbyor* yod 


sbrul 


ma* skyes 


vaiphalya 147* 


kUryasama 16* 


sambandha 232* 


abhisambandh^ 15; sambandha 218. 


sambandhin 16* 


sambandhajanita 231* 


asambandha 24* 


abhiyoga 148; ghatana 283; 
prayoga 286; yukti 142* 


yoga 57* 

ahi 228; sarpa 210* 


ajSta 94* 


( 71 ) 



ma. styes, pa 

abhtlta 9. 


ma. grub 

aprasiddhi 193; asiddha 

asiddhi 12, 217. 

20, 48; 

ma. grub. Hid 

as.iddhatSt 152. 


ma. bsgribs 

anSvrtti 87. 

• 


ma. nes 

anekSnta 157, 219. 


ma. r3ed. pa 

alctbha 235. 


ma. thag 

anantara 267; Snantarya 

192. 

ma* mthoA 

adrsta 168, 265; adrsti 

• • • * • • • 

189. 

85, 188, 

ma. mthon. ba 

adrsta 264; adrsti 225; 

apa£yat 


259. 


ma. hgas 

anatikrSnta 170. 


m *. spans 

ah&ni 202. 



( 72 ) 



ma* zad 


ma. bzlog 


ma. rig* pa 


ma* lus 


ma* £es. don 


man 


man* po 


mar* me 


mi. 


mi* skyed 


mi* skyed* pa 


alcslna 200. 

♦ • 


av3.rana 286. 


ajfiana 216. 


a£esa 144. 282; samasta 105. 


ajfmtartha 7. 


bahu 106* 


ba.hu 105, 109; bakudhE 138. 


dlpa 76. 


nr 186. 


anudbhava 154. 


ajanmana 260. 


( 73 ) 



mi- £gy ur 


m5 bhGt 108 


mi. r*ag 


mi. rtag. Sid 


mi. rtag. pa 


mi. rtos 


mi. brtan 


mi. brtan. Hid 


mi. mthun 


mi. mthun. pa 


mi. mthun. phyogs 


mi. hdod 


adhruva 178; anitya 19, 135 
256. 

anityatva 205. 

anitya 207. 

anapeksana 182. 

adrdha 210. 

• • 

adhrauvya 10. 

viguna 56. 

vaigunya 130. 

pratipak§a 215; vipak§a 131 
136. 

nesta 5. 

• » 


(74) 



mi. ldog 

mi* byed. pa 

mi. hbral 

mi. dmigs. pa 

mi. zad. pa. flid 

mi. run 

mi. run. ba 

mi. slob 

mi. ges 

mi. ges. pa 

mi. slu 

mi, gsal 


aksaya 172; avinivrtti 57. 

akriya 270. 


virajyate 222. 


anupalarabhana 118. 


aksayitva 145. 

ayoga 86; na yujyate 25. 

ayoga 11. 

a^aiksa 283. 


ajfla 32; ajSSna 191; aparijfiSna 
146. 


avijfiata 8. 


avisamvadana 3. 

apatatva 84. 


(75) 



manda 84. 


mi. gsal. ba 


mig 


min. rufi 


me 


med 


med. hgyur 


med. na. mi. hbyun 


med. pa 


myu. gu 


myoii 


myon. ba 


netra 84. 

m3 35. 

agni 58, 64, 126, 174, 261; 
anala 57; vahni 52; hutS^ana 
14. 

abhSva 246; na vidyate 257; 
vihSni 247. 

hSpayet 171. 

avindbhSva 287. 

abhStva 89; asat 85. 

afikura 27, 275. 

anubhava 272. 

anubhava 236* 


(76) 



myos 


dm an 


dm an. pa 


dman. pa. Hid 


dmigs. ffid 


dinigs. pa 


rma r -. 


rmons 


rmons • pa 


sman 


smra 


smra. ba 


mada 162. 


h2na 263. 


hlna 82. 


mandatva 200. 


upalabdhi 216. 


upalabdhi 215$ upalambha 178, 251. 


vrana 24. 

moha 214. 


molia 7, 79. 


ausadha 24. 

• ♦ 

ukti 144. 


vadat 260. 


(77) 



smros# <*$■$ 

tsan* dan. ste^u# 
mtshuns# pa 

tsam 

gtso* bo 

gtso « yin 

rtsa 

rtsa* ba 

rtsa* ba* flid* nas* 
dbyufi* ba 

rtse 

rtsod* pa 

rtsom 


vScya 155* 

vSslcandanakalpa 254. 

mStra 198, 260* 

mukhya 96* 

pradMna 5* 

trna 168. 

• • 

mttla 132, 198, 215. 

utkhStaratlla 259* 

agra 168* 

codana 151* 

Srambha 148* 


(78) 



jrtsora* pa 

Srarabha 256* 

rtsol 

yatna 125* 

rtsol* ba 

yatna 127, 130* 

brtse 

krpS 126, 131; dayS 284* 

brtse* Idan 

daySvat 134* 

brtse* ba 

Icrpa 128, 132, 133, 199, 201; 

dayS 195, 197, 198, 284. 

brtson 

yatna 194, 238* 

tsha« ba 

tSpa 154. 

tshad 

praraSna 35, 148; pramSnata 9; 

prSiiiSnya 10* 

tshad* ma 

pramSna 3, 10, 48, 286; pram&nya 

31. 

tshad* ma* did 

pramSna 9, 34; praraSnata 5, 285; 


(79) 



prSmanya 4, 7. 


tshad. 

med. fiid 

apraraSnata 11. 

tshar. 

gcod 

nigraha 214. 

tshur* 

S°g 

eta 35. 

tshul 


krama 225; nyetya 20. 

tshe 


Syus 60. 

tsher. 

ma 

kantaka 182. 

• • 

tshogs 


samgata 180; samliata 29; 

saraud3ya 88. 

tshogs 

• pa 

sarahati 28, 30; samud&ya 103. 

tshon. 

gyis. bsgyur 

rakta 87* 

tshol 


e§ana 252. 

tshol. 

bar* byed 

mygyate 32* 


(80) 



tshos 


dharraa 150, 208* 


tshos* Hid 

dharmatS 67* 

tshos* can 

dharmin 101* 

mtshan 

vaikalya 112. 

mtshan* med 

avikala 226. 

mtshan* Hid* can 

lak§a$a 258, 287. 

mtshams* sbyor 

sandhimat 38; sandhlyate 267* 

mtshams* sbyor* ba 

sandhSna 47; pratisandhSna 38* 

mtshams* sbyor* med* pa 

asandhSna 47; asandhi 121, 

mtshams* mi* sbyor 

apratisandhi 199* 

mtshuns .. 

tulya 55, 67, 68, 164, 172, 176 

sama 151; samSna 91, 102, 170 

173; s&nya 14. 


(81) 



mtshuns# pa 


tulya 151; tulyatva 106; sama 
244. 


mtshon 


£astra 24. 

htshe. 

• 

^gyur 

ucchvasiti 61. 

htshe. 

• 

ba. med 

nirapadrava 212. 

htsho. 

• 

ba 

ujjlvana 56. 

mdsad 


ksaya 277. 

mdsad. 

pa. mi. hdor 

avirSma 284. 

hdsag 


sruta 156. 

hdsin 

• 


graJaa 114, 157, 213, 237; 

grahana 5, 107; dhSrana 266; 

parigraha 221; pSta 213. 

hdsin. 

hgyur 

grahanaprapti 49. 

hdsin. 

pa 

graha 198; grahana 208; grhyate 


209. 


(82) 



lids in* pa* can 


r dsa* mkhan 


rdsas 


rdsas, min* pa 


brdsun 


shan, pa 


shig 


she* sdati 


she* sdan* can 


shen* pa 


shen, bcas 


shes 


shes, by a 


grShin 158, 


kumbhakSra 15. 


dravya 98. 


adravya 98* 


anrta 147* 
* 

manda 112* 


nasta 94; nd£a 265. 

dvesa 252. 

dvesin 158* 

preman 237; sneha 219, 220, 245* 

sasprhS 231* 

nSma 254; £ruti 100, 


nSma 257* 


(83) 



gshan 


gshan. gyi. Aor 


antara 47, 97, 99, 117, 120, 181, 
197, 209, 242, 252; anya 26, 

50, 72, 82, 104, 114, 125, 

150, 156, 167, 175, 180, 199, 
231, 266, 271; anyat 216; 
apara 100, 155, 196, 279; 
para 72, 74, 132, 140, 148, 

165, 283; bahya 182; bheda 
174; vyatireka 66* 

parSdhina 201» 


gshan. dag. la 


gshan. du 


gshan* du. $es 


gshan. don. nor 


gshan. dban 


gshan. min 


anyatra 247. 


anyatha 86, 162. 

parasarajflcl 221. 


parSrthataratra 284. 
paratantra 18. 
avyatireka 65. 


(84) 



gshan* gshan 


gslian* yan 


gshom 


gshom. pa 


bshi 


bshin 


bshugs# pa 


za. po 


za. ba. po 

zans 


zad 


zad. pa 


aparSpara 119. 

api ca 248. 

hana 136, 194# 

hSna 134. 

catus 148; catusti 272* 

iva 125, 135. 
ti§$hanti 201. 

bhoktr 271. 

bhoktr 257. 

tfonra 64. 

ksaya 60, 146, 156, 195, 199, 
276; samksaya 144. 

samksaya 278. 


(85) 



zad. min 

aksaya 217* 

zas 

anna 233*. 

gzigs 

drsta 147* 

• • • 

gzigs. pa 

pa^yati 136. 

hzug* hgyur 

pravarttante 125* 

gzugs 

rdpa 50, 92, 102, 103, 104, 151, 

156, 164, 165, 176, 184, 217. 

gzun. ba 

grhlta 5* 

bzun 

dasta 228* 

• « 

bzun, ba 

grlilta 229* 

bzlog* par* byed 

nivSryate 226* 

zlog. byed 

nivartana 7* 

zlogs 

badna 213 . 


(86) 



bzlog 

viparyayai 229, 281, 

bzlog. hgyur 

vSryeta 230, 

bzlog, don* du 

vinivrttaye 9, 

hug* pa 

• 

aulGka 21, 

hog 

para 7, 

hod 

• 

prabhS 76, 210, 

• 

yan 

lSghava 261, 

yan, dag 

sarayaflc 274, 

yan, dag, don 

bhQtSrtha 212, 

yan, dag, rain, pa 

abhflta 273, 

yan, lag 

anga 105, 118, 157, 228, 251; 

angatS 117, 

1 

yan, lag, tu, byas 

upasarjana 104, 


( 87 ) 



yid 


yid. byun 


yid* tolo 


yid* hbyun 


yid* log 


yid* $es 


yun* tu 


yul 


yul* can 


yul, rnam, can 


ye* $es 

yons* hgyur 


raanas 43, 

saghrnS 231* 

raanomati 41* 

nirveda 251, 

ghrnS 133* 

a 0 

manovijflana 49. 

atyantam 211. 

de5a 186; visaya 4, 28, 177 
208, 224, 225, 243. 

de&atva 111. 

visaySlcjtra 6. 

jfISna 33, 284. 
parinSma 40, 


(88) 



yons. librcl 

yons. hdsin 

yons. su. gyur 

yons. su. mgu. byed 

yons. su. rtog* graft 

yons. su. gdufl. hgyur. foa 

yons. su. spon 

yons. su. len 

yons. su. len. pa 

yons. su. sred 

yons. sred. pa 

yod 


sampratibaddha 222. 

parigraha 185. 
parin2ma 27. 
paritosalcrt 260. 
parilcalpayet 146. 
paritasyati 193. 
parityajet 234. 
parigraha 82. 

parigraha 37. 
paritrsyati 273. 
paritr§yan 220. 

bhSva 6; vidyate 181, 184, 206 


(89) 


sat 65, 175; sabh2.va 246; 
sthiti 276. 



yod • 

yod* dan# med. pa 
yod# pn 

yod# par# hgyur 
yod# pahm. med# pa 
yod# min 

yod# med 


sat 183* 

bhSvSbhSva 265# 

bhSva 18, 171; vidyamSna 209; 
sat 68; sattS 51* 

vidyate 169. 

satvam asatvam 182. 

asat 248. 

asambhava 192; bh5v5.bh3.va 13; 
sadasat 65. 


yod. yin 


vidyate 76. 


yod. yod 


bhHvabh5va 53. 


yon. tan 


guna 30, 70, 81, 94, 98, 127, 
139, 141, 157, 158, 175, 220, 
224, 225, 236, 238, 245, 247# 


(90) 



yon» 

tan, ldan 

gunavat 246, 

yOD» 

tan, mi, hdsin. pa 

agunagrShin 157. 

yon. 

tan, min, rathon, ba 

agunadar^ana 248. 

gyefi 


k§obha 266. 

gyo 


kampa 86. 

gyo. 

bar, hgyur 

kampaprSpti 86, 

rva. 

can 

vislnin 17. 

• • 

rag. 

las, pa 

pratibaddha 159. 

ran 


sva 6, 119, 126, 130, 131, 161; 

svayam 74, 

rail. 

gi, go, bo 

svarflpa 6, 7, 93, 

ran. 

gi. phyogs 

svapaksa 268. 

ran. 

gi, bio 

svadhl 231f 233. 


(91) 



ran. gi- mtshan. 


Aid 


svalaksana 8* 


ran. gi. rigs 

sajati 37. 

ran. gi. sa. bon 

svablja 269. 

rad. Aid 

svayam 190, 264; svS 253. 

ran. hdod 

svamata 190. 

ran. bio 

svatva 230, 

ran. bshin 

prakrti 150, 209, 210, 237, 253 


svabhava 25, 27, 29, 122, 123 


147, 206, 212; svastha 194, 

ran, bshin. Aid. min 

asvabhSvatva 125. 

ran, rigs 

svajSti 40, 110, 115 (against 


raft. rig in print). 


ratf, rigs* min. pa 


asvajStlya 109. 


ran, sa, bon. rgyu. can 


svabljaprabhava 131. 


(92) 



rab. grub, pa 


prasiddha 14, 


rab. tu. grub, pa 

rab. tu. hjug. £gyux. ba 

rab. tu. brjod 

rab. tu. b^ad 

rab. tu. gsal. ba. flid 

rab. gsal. ba 

rig. 

rig. pa 

rigs. 


prasidhyati 217. 

sampravartate 187. 

pracaksate 31, 183; prahus 184, 

prokta 118. 

praka&ata. 139. 

praka£ate 4. 

samsparSa 198. 

yukti 135; vidyS 215. 

jati 17, 71, 103, 119; jatlya 
127, 128, 258; yukta 9, 17, 
63; yukti 190. 


rigs, mthun 


sajSti 159. 


(93) 



rigs* P a 


yukta 14, 


rigs. P a * flid 


rigs, raa 


rigs. ini. mthun. can 


rigs, rads ad 


rin 


rin. mthon 


rin. po 


lira 


rim. khyad. pa 


rim. can 


rim. can. rain 


rim. ldan 


yukta 13. 

ayukta 69, ayuktimat 216. 

vijStlyamat 278. 

vedaka 34. 

dlrgha 92. 

dflradarSin 35. 

dflram 35. 

kraraa 45, 107, 108, 269. 
tSratamya 174. 
krarain 45. 
akrama 45. 

kramavat 110. 

(94) 



rim. P a 
rim. phyis 

rim. bshin. skye. ba. can 

run 

re. re 

reg. pa 

reg. hgah . 

reg. hgah, pa, Aid 

ro, 

rluS 

rlon 

la, lar 


krama 45. 

Nanais 130, 
kramajanman 10. 
yujyate 153. 
pratyeka 41, 105. 

spar&a 184. 

kadScit 178. 

kadScitkatS 181. 

rasa 50, 92. 

vata 150; v3yu 54. 

syandin! 211. 

kva cit 58, 100, 173, 175. 


(95) 



lag* 

lan. brgyar 


lam 

lam. bshin 


lar 


pSni 86. 

SatadhS 169. 

marga 144, 147, 202, 207. 
mSrgavat 208. 

tu 85. 


las 


las. min. pa 

lun 

lus 


karma 70, 86, 93, 152, 195, 196. 
257, 264, 274, 275, 276, 277, 
280, 281. 

akarma 98. 

Sgama 135, 259, 260. 

kalevara 230; kSya 43, 45, 144, 
164, 165; deha 36, 37, 53, 56 
75, 81, 115, 117, 120, 130, 
189, 274, 275; mtirti 21; 
garlra 64, 115, 116, 120; 

!§e§a 143# 


(96) 



lus* can 

mtirta 85* 

lus. can* min 

amQrti 262. 

lus* med 

adeha 189. 

legs 

ftreya 284. 

legs* bsgoms 

subhSvita 274. 

legs* byas 

samskara 27. 

» 

legs* yin 

Sasta 142* 

len 

upSdatte 220. 

log 

nivrtti 253; mithyS 262. 

log. pa 

raithya 194, 216, 282; nivrtta 

236. 

•' -v . y..a 

lofts* spyod 

\ 

upabhoga 229; bhoga 258, 271* 

?1* ba 

mjrta 56, 61 


(97) 



kSstha 57, 58, 126. 


jin. tu 
gun. pa 

$es 

$es. skyed 

{es. ldan 

ges. pa 

jes. par. hdod 

$es. bya 

$es. rab 

g?egs 


atyantam 214. 

tvac 19. 

jflSna 31, 94, 196, 262; 
vijflSna 108; vetti 250. 

jfiflnotpadana 49. 

jfiSnavat 32* 

jflSna 43, 113, 147; pratyaksa 
173. 

jijflSna 100. 

jfleya 10, 22. 
prajflS 75. 
gam 283. 


(98) 



ukta 32, 141, no number Clast 


b$ad 


bead* pa 


b$ad. bya 


bgad. yin 


b$us 


sa 


sa. bon 


sa. bon. bdag 


sa. bon. me. par 


sa. bon. las. byun 


verse 6f Book I); ukti 144. 

ukta 21, 191; ukti 142; ucyate 
51; gata 78. 

vySlchyeya 216. 

ukta 207. 

apoha 19. 

bba 211; bhtlmi 27; prthivl 39, 
161, 173. 

bija 128, 131, 143, 238, 243, 
260. 

blj&tmaka 39. 
bijam vinl 275. 
bijikS 258. 


(99) 



sans, rgyas. pa 


sad. pa 


sun. pbyuft* med. 


sems 


sems. rgyun. pa 


sems. can 


sems. ldan 


sems. pa 


sems. byun. Aid 


sems. raed 


bauddha 21. 

bodha 165. 


pa adH§ita 224. 

citta 47, 55, 76, 80, 109, 116, 
120, 131, 132, 210; cetana 
164; cetas 47, 53, 64, 81, 

116, 121, 126; caitanya 112; 
buddhi 144. 

cittasantati 52. 

sattva 82, 197, 198, 203. 

caitanya 19. 

cetana 264, 26 5, 266; saftcetanS 
262. 


caittatva 215. 

acaitanya 19. 


(100) 



se ms» med. Hid 

acetanatva 50. 

ser# skya 

k£pila 19# 

so# so 

prthak 29, 30, 90. 

sor# mo 

angull 100, 101, 233# 

sos# zin 

dari^a 61* 

sra 

kathinya 218# 

sra# ba# Aid 

kharatva 59# 

srid 

bhava 185, 186, 188; sambhava 

185, 192. 

srid# hgyur. ba 

sambhSvyate 30# 

srid# pa 

bhava 196, 202# 

(srid# pahi#) rgyu 

kSxaga 191# 

srid# med 

abhSva 201# 


(101) 



srin. bu 
sred. hgyur 

sred. ldan 

sred* pa (Derge reads 
srid* pa by error in 191.) 

r" ' : « 

srog* chags 

srog* chags* Hid 

slar 

slar* ldog* ruA 

slar* mi* hbyun* ba 
slar* mi* ggegs* pa* Aid 


klta 33. 

trsyati 220. 

trsnStvat 256. 

• • • 

tarsa 262; trsna 83, 188, 191, 
196, 220, 234, 274, 276; 
preman 204. 

pranin 171, 187, 217. 

pranitS 173. 

punar 253* 

pratySneya 59, 

apunarbhlva 58* 

apunarlgaraa 143* 


(102) 



slar. yan 


punar 56, 61, 123, 142, 218, 


276, 283* 


slar* yan. hbyufi 

punarbhSva 59* 

gsal 

vyajyate 81; svara 210* 

gsal. hgyur 

vyakti 106* 

gsal* ba 

pStava 102, 139, 149; suphuta 

no number Clast verse of 

Book I). 

gsal* byed 

prakS5a 7; 4amsati 45. 

gsun 

vakti 147* 

gsun, ba 

vaktum 285; sampracaksate 188 

gsun* mdsad 

Scaste 284. 

• 

gsuns 

ukti 216; praha 256* 

gsuns* pa 

ukti 147; kathitS 254* 


(103) 



gsum 


tri 274. 

gsunu pa 


tri 141. 

gser 


heman 59, 85, 90, 91, 126 

gso 


cikitsS 57. 

gso. bya. 

min 

asSdhya 60* 

gso* min 


asUdhyatS 60. 

gson. pa. 

Aid 

jlvan 268. 

bsara* pa 


aSS 186. 

bsam* med 


nairStraya 235. 

bsal 


nirasta 130. 

bsal. ba 


nirSkrta 89; vSryate 189. 
• . * 

bse. rul 


khadya 140# 


(104) 



bsregs 


dSha 261. 


bslu, med. can. $es. pa 


ti^9 caft 


lhag. ldan 


lhag, ma 


lhan. cig 


lhan. cig. skyes. pa 


lhan, cig. gnas 


lhan. cig* byed 


lhan. cig. byed. pa 


lhan, cig, hbyuA 


avisainvSdijfiana 3. 

ati 38, 


£esavat 118. 121. 
• w 

Sesa 255. 

♦ 

saha 176. 


sahaja 202, 203. 

sahasth^na 64; sahasthiti 50. 


sahakSra 64. 


sahakSrin 195. 


sahabhSva 190. 


(105) 



Part II 


SANSKRIT 


TIBETAN 



am£a 


alcanna 


akSrana 


akrama 


akriyS 


akleSa 


akle£ale§atas 


aksya 


aksama 


aksaya 


cha 39. 

las* min. pa 98. 

rgyu* ma* yin 22; rgyu* min 
179; rgyu. med 183* 

rim. can. min 45. 

mi. byed. pa 278. 

flon. mons. med 144. 

flon® mons. med. par 279. 

dban 40, 50, 90; dban. po 42 
44. 

nus. med 268. 

zad. min 217; mi. ldog 172. 
mi. zad. pa# Qid 145. 


aksayitva 



akslna 

akhanda 

akhila 


agati 


agunagrSJain 

agunadar£ana 

agni 


agra 

ankura 


anga 


angatS 


ma« zad 200. 

flams. pa. med 264. 

kun 100. 

hgro<> ba. med 265; hgro. ba. 
med. can 70. 

yon. tan. mi. hdsin. pa 157. 

yon* tan. rain, mthon. ba 248. 

me 58, 64, 126, 174, 261. 

rtse 168. 

myu. gu 27, 275. 

yan. lag 105, 118, 157, 228, 
251. 

yan. lag 117. 


(107) 



angull 


acetanatva.:- 


acaitanya 


aj anmana 


ajata 


ajfla 


ajSStartha 


ajfiStna 


anutva 


atadStmaka 


ati 


atikrama 


sor. mo 100, 101, 233* 


seras. med. Hid 50* 


sems. med 19. 


mi. skyed. pa 260. 


ma. skyes 94. 


mi. &es 32. 


ma. 5es. don 7. 


ma. rig. pa 216; mi. ges 191. 


dum. Hid 88. 


de. bdag. rain, pa 197. 


ha. can 38. 


hdas 122. 


(108) 



atiSaya 


khyad* pa 29, 79; phul. byun 
54 t 75, 171; hphel* ba 268* 


atyantam 


atyantas&tmatSm 


at ha 


ath&pi 


aduhkhotpSda 

adflsita 


adrdha 

• • 


adr^ySESraya 


adrsta 

♦ • • 


adrsti 

• « » 


yun. du 211; gin. tu 214. 
praySti de* bdag. §id. du. hgyur 131 • 

ci. ste 267. 

ci. ste 278. 

sdug. bsfial. mi. skye 205. 

sun. phyun. med. pa 224. 

mi. brtan 210. 

rten. mthon. med. pa 91. 

ma* mthon.168, 265; ma. mthon. 
ba 264. 

ma* mthon 85, 188, 189; ma* 
mthon* ba 225. 


(109) 



adeha 

lus* med 189* 

ados a 

skyon. med 150; skyon. med* can 

151. 

adravya 

rdsas. min. pa 98. 

adhika 

ltag 283. 

adhigata 

rtogs. 7. 

adhigama 

rtogs. pa 6. 

adhipatya 

bdag. po 152. 

adhisthStr 

• • • 

byin. rlabs 13; byin. gyis. 

rlob. pa 179. 

adhisthita 

• • 

byin. gyis. rlob. pa 179. 

adhruva 

mi. rtag 178. 

adhrauvya 

mi# brtan. Aid 10. 


(110) 



anagha 

fies* med.~8id 200. 

an ana 

rdul. phran. min 89. 

anatikrSnta 

raa. hdas 170. 

an ant ar a 

ma. thag 267. 

anaplyatva 

hbral. med. 219. 

• 

anap5£raya 

rten. med 71. 

anapeksana 

mi. rtos 182. 

anapek§ya 

ltos. med. par 165. 

anarthSntara 

don. gshan. min 98. 

anarthSntarahetutva 

don. gshan. rgyu. mtshan 

rain 97. 

anala 

me 57. 

anavasthiti 

thug. pa. med. pa 26. 


(Ill) 



anSksipta 

hphans. pa, med 100, 

anlksepa 

spofi, ba 102, 

anSdi 

thog, med 258, 

anSvrtti 

• 

raa, bsgribs 87. 

anffSraya 

rten, min 116; rten. med 65. 

analrayasthiti 

rten. gnas. ma. yin 124, 

anitya 

mi, rtag 19, 135, 256; mi. rtag, 

pa 207. 

auityatva 

mi. rtag. Aid 205. 

aniyata 

nes. pa. med, pa 157. 

aniyama 

nes. med 169. 

anirraoksa 

• 

thar. ba. med 193, 

anivlrta 

Idog. pa. med 269. 


( 112 ) 



anivrtti 

ldog* pa* raed* pa 53, 

ani£cayakara 

nes* hbyed. min. pa 118 

ani^raya 

rten. rain 141. 

anugama 

rjes. hgio 16. 

anugamyate 

rjes. hbran 48. 

♦ 

anutplda 

skye. ba. med. pa 180. 

anudbhava 

mi. skyed 154. 

anupak2rin 

phan. hdogs. med. pa 76, 

anupalambhana 

mi. dmigs. pa 118. 

anupSdSna 

ner. len. min. pa 166. 

anupaya 

thabs. med 145. 

anubandha 

rjes. hjug 51. 


( 113 ) 



anubandhin 

rjes. hbrel. ba 224, 

• 

amibhava 

myon 272; myofi* ba 236. 

anunicUja 

rjes. dpag 287; rjes. su. dpag, 

pa 286} rjes. su. dpog 181. 

anumiti 

rjes. dpog 14. 

anuralyate 

rjes. dpog 277; rjes. su. dpog, 

yin 13. 

anurajyate 

rjes. chags. hgyur 251. 

anurodhinl 

rjes. rtogs. can 273; rjes. 

hbrel. can 197. 

• 

anuvartate 

rjes. hjug* pa 80. 

anuvrtti 

rjes. hjug 265* 

anuvrttimat 

rjes. hjug* can 13* 

anusna 

dro* med 174* 


• I 


( 114 ) 



a nufthSn a 

anustheya 

anus5rin 

anrta 

aneka 

2 nekat& 

anekatva 

anekadha 

anekSnta 

antar 

antara 


nan. tan. byed. pa 31. 
bsgrub. bya 33. 

rjes. hbran 94. 

brdsun 147. 

du. ma 107, 108, 112, 180. 

du* ma. Hid 111. 

du. ma. Hid 106. 

du. ma 287. 

ma. ftes 157, 219. 

nan 77, 78, 251. 

khyad. pa 17; gshan 47, 97, 99 
117, 120, 181, 197, 209, 242 
252. 


( 115 ) 



antya 


121 


tha. ma 47 


anna 


zas 233. 


any a 


gshan 26, 50, 72, 82, 104, 114, 
125, 150, 156, 167, 175, 180, 
199, 231, 266, 271. 


anyat 


gshan 216. 


anyatra 


gshan. dag. la 247. 


anyatha 


de. lta. min. na 15, 69; gshan. 
du 86, 162. 


anyonyahetuka 


phan. tshun. rgyu. can 44. 


anyonyahetutva 


phan. tshun. rgyu. Aid. pa 44. 


^vicchan 


rjes. su. hdod 190. 


a Pagaxna 


bral. ba 223. 


apara 


gshan 100, 155, 196, 279. 


(116) 



aparSpara 

aparijfiSna 


aparySya 


apaiyat 


apatava 

apSna 


api ca 


apunaragamg. 


apunarbhSva 


apQrva 


apeksa 


a Pek§eta 


gshan. gshan 119 . 

mi * Qes 146. 

mam. grans, rain 97 . 

mthon. ba. med. pa 203; raa. 
mthon. ba 259. 

mi. gsal 84. 

rnub 37, 53, 106. 

gshan. yan 248. 

slar. rai. ggegs. pa. Aid 143. 

slar. rai. hbyun. ba 58. 
snon. med 46; snon. med. pa 169 
ltos 9, 210; ltos* pa 11, 45. 
ltos* hgyur 123, 125* 


(117) 



apoha 

bgus 19. 

apratisandhi 

mtshams. mi. sbyor 199 

apram2nat«i 

tshad. med. Hid 11. 

aprasiddhi 

ma. grub 193. 

abcldJia 

gnod. med 68. 

abadhaka 

gnod. byed. ma 20. 

abcldhin 

gnod. med. can 249. 

abhava 

med 246; med. pa 89; 


201. 

abhidhSna 

brjod 101. 

abhidhctyin 

brjod. pa 1° 3 * 

abhidhSvati 

mnon. rgyug 204. 

abhiniveSa 

mfton. chags. P* 221. 


(1X8) 



abhinna 

tha. dad. p a . med 96. 

abhiprSya 

dgofts 8; mnon. par. hdod. pa 3 

abhiyujyate 

• 

nrnon. sbyor. indsad 134. 

abhiyoga 

sbyor 148. 

abhiyogavat 

mnon. sbyor. ldan 285. 

abhilSpa 

brjod. pa 93. 

abhiia§a 

hdod 282. 

• 

abhis amb andha 

hbrel. pa 15. 

abhQta 

ma. skyes. pa 9; yan. dag. rain. 

pa 273. 

abheda 

khyad. par. med 40; khyad. med. 

30, 81, 171. 

abhedin 

tha. dad* med. pa 14. 


(119) 



abhyanga 


bskus 261 . 


abhySsa 


abhyJIsaja 


anukti 


amflrti 


goms 36, 122, 133, 139, 144, 
149; goms. pa 128, 132, 140, 
146, 207. 

goms. skye. ba 126. 


grol. ma 257; grol. med 199. 


lus. can. min 262. 


ayukta 


hthad. ma. yin. 162'; rigs, ma 
69. 


ayuktiraat 

rigs. 

ma 216. 




ayoga 

mi. run 86; 

mi. 

rufi. 

ba 11, 

» 

artha 

don 4, 

18, 

31, 

50, 78 

, 97, 

101, 


107, 

114, 

140 

, 148, 

161, 

165, 


225, 

255, 

273 

, 276, 

283, 

284, 


286; don. can 48, 94. 


(120) 



ar thakriya 


arthatS 


arthatattva 


arthSntara 


arhat 


alam 


alSbha 


alpa 


avatisthate 

• • 


avabodha 


avastha 


avasthS 


don, byed. nus. p a 3; don. byed 
pa 12. 

don 96. 

don. gyi. de. Aid 4. 

don. gshan. Aid 163. 

dgra. bcom 47. 

nus 195, 211, 260. 

ma. rAed. pa 235. 

chufi 59, 278. 

gnas. pa 194. 

rtogs. pa 137. 

skabs 252; gnas. skabs 158, 238 

* 

gnas. pa 195. 


(121) 



avScya 


brjod. bya. min 206; brjod. med 
205. 


avSrana 

ma. bzlog 286. 

avikala 

ratshan. med 226. 

avikSra 

hgyur. ba. med 62. 

avikrtya 

hgyur* ba. med. par 63. 

avijfiStta 

mi. £es. pa 8. 

avijflSna 

rnam. £es. min. pa 166. 

avinSbhSva 

med. na. mi. hbyufi 287. 

avinS^a 

hjigs. pa. med. pa 66. 

avinirbhStga 1 

dbyer. med. pa 162. 

avinivrtti 

• 

ldog. med 195; mi. ldog 57 

avibhSga 

dbyer. med 176. 


(122) 



avibhutva 


avirakta 


nus * pa, med 208, 

chags. bral, min 256; chags. 
bral. med 245, 


avirSma 

mdsad, pa, mi, hdor 284, 

• 

aviruddha 

hgal. med, pa 196, 

avirodha 

hgal, ba, med 108; hgal, med 214. 

avilanghana 

Sid, du, mchofis, min 130, 

avi^esa 

• 

khyad, par, med 152, 158; 

lchyad, med 88, 98, 107, 

aviSesin 

• 

khyad, par, can, min 45, 

avisamvSdana 

• 

mi, slu 3, 

avisamvSdijfiSna 

bslu, med, can, $es, pa 3, 

avyatireka 

gshan, min 65, 


(123) 



pa 25. 


a vyatirekitva 


avyabhic Sr in 


a5akta 


aSakti 


aiakyatva 


aSesa 

a^esam 


a^aiksa 


as at 


asandhSna 


asandhi 


asamarQpatva 


idog* pa. med. 
hkhrul. ba* med 22. 
nus. med 29, 72, 90. 

nus. med 30. 

nus. med 276. 

ma. lus 144, 282. 

kun 279. 

mi. slob 283. 

med. pa 85; yod. min 248. 

mtshams. sbyor. med. pa 47. 

mtsharas. sbyor. med. pa 121. 

no* bo. mi. mtshuAs 159, 


(124) 



asamartha 


asambaddha• 


asambhava 


asamhSrya 


asSdhya 


asSdhyatS 


asSmarthya 


asiddha 


asiddhatS 


asiddhi 


asukha 


nus, med 211. 
hbrel. med 24. 

yod'. med 192. 

ldog. pa. min 59. 

gso. bya. min 60. 

gso. min 60. 

nus. pa. med 29, 124; nus. med 
185, 263, 267. 

grub. pa. med 36; raa. grub 20, 
48. 

ma. grub. Aid 152. 

ma. grub 12, 217. 

bde. min 188. 


(125) 



asrj 

asthirSSraya 

asmSt 

asmrti 

asvajStlya 

asvabhavatva 

aliam 

ahSni 

ahi 

ahetu 

3kar§ana 

SkSra 


iJirag 156. 

rten. mi. brtan. pa. Hid 123. 
hdis 280* 

dran. pa* med* pa 272* 

O 

ran, rigs. min. pa 109. 

rari, bshin, Hid. min 125. 

na 203, 219, 272. 

ma. spafis 202. 

sbrul 228. 

rgyu. min. pa 102; rgyu. med 
149, 182. 

hdren. pa 54. 

rnara. pa 273. 

(126) 



2k55a 

nam. mkhah 20. 

• 

aksipta 

hphans 195. 

Sksepa 

hphen 101. 

SksepikS. 

hphen* byed 43. 

akseptum 

hphen 196. 

5khy&na 

hchad. pa 134. 

Slgati 

rtogs. par. hgyur 87 

£gantu 

glo. bur. ba 210. 

Sgaraa 

lun 135, 259, 260. 

2ca§$e 

rjod. par. byed 100; 

mdsad 284. 

acSrya 

bio. ba. dpon 188. 

Stmaka 

bdag. fiid. can 286. 


gsun. 


(127) 



Stmakatva 


bdag. Hid 133. 


EtmatS 


bdag 170, bdag. fiid 143, 172. 


Stman 


bdag 82, 143, 173, 179, 187, 


193, 

197, 

203, 

204, 

213, 

219 

221, 

222, 

223, 

227, 

235, 

236 

237, 

239, 

240, 

244, 

250, 

258 

bdga. 

fiid 

172, 

209, 

270. 



fitmatmiyagrahakrta 

bdga. dafi. bdag. gir. hjin. by 

byaso pa 137. 

Stralya 

bdag. gi. fiid 257; bdag. gi. ba 

229, 238, 247. 

StmlyatS 

bdag. gi. ba 247. 

Stmly asneha 

bdag* gir. shen. pa 238. 

5di 

dan. po 59, 130; a 

5dya 

dan. po 110, 201. 


(128) 



jdli&ra 

rten 68, 70* 

Snantarya 

ma. thag 192. 

Jpatti 

thob. pa 54. 

2ptyanSptlcch5 

thob. pa. dan. hdor. hdod 186. 

Sbandha 

kun. nas. hchifl. ba 83. 

• 

Syus 

tshe 60. 

Srambha 

rtsom 148; rtsom. pa 256. 

aropa 

sgro. hdogs 194, 248. 

Sropya 

sgro. btags. nas 194, 273. 

Sivaraja 

sgrib. byed 89. 

Ivrtti 

• 

bsgribs. pa 87. 

Svedhaka 

hphen. byed.55. 


(129) 



aSraya 


rten 36, 42, 65, 69, 161, 162, 


171, 188, 236, 264, 287; 
brten 20, 255; gnas 207* 


aSrayatva 

rten. flid 229. 

aSrita 

rten. pa 76; brten. pa 43, 80. 

a£ a 

bsara. pa 186. 

asakti 

chags. pa 114. 

ahita 

byas 122; byas. gyur. pa 125. 

ahus 

brjod 206. 

icchati 

hdod 236. 

• 

iccha 

hdod 32, 186, 187, 224. 

icchet 

hdod 237, 257. 

• 

idanlm 

da* ni 239, 244* 


(130) 



indriya 


iva 


ista 


istatva 

• • 

ifti 

i^yate 

iha 

Iksana 

• • 

Iksyate 

Idrfi 

Irita 


dba£ 41, 118, 246, 250; dban. 
po 28, 37, 84, 119, 229. 

bshin 125, 135. 

hdod 22, 34, 92, 95, 189, 279 
hdod. pa 12, 35. 

hdod 193. 

hdod 195. 

hdod 55, 95. 

hdir 174. 

rathon 149, rathon ba 79, 247. 

rathon 150, mthon. ba 159. 

de. hdra 121, 251. 

brjod. pa 60. 


(131) 



55vara 

dban, phyug 30, 185* 

ukta 

b?ad 32, 141, no number (last 

verse of Book I); bgad. pa 

21, 191; b§ad. yin 207* 

ukti 

srara 144; brjod 16; bgad 144; 

bgad* pa 142; gsuns 216; 

gsuns. pa 147. 

ucchvasiti 

htsho. hgyur 61. 

ucyate 

bjad. pa 51. 

ujjlvana 

htsho. ba 56. 

• 

utkhatamfl;a 

rtsa. ba. flid. nas. dbyuA. ba 


259* 


uttara 


phyi* ma 124, 127* 


utpatti 


skye 69, 218, 249; skye* ba 11, 
197; skyed 212, 265; skyed* 
pa 117, 269; slcyes 176* 


(132) 



utpanna 

skyes 115, 127. 

utpSda 

skye. ba 204; skyes 51. 

utpitsu 

skye. hdod 280. 

udaka 

chu 122. 

udaya 

skye. ba 198, 286. 

udita 

brjod 48, 191. 

udbhava 

skye. ba. srid. pa 274; ; 

155; hbyufi 276. 

udbhuta 

byun 262. 

upakSra 

bskyed 233? 

upakStraka 

phan. hdogs. byed. pa 52 

upakaritl 

phan. hdogs. Aid 232. 

upakSrin 

phan. hdogs. byed 51. 


(133) 



upakSryatva 

phan, hdogs 43; phan gdags. bya 

11. 

upagama 

khas. blans 189* 

upaghSta 

gnod 41. 

upacSLra 

He. bar, btags* pa 92; fler. 

btags 96; btags 95, 

upadeSa 

ston, pa 32; bstan, pa. Aid 285, 

upadeSatathabhSva 

de, ltahi, dnos. don 285, 

upabhoga 

Ions, sphyod 229. 

upayukta 

phan, hdogs 124. 

upayujyate 

ner. mkho 33. 

upala 

rdo 90, 

upalabdhi 

draigs. Aid 216; dmigs. pa 215. 


(134) 



upalambha 


dmigs. pa 178, 251, 


upasarjana 


up&datte- 


upSdSna 


upSdSya 


upSdeya 


upSya 


upSsmahe 


upeya 


eka 


ekatva 


yan, lag. tu. byas 104. 

len 220. 

ffer. len 62, 63; fler. len. flid 
189; blan. bya 253. 

rten 161. 

Her. len. can 62; bla£. bya 5, 
34, 242. 

thabs 134, 138, 140, 146. 

bsten. par. kyis 35. 

thabs. byun 134. 

kha. cig 145; gcig 86, 101, 112, 
156, 180, 277. 

gcig : * flid 106, 250. 


(135) 



ekabhSvin 


ekayonitva 


ekSntena 


ekSbh&va 


ekya 


eta 


etAvat 


eva 


evam 


e§ana 


aindriyatva 


aikika 


gcig* las. byun. ba 242. 
r gyu. gcig, can. Aid 213. 
gcig. tu 233. 

gcig. raed 275. 

gcig. pa 270. 

tshur. gog 35. 

de. tsam 244. 

Aid 37, 42, 108, 109, 120, 140, 
191, 240. 

de. ltar 129, 228, 246. 

tshol 252. 

dban. yul 89. 

hdi. Aid. kyi 117. 


( 136 ) 



audSslnya 

rofiam. sSoms. can 253. 

aulGka 

hug. pa 21. 

au§adha 

sman 24. 

au§nya 

dro 174. 

kantaka 

• « 

tsher. ma 182. 

kathafl cit 

rnam. hgas 11, 278. 

katham 

ji. ltar 90, 92, 110, 179, 236, 

237, 249, 281; ji. lta. bur 

206. 

kathitS 

gsuns. pa 254. 

kathyate 

brjod. pa 254. 

kada cit 

hgah. tshe 77; hgah. shig. tshe. 

na 52; res. hgah 178. 

kadScitkatS 

res. hgah. pa. Hid 181. 

• • 


( 137 ) 



kampa 

gyo 86* 


kampaprapti 

gyo* bar. hgyur 86. 


karana 

byed. pa 15, 32, 264, 265. 


karin 

glan* chen 168. 


karuni 

o 

shin* rje 200; thugs, rjes 

36. 

karoti 

byed. hgyur 281. 


kartum 

byed. par 62. 


kart£ 

byed. po 271. 


karma 

las 70, 86, 93, 152, 195, 

196, 


257, 264, 274, 275, 276, 

280, 281. 

277, 

kalevara 

lus 230. 


kalpana 

rtogs. pa 26. 



< 138 ) 



kalpya 

btags 94. 

kalpyante . 

rtogs. byed 109. 

kSthinya 

sra 218. 

kSpila 

ser. skya 19. 

lcSma. 

frdod. pa 204. 

♦ 

k5mit5 

hdod. spyod 235. 

kSmin 

hdod. ldan 242. 

kSya 

lus 43, 45, 144, 164, 165. 

kSrana 

• 

skyed. byed 179; rgyu 22, 55, 

83, 109, 112, 114, 116, 153, 

182, 213, 223, 226, 248, 249 

264; (srid. pahi) rgyu 191. 

kAranatva 

• 

rgyu. Aid 24. 

karya 

£bras 113; hbras. bu 16, 153, 


( 139 ) 



180, 213, 226. 


kSxyajanman 

skye. bahi. hbras. bu 64. 

kSryasama 

hbras. mtshufis 16. 

kSla 

dus 81, 180. 

lcSlika 

dus. can 109, 112. 

kSstha 

• • 

{in 57, 58, 126. 

kifl cit 

cun. zad 60, 234, 286. 

klja 

srin. bu 33. 

kunda 

• • 

bum 62. 

kutaS cit 

cha. hgah 279. 

kutas 

gan. las 54; ci. yi. phyir 115; 

cis 95. 

kutra 

gafU la 18. 


( 140 ) 



kumbhaklra 

k$ta 

k'r.tii 

krpS 

ke cit 

kevala 

ke5a 

krama 

kramajanman 

kramavat 

k ram in 


rdsa. mkhan 15* 

byas 66, 186; byas. pa 261, 281. 
byas 15« 

brtse 126, 131; brtse. ba 128, 
132, 133, 199, 201. 

gcig 183. 

hbah. shig 37, 116. 

skxa 230. 

tshul 225; rim 45, 107, 108, 

269; rim. pa 45. 

rim. bshin. skye. ba. can 10. 

go. rim. ldan. pa 110; rim. ldan 

110 . 

rim. can 45. 


< 141 ) 



kriyS 

bya 258; byed. pa 270, 

kle£a 

flon, moiis 257, 277, 279. 

kva 

hgar 33. 

kva cit 

hgah. shig. la 79, 85; la. lar 

58, 100, 173, 175. 

ksana 

• • 

skad. cig 46, 241. 

ksanika 

• ♦ 

skad cig 109. 

k§aya 

zad 60, 146, 156, 195, 199, 276 

radsad 277. 

khadga 

bse. rul 140. 

kharatva 

sra. ba. flid 59* 

khySta 

grags. pa 101. 


khySpyante ston * par * byed 104 


( 142 ) 



Icsobha 
gacchati 
gat a 

gati 


gatySgati 


gam 


gyen 266. 

hgyur 117; gacchanti 139. 

gyur. ba 33; bgad. pa 78. 

hgro 264; hgro. ba 263; rtogs 
6, 88, 91; rtogs. pa 90. 

hgro. hon 84. 

• • 

gQegs. pa 283. 


gamana 


hbo. ba 70. 


garbha 


sflin. po. 


can 212. 


gavaya 


ba. men 63. 


guna 


yon. tan 30, 70, 81, 94, 98, 


127, 

139, 

141, 

157, 

158, 

175 

220, 

224, 

225, 

236, 

238, 

245 


247 . 


( 143 ) 



gunavat 

yon* tan. ldan 246. 

guru 

lei 262; lei. ba 261. 

grdhra 

bya. rgod 35. 

grhlia 

gzun. ba 5; bzun. ba 229. 

grhyate 

hdsin. pa 209. 

go 

glan 173; ba. glan 63. 

gocara 

spyod. yul. can 137. 

gotva 

go. flid 17. 

gaurava 

lei. flid 262. 

graha 

£dsin 114, 157, 213, 237; 

hdsin. pa 198. 

grahana 

hdsin 5, 107; hdsin. pa 208. 

grahanaprSpti 

hdsin. fcgyur 49. 


( 144 ) 



grShin 


hdsin. pa, can 158 


ghat a 

bum, pa 15, 52, 102, 103, 

104 

ghatana 

sbyor 283. 


ghrnS 

• 

yid. log 133, 


catu§ti 

bshi 272. 


catus 

bshi 148. 


calita 

ldog 241. 


cikitsJ 

gso 57. 


citta 

sems 47, 55, 76, 80, 109, 

116 


120, 131, 132, 210. 


cittasantati 

sems. rgyun. pa 52. 


cintita 

dpyad. pa 19. 


cetana 

sems 164. 



(145) 



cetanS 


betas 


caitanya 


caitatva 


caitra 


codana 


cyuta 


chid 


cheda 


ja 


jagat 


jana 


sens, pa 264, 265, 266. 

seras 47, 53, 64, 81, 116, 121, 
126. 

seras 112, sems. ldan 19. 

sems. byun. Sid 215. 

nag. pa 24. 

rtsod. pa 151. 

bog. pa 231. 

bead 263. 

bead 61. 

skyes. pa 78. 
hgro. ba 244. 
skye. bo 250. 


(146) 



janaka 

janita 

jantu 

janman 

j anmadhigacchati 

janinin 

janya 

jala 

jata 

jati 

jatiya 


skyed. par. byed 209. 
skye. hgyur. ba 231. 

skye. bo 39. 

skye 111, 119, 120, 142, 190, 
264; skye. ba 37, 120, 149, 
178, 183, 188, 263; skyed 27; 
skyed. pa 58. 

skye. bar. hgyur 83. 


skye 83. 

bskyed 278. 

chu 68, 70, 85. 

skye 190. 

rigs 17, 71, 103, 119; skye 263. 
rigs 127, 128, 258. 


(147) 



jayate 


skye. hgyur 180, 231; hgro. 
&gyur 263. 


jayante 

skye. ba. hgyur 39; skyes 127. 

jijftfLna 

?es. par. hdod 100. 

jlvan 

gson. pa* Hid 268. 

jfiana 

mkhyen 283; skhyen. pa 282; 

rnam. ges 114; ye. £es 33, 

284; ges 31, 94, 196, 262.;' 

q;es. pa 43, 113, 147. 

jflSnavat 

ges. ldan 32. 

jfianotpadana 

ges. skyed 49. 

jfleya 

ges. bya 10, 22. 

tajja 

des. skyed 281. 

tat as 

de. Hid. phyir 247; de. las 283. 


(148) 



tattva 


tatprJflc 


tatra 


tat h!I 


tathSpi 


tathShi 


tathcibtiSva 


tadlya 


tadbhSve 


tadvat 


de. Hid 34, 35, 273, 282, 286* 
de* phyir* snar 211* 

de* flid* las 273* 

de* lta 23; de. lta* bur 69; 
de. ltar 101, 183; de. bshin 
174, 232. 

de. lta. na. yan 241; de. lta. 
han 227. 

hdi. ltar 132. 

de. ltahi. dnos. yin. pa 259. 

bdag. gi 222. 

de. yod. na 6. 

de. dan. Idan. pa 99; de* ldan 
9, 93. 


(149) 



tanu 


tanutva 


tantratS 


tanmaya 


tanmStra 


tanmatrabhSva 


tapas 


tarsa 


tasmSt 


tSdr5 


tSpa 


chun 84, 

phra. ba 85, 

dban. can* Bid 165* 

de* bdag* gyur 211; de. yi* raA. 
bshin 216* 

de* tsam 100* 

de* tsam. las* ni* hbyun. ba 
263* 

dkah* thub 278, 279. 

sred* pa 262* 

des. na 285. 

de. dafl. hdra 227; de. hdra 43, 
109, 111, 123, 158, 237, 257. 

dkah. thub 277; tsha. ba 154. 


(150) 



tSpavat 


drod. bshin. du 122* 


tSmra 

zans 64. 

tSya 

skyob 148, 282; skyob. pa 147. 

tSratamya 

khyad. par. gyi. rim. pa 173; 

rim. khyad. pa 174. 

t2ratamy£nubhavin 

khyad. par. rim. pa* dan. ldan. 

pa 175. 

tSvat 

de. tsam 52; de. srid 194. 

tSvanmatra 

de. srid. tsam. du 252. 

tiraskurute 

sgrib* pa. byed 220. 

tiryaksu 

dud. hgro. la 235. 

tisthati 

• • 

gnas. pa 53. 

tisthanti 

• • 

gnas. pa 200; bshugs. pa 201. 


(151) 



tivra 


tu 


tulya 


tulyatva 


trna 

♦ • 

trsn2 


t$§n2vat 


trsyat 

trsyati 


chags* drag 156. 

lar 85. 

mthun 55, 67, 68, 127, 128* 
163, 164, 172, 176, 258; 
mtshuns. pa 151. 

mtshuns. pa 106. 

rtsa 168. 

sred. pa 83, 188, 191 (Derge 
reads srid. pa by error), 
196, 220, 234, 274, 276. 

sred. ldan 256. 

hdod. pa 202. 

sred. hgyur 220. 


tena vinS 


de. med 198-199. 


(152) 



taiksnya 

• • 


taila 

tyaktvS 

tyajati 

tyilga 

tySjya 

tri 

tvac 

dam£a 

♦ 

dayll 

daySlutva 


rno* ba. Bid 182 XDerge: reads. 
!rna.~ba\. Bid by error)* 

til* mar 261. 

spons. la 207. 

hdor. ba 240. 

thob 82; dor. bya 253; hdor. ba 
229; ldog* pa 218. 

dor. bya 242. 

gsum 274; gsum. pa 141. 

£un. pa 19* 

sos. zin 61. 

brtse 284; brtse. ba 195, 197, 
198, 284* 

thugs, brtse. Idan 148* 


(153) 



daySvat 

brtse. ldan 134* 

dar£ ana 

lta 143, 217; lta. ba 215; 

blta 203; mthofi 27, 119, 190 

218, 246, 286; mthon. ba 17, 

138, 184, 225, 245. 

dar&in 

mthon. ba 220. 

da§ta 

bzun 228. 

dSha 

bsregs 261. 

di4 

phyogs 104. 

dlk§5 

dban. byas 267. 

dlksita 

• 

dban. bskur. ba 269. 

dlpa 

mar. me 76. 

dlrgha 

rin 92. 

duhkha 

bsnal 149; sdug 82, 186; sdug, 


« 


(154) 



duhkhatS 

duhkhita 


duranvaya 


durlabha 


bsnal 

83, 

134, 

142, 

154, 

179, 

196, 

198, 

204, 

226, 

227, 

228, 

233, 

240, 

251, 

252, 

256; 

sdug. 


bsnal* Rid 135, 181; sdug. 
bsnal. ba 202* 


sdug* bsnal 254* 

sdugo bsnal 194* 
rtogs* par* dkah 25* 
rRed. par* dkah 60* 


duskara 


dust a 


dflradarfiin 


dQram 


dr$ 

» 


dkah* ba 134* 

skyon* ldan 281* 
rin. rathon 35. 


rifi* po 35* 


rathon* ba 245. 


(155) 



dr§ya 


dr£yat5m ySta 
d^5yate 


drsta 

9 0 * 


dy§|SLnta 


drsti 

• • • 


de5a 


snan 90; snan. ba 91. 

snan. gyur. pa 168. 


mthon 248; rathofi. hgyur 87; 
mthon. ba. yin 41; snafi 168. 

mthon 155, 226, 235, 266; mthon. 
ba 38, 46, 119; mthon. du. zin 
232; gzigs 147. 

dpe 12. 

Ita 201; lta. ba 207, 255, 274; 
mthon 84, 232; mthon. ba 142, 
250, 277. 

yul 186. 


de^atva 


yul. can 111. 


deha 


lus 36, 37, 53, 56, 75, 81, 115, 
117, 120, 130, 189, 274, 275. 


(156) 



do§a 

skyon ; 

16, 22, 139 

, 142, 144, 


145, 

152, . 

160, 208, 220, 224, 


239, 

245, 

280; 

fles 60, 199, 


217, 

269; 

fles* 

pa 56, 178, 


198, 

214, 

218, 

222, 241, 245 


246, 

280, 

281. 


dradhayati 

bstan. 

par* 

byed 

237. 


dravatva khu. Aid 64, 


dravya 


rdsas 98* 


dvaya 


gflis 276; gflis. ka 228; gflis. 
pa 141* 


dvSra 


sgo 50* 


dvi 


gflis 228* 


dve§a 


khro 199; sdan 221, 224 f 251; 
shen. sdan 252; shen* sdafl. 
can 158* 


(157) 



dharma 

dharmaka 

dharmatS 

dharmatva 

dharmin 

dhavala 

dh^tu 

dhSxana 

dhl 

dhtiina 

dhruva 

dhvani 


chos 99, 100, 132, 150, 151 
197, 208. 

chos. can 287. 

chos. Hid 67. 

chos. hid 160, 217. 

chos. can 101. 

dkar 175; dkar. po 161. 

khams 77. 

hdsin 266. 

bio 5, 37, 45, 49, 111, 115 

du. raa 84. 

nes 111. 

sgra 20. 


(158) 



na ••• kad5 cana . 

. ga £* ... min* p a 174; hgah 

shig. tshe. na. ... mi 73 


na kalpyate 

rtog. mi. byed 24. 

na yujyate 

mi. run 25. 

na vidyate 

med 257. 

na sidhyati 

hgrub. ma. yin 271. 

nay anti 

hgro 226. 

naiyati 

hjig 206. 

naSyet 

hjig. pa. hgyur 163. 

na3var5tman 

hjig. nan. tshul. bdag 74.' 

nas 

ned. kyi 33; ned. la 33. 

nSma 

shes 254; shes. bya 257. 

n3£a 

shig 265; hjig 66, 72; hjig 

236. 


(159) 



brten. pa* flid. ni* ma. yin 161, 


nih£rita 


nigraha 

tshar. good 214. 

nitya 

rtag 11, 25, 181, 185, 204, 205, 

206; rtag. pa 179, 269; rtag. 

pa. flid 10. 

nityatva 

rtag* Hid 145. 

nityam 

rtag. tu 51, 124, 182. 

nityasannidhi 

rtag. tu. He 106. 

nibandhana 

rgyu 259; rgyu. can 4; rgyu. 

mtshan 95. 

nimitta 

rkyen 209; rgyu 42; rgyu. mtshan 

189. 

nimittata 

rgyu. mtshan 184* 

niyata 

nes 156* 


(160) 



niyama 


niySmaka 


nirapeksa 


nirapek§atva 


nirasta 


nirSkrta 


niratmatS 


nirupadravatva 


nirodha 


nirghStta 


nirjvara 


nirdO|a 


nes 107, 176; ftes. pa 80, 114, 
159, 177, 222. 

nes. byed 106, 177. 

ltos. med. can 37. 

ltos. pa. med. pa 269. 

bsal 130. 

bsal. ba 89. 

bdag. med 256. 

htshe. ba. med 212. 

hgag 287; kgog. pa 266* 

bcora. pa 280. 

nad. med 144. 

skyon. med 243; skyon. med. pa 


< 161 ) 



228 ; lies* med 223 * 


nirveda 


nirhrSsa 


nivartana 


niv&ryate 


nivytta 


nivrtti 

nivedana 


ni^raya 


nisiddhi 


nisedha 


yid. hbyun 251. 

hgrib 75, 268; hgrib. pa 54, 1 
171. 

zlog. byed 7. 

zlog. par. byed 226. 

ldog. pa 116; log. pa 236. 

ldog 136; ldog. pa 57; log 253. 

ston 3. 

rten 160, 178. 

bkag 160. 

bkag 174; bkag* pa. Aid 161; 
bgog 118. 


( 162 ) 



nispatti. 

grub 141* 

nr 

• 

mi 186* 

netra 

mig 84, 

neya 

bkri 82. 

nasta 

• • 

shig 94. 

ne§£a 

mi. hdod 5. 

• 

nairatmya 

bdag. med 138, 255; bdag 

pa 142; bsam. med 235. 

nySya 

tshul 20. 

pak§a 

phyogs 213* 

pankti 

hpliren 92. 

paflcSyatana 

skye* rachad* lna 117* 

padSrtha 

dnos* po 63* 


(163) 



para 

gshan 72, 74, 132, 140, 148, 
165, 283; hog 7* 

paratantra 

gshan* dban 18* 

paratas 

phyis 115. 

parasparam 

phan* tshun. du 214* 

parasarajsa 

gshan* du* Qes 221. 

parJda 

dnul. chu 126. 

parSdhlna 

gshan. gi. nor 201. 

parSpara 

rachog. gshan 249. 

parilcalpayet 

yons. su. rtog. grafi. 146. 

parigraha 

hddin 221; yons. hdsin 185; 

. • 

yons. su. len 82; yons. su 

len. pa 37. 

parijliana 

mkhyen. pa 33. 


(164) 



parinSma 

yons. hgyur 40; yons. su. gyur 
27. 

paritasyati 

• • 

yons. su. gdun, hgyur. ba 193. 

paritrsyan 

yons. sred. pa 220. 

paritrsyati 

yons. su. sred 273. 

paritosakrt 

• • 

yons. su. mgu. byed 260. 

parityajet 

yons. su. spon 234. 

parivartate 

gyur 207. 

parlksate 

brtag. pa. mdsad 136; rtog. par. 

radsad 135. 

paroksa 

lkog. gyur 31; lkog. gyur. pa 

134. 

parySya 

rnam. grans 242, 243. 

paSu 

phyug 167. 


(165) 



pa^cSt 

pa^yati 

pa^yatu 

pStava 

pSni 

pSta 

papa 

pums 

punar 

punarSvjtti 

punarbh2va 


Phis 43; phyi. nas 38; phyis 
211, 261; phyis. Aid. du 130. 

rathon 219; gzigs'. pa 136. 

mthon. ba 35. 

gsal. ba 132, 139, 149. 

lag 86. 

lids in 213. 

sdig 261, 262. 

skye. bu 260. 

slar 253; slar. yan 56, 61, 123, 
218, 276. 

slar. yan. ldog 142. 

slar. yan. hbyun 59. 


(166) 



pusti 

hphel 268; hphel. ba 77* 

pflrva 

sna* ma 46, 88, 110, 119, 128, 
132, 196; snar 241; snon 199 
( Dexg.e.: reafis: * mnonby^exxor). 

pflrvam 

snon, tshe 168* 

pQrvavat 

sna* ma* bshin. du 120. 

prthak 

• 

tha* dad 86; so* so 29, 30, 90, 

prthagbhQta 

tha* dad* gyur* pa 250. 

prthivl 

sa 39, 161, 173. 

prakSSa 

gsal. byed 7. 

prakS5at5 

rab* tu. gsal. ba* Sid 139. 

prakS^ate 

rab. gsal. ba 4* 

prakSSana 

ston. mdsad* pa 148. 


(167) 



prakrti 


pracaksate 


prajayante 


prajfiS 


pratiksana 

• • 

pratigha 


pratipaksa 


pratipatti 


pratibaddha 


pratibadhnoti 


pratibandha 


no. bo. flid 251; ran. bshin 150, 
209, 210, 237; rafi, bshin. 
flid 253. 

rab. tu. brjod 31, 183. 
hbyun. bar. hgyur 222. 

ges. rab 75. 

skad. cig. re. re. 46, 69. 

khon. khro 214. 

gfien. po 268; gflen. polii. phyogs 
218; mi. mthun. phyogs 215. 

nan. tan. bya. ba 32. 

rag. las. pa 159. 
gegs. byed. pa 239. 
gegs.192; gegs. byed 70. 


(168) 



pratisedha 

bkag 36. 

pratisandhSna 

mtshams. sbyor. ba 38. 

pratihanyante 

hchad. hgyur 175. 

pratIti 

\ 

rtogs 264. 

pratyaksa 

mnon. sum 230; rifion. sum. Aid 


241. 

pratyaya 

rkyen 210; ges. pa 173. 

pratyayotpatti 

rkyen. las. skyes 255. 

pratySneya 

slar. ldog. run 59. 

pratyutpanna 

da. ltar 251. 

pratyeka 

re. re 41, 105. 

prathama 

dan. po 141. 

pradar^ana 

bstan no number (last verse of 
Book I). 


(169) 



pradhSna 

gtso. yin 5. 

prabhava 

byun. ba 131. 

prabhS 

hod 76, 210. 

• 

pramana 

tshad 35, 148; tshad. ma 3, 10, 


48, 286; tshad. ma. Aid 9, 
34. 


pramS^ati 

tshad 9; tshad. ma. Aid 5, 285 

prayatna 

hbad. rtsol 54. 

• 

prayoga 

sbyor. ba 286. 

prodhum 

gnas 211. 

pravartate 

hjug 235. 

pravarttante 

hjug. hgyur 125, 126. 

pravrtti 

hjug 5, 12, 186; hjug. hgyur. 

ba 159. 


(170) 



pravrddhi 

hphel* ba. can 128, 

• 

prasanga 

thal 38, 91, 151, 176, 261; 
thal, ba 53, 55, 66, 67, 120 

271. 

prasangin 

thal. ba 160. 

prasajyate 

thal. bar. hgyur 169. 

prasiddha 

grub, pa 17; rab. grub, pa 14. 

prasidhyati 

rab. tu. grub, pa 217. 

prahUna 

spans 141. 

prahSni 

spon. ba 224. 

prahlyate 

spans, pa. yin 139. 

prSUlo 

snar 168, 191, 261* 

pr3na 

dbugs 107, 109; dbugs. hbyun 
111; hbyun 37, 53, 106. 


cm) 



prSnitS 

srog* chags* fiid 173. 

prSnin 

srog. chags 171, 187, 217. 

pr5durbh2va 

hbyun. ba 169. 

prSpta 

thob 8. 

prSpti 

thob 186. 

prarnSnya 

tshad 10; tshad. raa 31; t^iad. 

ma. Sid 4, 7. 

prSrthana 

don. du. gHer 249. 

pr!tha 

gsuns 256. 

prj-Lhus 

rab. tu. brjod 184. 

preraan 

chags 193; shen. pa 237; sred. 


pa 204* 

hjug 266; hphyen. pa* byed 191 
hbyin. pa 54* 


(172) 



prokta 

phala 

bandha 

bala 

bahu 

bahudha 

bahu^as 

bSdbaka 

bSdhate 

badhS 

bEdhita 


rab. tu. bgad 118, 

hbras 136, 280; hbras. bu 102, 
270, 277. 

bcins 206; hchin 204, 

stobs 129; stobs, Hid 130. 

du. ma 107; man 106; mafi. po 
105, 109. 

man. po 138. 

rnam. pa. du. mar 138. 

hgal. ba 138; gnod. pa. can 212 
gnod. byed 271. 

gnod 249; gnod. hgyur 190. 

gnod 214; zlogs 213. 

hjig 245. 


(173) 



bSdhyate 


bJlla 

bShya 

blja 

bljam vin5 

bljStmaka 

bljika 

buddhi 


buddhivat 


gnod. p a 131, 

byis 246, 

phyi 225; phyi. rol 283; gshan 
182. 

sa. bon 128, 131, 143, 238, 
243, 260. 

sa. bon. med. par 275. 

sa. bon. bdag 39. 

sa. bon. las. byun 258. 


thugs 139; bio 4, 28, 36, 42, 

44, 75, 92, 93, 108, 128, 178, 
213, 229, 231, 247, 266, 267, 
268; bio. can. flid 249; seras 
144. 


bio. bshin 210. 


(174) 



bodha 


rt ° gS * P a 283; bio 132; sad. 
pa 165. 


baudha 

sans, rgyas. pa 21. 

bhagavat 

bcom. ldan 9* 

bhanga 

hgyur. ba 41. 

bhajate 

brten. hgyur 253. 

♦ 

bhava 

srid 185, 186, 188; srid. pa 

196, 202. 

bhavatas 

bdag. tu 75. 

bhasma 

* 

thal. ba 219. 

bhSva 

dnos 69, 72; dnos. po 66, 73, 

95, 99, 118, 213; fcbyun 208 

hbyun. ba 141; yod 6; yod. ] 

• 

18, 171. 

bhSvanS 

sgom, pa 255; bsgom. pa 254; 


( 175 ) 



bsgoms. pa 228, 240* 


bh£vabh3.va 

yod. yod 53. 

bhSlv&bhSva 

yod. raed 13; yod. med. pa 265. 

bliSs ate 

snan 93. 

bhidyate 

tha. dad 113. 

bhinna 

tha. dad 96, 100, 111, 143, 180; 

tha. dad. pa 98. 

bhinnapratibhSsSvabodha 

snan. ba. tha. dad. can. rtogs. 

pa 164. 

bhuva 

byun. ba 173. 

bhQ 

sa 211. 

bhQta 

bden 143; hbyun 164, 170, 171, 

176; hbyun. ba 160, 170. 

bhfltSrtha 

yan. dag. don 212. 


(176) 



bhfltokti 


bhOmi 


bhQyasJ 


bheda 


bhedaka 


bhoktr 


bhoga 


bhram^a 


mata 


gyur* pa. fiid. gsuns 9. 

sa 27. 

phal. cher 233. 

khyad 242; khyad. pa 25, 75, 
102, 103, 104, 159, 171, 175 
tha. dad 14, 16, 49, 92, 94, 
113, 172, 214, 277; tha. dad 
Aid 163; tha. dad. pa 6, 93; 
dbye. ba 98; gshan 174. 

khyad. pa 99. 

za. po 271; za. ba. po 257. 

Ions, spyod 258, 271. 

flams 78. 

hdod 16, 22, 47, 55, 66, 121, 
140, 158, 186, 199. 


(177) 



mati 

bl ° 83, 241. 

mattak^sinl 

bud. med 235. 

matvSt 

dgons. nas 254. 

mada 

khu 155, 156; myos 162. 

raanas 

yid 43. 

manomati 

yid. bio 41. 

manovijflana 

yid* ses 49. 

manda 

mi. gsal. ba 84; shan. pa 112. 

mandatva 

dman. pa. Aid 200. 

mama 

nahi 272; na. yi 220. 

marana 

hchi 19. 

• 




fles 215; dri. ma 210, 267. 


(178) 



mahat 

chen* po 200, 201, 

mahS 

chen. 140. 

m 3 . bhdt 

mi. hgyur 108. 

• 

mStra 

tsam 198, 260. 

marga 

lam 144, 147, 202, 207. 

mcLrgavat 

lam. bshin 208. 

mi thya 

log. pa 194, 216, 262, 282. 

mi§ra 

hdres 90. 

• 

mukti 

grol. ba 255, 260, 261. 

mukhya 

gtso. bo 96. 

muni 

thub 140. 

muraukgu 

grol. hdod 259. 


(179) 



mflrta 


mOrti 


mCla 


mrgyate 


mrt a 


mrd 


maitreya 


moktr 


moha 


moles a 


yatas 


yatna 


lus, can 85. 
lus 21. 

rtsa, ba 132, 198, 215. 
tshol. bar. hyed 32. 

gi. ba 56, 61. 

hjim. pa 15, 62. 

byams 214. 

grol. pa. po 194. 

gti. mug 198; rmons# pa 7, 79, 
214. 

thar 205, 206. 
gan. phyir 55, 285. 

hbad 276; hbad. rtsol 123, 129, 

• • 


(180) 



yatnavattva 


200; xtsol 125; rtsol. ba 
127, 130; brtson 194, 238. 

&bad. du. zin 213* 

y ath5 ji. ltar 113, 123; 182, 208, 

235; dper. na 21, 62, 68, 79, 
84, 94, 227. 


yadJt 

gan. tsbe 125. 

yadrcchS 

hdod. rgyal. Bid 

ySti 

hjig. pa. yin 163 

y2dr£ 

ci. hdrar. ba 13. 

• 

ySvat 

ji. srid 193. 


de* srid* de. ni 221* 

ldan 101; rigs 9, 17, 63; rigs* 
pa 14; rigs, pa Aid 13. 


ySvat ... tSvat 


yulcta 


(181) 



yllkti 

sbyor• ba 142; rig. p a 135 ; 
rigs 190. 

yugapad 

cig. car 105. 

yoga 

ldan. pa 92, 100; sbyor. yod 57. 

yog in 

ldan. pa 97. 

yujyate 

run 153. 

yonitva 

rgyu. can 252. 

rakta 

tshon. gyis. bsgyur 87. 

rasa 

nan 126; ro 50, 92. 

r3ga 

chags 77, 133, 154, 169, 172, 

176, 177, 189, 190, 197; hdod. 

chags 149, 151, 154, 160, 170, 

172, 189, 195, 214, 

• 

rSgin 

chags* can 155, 158. 


(182) 



rlgSdimat 

chags. sogs. ldan 170. 

rOpa 

no. bo 93, 137, 164, 168; d£os 
277; gzugs 50, 92, 102, 103, 
104, 151, 156, 164, 165, 176, 

184, 217. 

rohana 

• 

hdrub. pa 24. 

langhana 

mchofis 122, 129; inchons, pa 129, 

laksana 

• • 

mtshan. Aid. can 258, 287. 

lSghava 

yan 261. 

ISbha 

riled 235; thob 117. 

• 

linga 

rtags 287. 

le£a 

cha 238. 

vakti 

gsufi 147. 

vaktum 

gsun. ba 285. 


(183) 



valet r 

sgra, pa, po 4 . 

vadat 

smra, ba 260. 

vanita 

bud. roed 242. 

varjana 

spon 223; spofi. ba 224. 

varttate 

bjug. par. hgyur 102 . 

• • 

varti 

sdon. bu 56. 

vartitva 

gnas. pa 162. 

varddharaSna 

hphel. bar. gyur. ba 153 

varddheta 

hphel 123* 

• 

vallabha 

hdod. pa 236. 

• 

va£a 

dban 262. 

va5 atva 

dban 179. 


(184) 



va£yatva 

dban. gyur 53. 

vastu 

dnos 14, 22, 63, 67, 197, 212; 
dnos. po 5, 20, 21, 94, 162, 
163, 167; dnos. yod 10. 

vahni 

me 52. 

v5c 

nag 17, 144. 

Vetcin 

brjod. pa 99, 101. 

v5cya 

brjod. par. bya 104; smros. gig 

155. - 

vaflchJC 

hdod 185* 

• 

vSt a 

rlun 150. 

vJyu 

rlun 54. 

vSryate 

bsal. ba 189. 

vSryeta 

bzlog* hgyur 230. 


(185) 



valmlka 


vJlsanSl 


v&si candanakalpa 


v&hinl 


vikalpa 


vikalpya 


vakSra 


vikSryate 


riklrna 


vikriyS 


grog, mkhar 15. 

bag. chags 139, 159, 165. 

tsandana. stehu. mtshuns. pa 
254. 

hjug. pa. can 196. 

rnam. rtog. 94, 282; rnam. par. 
rtog. pa 165; bral 105. 

rnam. par. brtags. pa 177. 

hgyur 59, 119, 183; hgyur. ba 
57, 58, 61, 153, 154, 164; 
rnam. hgyur 15. 

hgyur. bar. byed 78. 

rnam. phye 169. 

hgyur. ba 50; rnam. hgyur. ba 
183. 


( 186 ) 



vi-ga® 3 - 

viguna 

vicSra 

vic&ryatS 

vijStimat 

vijfiSna 

vidyate 

vidyete 

vidyamana 

vidya 


bral 201; bral. ba 61. 

nus. med 114; mi. mthun 56. 

dpyad 8 (Derge reads dbyad by 
error), 

rnara. dpyad, bya 33. 

rigs. mi. mtun, can 278, 

man. par. ges. pa 8; mam. 
ges 114, 166, 167, 208; ges 
108. 

yod 76, 181, 184; yod. par. 
hgyur 169. 

yod 206, 

yod. pa 209. 

rig. pa 215. 


( 187 ) 



vidvat 

mkhas 206. 

vidhSyaka . 

byed. pa. yin 127. 

vidhi 

cho. ga 260. 

vina^yet 

hjig 72. 

vina&varatman 

hjig. nan. tshul. bdag 74. 

vina£a 

hjig 69, 73, 249. 

vinirbhSga 

dbyer. yod 162• 

vinivrttaye 

bzlog. don. du 9. 

vinivrtti 

• 

ldog. pa 52. 

vipaksa 

gflen. po 275; mi. mthun. phyogs 

131, 136. 

viparyaya 

ldog. pa 58; phyin. log 212; 

bzlog 229, 281. 


( 188 ) 



viparySsa 


vipralarabhana 


vighava 


vibhSga 


vivaksa 


vighSvayet 


vimr&an 

virakta 


virajyate 


virati 


viraha 


virSga 


Phyin. ci. log 83. 

hkhrul. ba 32. 

hjig. srid. yin. pa 187. 

cha 221. 

rjod. par. hdod. pa 18. 

rnam. $es. byed 240. 

rnam. dpyod. pa 135. 

chags. bral 188, 242. 

chags. bral 239, 244, 245; mi. 
hbral 222. 

ldog. pa 115 . 

bral. ba 117. 

chags. bral 227, 239. 


( 189 ) 



vir5gavat 

virSgitJ 


viruddha 


chags. bral 241. 


chags. bral 234. 


hgal 92, 273; hgal. ba 234; 
gffen. po 146. 


virudhyate 


virodha 


virodhin 


vilamghin 

viiista 


visSi^^ata 


vide§a 


hgal 269. 

hgal 47, 149; hgal. ba 216, 217. 

• • 

hgal. ba. can 86; hgog. byed. 
pa 280; gnod. byed 138; mam. 
par. hgags. pa 218. 

rnam. brgal. ba 196. 

khyad. par. can 89, 152, 234. 

khyad 113. 

khyad 28, 76, 140; khyad. pa 12, 
27, 28 , 78, 122, 123, 124, 
125, 127, 152, 186, 282. 


( 190 ) 



viSesakrt 

• • 


vilesana 

• • 


vi^lesa 


visama 


vis aya 


visayakdra 


visanin 

• • 


visIda 


vihSni 


vihitasarasthiti 

vita 


vrtti 


khyad. par. byed. pa 125. 
Jchyad. pa 20, 96, 135. 
mam. hgas 11. 

cha. mi, mfiam 155. 

yul 4, 28, 177, 208, 224, 225, 
243. 

yul. mam. can 6. 

rva. can 17. 

dug 61. 

med 247. 

brdar. ni. byas. pa 101. 

bral. ba 195. 

hjug 117; hjug. can 140. 


( 191 ) 



vyttimat 

vjddhi 


vetti 


vedaka 


vaikalya 


vaigunya 

vaicitrya 


vaiphalya 

vairltgya 


vaisamyaja 

vyakti 


kjug* ldan 239. 

rgyas 77; hphel 125, 155. 

$es 250. 

rigs, radsad 34. 

bral 48; bral. ba 121; mtsban 

112 . 

mi. rathun. pa 130. 

sna. tshogs 277. 

hbras. med 147. 

chags. bral 132, 133, 228, 230, 
238, 252, 254. 

cha. mi. mfiam. skyes 154. 

gsal. hgyur 16. 


( 192 ) 



vyajyate 


vyatireka 


vyatirekin 


vyatlta 


vyabhicara 


vyabhicfirya 


vyartha 


vyavaccheda 


vyavasthita 


vyavasthitatva 


vyavahSra 


vySkhyeya 


gsal 81. 

tha. dad 270; ldog 145; 

66 . 

tha. dad 99. 

hdas. pa 247. 

hklirul 22, 150. 

hkhrul 145. 

don. med 240, 276. 

rnaiu. good 102. 

gnas 238. 

rnam. gnas. hid 71. 

tha. sflad 7, 236. 
b$ad. bya 216. 


gshan 


( 193 ) 



vySpSra 


vy3pti 

vySvjtti 

vrana 

£amsati 

5akta 

£akti 

4aktimat 

£aktis ambandha 

5akya 

Sankin 


byed * p a 4 , 25, 75> 

khyab, p a no number (last 
of Book I). 

ldog, pa 98, 210* 

rma 24* 

gsal* bar* byed 45, 

nus 281; nus. yod 212. 

nus 104, 211; nus* pa 102, 114, 
119, 124, 129, 162, 163, 200, 
277, 278, 280. 

nus* ldan 38, 

nus* ldan 167* 

nus 62, 224. 
dogs* pa* can 32* 


(194) 



gata 

£atadhS 

Nanais 

&abda 

Samlkrta 

Sar£ra 

S asta 

Sastra 

§ab da 

SSrdQla 

Sasana 

SaSvatas 


brgya 168* 

Ian* brgyar 169, 

rim* phyis 130, 

sgra 4, 14, 17, 18, 21, 22 
94, 97, 98, 99, 161. 

flams, gyur 56. 

lus 64, 115, 116, 120. 

legs, yin 142. 

mtshon 24. 

sgra. las. byuft. ba 3. 

stag* Sid 79. 

ston. pa 140, 283. 

rtag. tu 219. 

(195) 



gastra 

gflnyatS 

Sesa 

gesavat 

♦ 

gaiksa 

Bonita 

♦ 

§rama 

£ravana 

iruta 

Sruti 

Sreya 

Svasita 


bstan* bcos 7 , 
ston. Aid 217. 255. 
lus 143; lhag. raa 255. 
lhag. ldan 118, 121. 

slob 283. 

khrag 79. 

dub. pa 276. 

thos. pa 79. 

tilOS 81. 

shes 100. 
legs 284. 
dbugsCrgxu 7) l 12 * 


(196) 



50(13^^ 

• • 

bcu * d *ug 273* 

saayaflc 

• 

Van. dag 274, 

samyoga 

Idan 91, 93 . 

saravrnoti 

• • • 

sgrib. pa 239. 

samSaya 

the. tshora. za, ba 32. 

sara^raya 

brten. pa 36. 

samsSra 

hkhor, ba 221 . 

samsSritva 

• 

hkhor 193. 

samsSrin 

• 

hkhor. ba. can 147: hkhor. ba. 

• ' • 


pa 257. 

sarasiddha 

• 

grub 260. 

samskira 

hdus. byas 137; hdus. byed 80, 

• • 

• 

81, 196, 199, 200, 254, 265; 
legs, byas 27. 


(197) 



samsthSva 

samstliiti 


samsparla 


saigsveda 


samhata 


samhati 


samliara 


sakala 


sakti 


sakrd 


saghrnSt 


samkara 


db Vib s 12. 
gaas 252* 
rig 198. 
drod, gger 39. 
tshogs 29. 
tshogs. pa 28, 30. 
ldog 61. 

kun 49. 

chags 242; chags. pa 243. 

cig. car 108, 111, 115. 

yid. byufi 231. 

hdres. pa 150, 278, 280. 


(198) 



s amksaya 

san&hyS 

sarfdiySdiyogin 

samgata 

samgati 

sajggha 

sajSti 

samjfttl 

saflcetanS 

sat 

satkSya 


zad 144. . 

» zad, p a 278 , 

graiis 33, 93 , 99 , 

grafts, sogs, darf. ldan. pa 97 . 
tshogs 180. 

rtogs, pa 10. 

chags. pa 234. 

ran, gi. rigs 37; rigs, mthun 
159. 

hdu. ges. pa 188, 

sems. pa 262. 

yod 175; yod. Aid 183; yod. pa 

68 . 

hjig* tshogs. 201, 215. 


(199) 



s a.ttS 

yod. p a 51. 

sattva 

sons, can 82, 197, 198, 203. 

sattvadrsti 

hjig. tshogs. lta, ba 253. 

satya 

bden. pa 148, 272, 284. 

satvamasatvam 

yod. pa. ham. med. pa 182. 

sadasat 

yod. med 65. 

sado§a 

skyon. bcas 223. 

s ados at 5. 

skyon 226; skyon. bcas 244. 

santati 

rgyun 69. 

s ant etna 

rgyud 79; rgyun 116, 191, 198, 

269. 

samdigdha 

the. tshorn, za. ba 145. 

sandhSna 

mt shams. sbyor. ba 47. 


(200) 



g flndll3Jn3.t 

mtshams, d>y or 38 ^ 

sandhlyate 

mtshams, sbyor 267, 

sannidha 

He 178, 

sannidhi 

Se 106; fie. ba 77* 

sannipSta 

hdus, ba 78, 

sannive&a 

dbyibs 13, 

saptami 

bdun, pa 51* 

sabhSga 

skal, mflam 191, 

sabhSgahetu 

skal, mflam, rgyu 177 

sabMva 

yod 246, 

sama 

mtsliufis, pa 151, 

samartha 

nus, pa 115* 


(201) 



samav^ya 

* dU 2315 5 du * ba 232; hphrod. 


pa* hdu. ba 71, 

samavSlyikSrana 

hphrod, pa, hdu. ba, can, rgyu 


71. 

samasta 

ma. lus 105, 

samJL 

mtshuns, pa 244, 

s cun<idh<Lt r 

• 

hchos. byed 60, 

saraSna 

mtshuAs 71, 102, 173; mtshufts. 


pa 170, 

samUropa 

sgro, hdogs. pa 197. 

samS&raya 

rten 226; brten 238. 

samS^rta 

• 

brten, pa 42, 256, 

samudSya 

tshogs 88; tshogs. pa 103. 

samudbliava 

kun. hbyuS 142; bskyed 243; 


(202) 



ggjupr ICS^Silt G 
sampratibaddha 
sampravartate 


rarabandha 


sambandhaj anit a 


sambandhin 


sara 


sambhavanti 


sambhSvyate 


sambbflta 


hbyun 189, 

gsun. ba 188* 

yons* hbrel 222* 

rab. tu. hjug. hgyur. ba 187. 

hbrel 232; hbrel. pa 218. 

# • 

hbrel. pa. las. skye. hgyur. 
ba 231. 

hbrel. pa. can. Aid 16. 

hbyun. ba 110; hbyun. bar. 
hgyur 105; srid 185 t 192. 

hbyun. hgyur 79. 

srid. hgyur. ba 30. 

hyun. ba 245. 


(203) 



sarpa 


sarva 


sarvaja 


sarvatra 


sarvatha 


sarvadH 


sarvotpatti 


salajjS 


savi^a 


sgrul 210. 


kun 40, 
215, 
thams 


121 > 148 • 157, 170> 

217, 236, 243, 256; kun. 

• cad 178$ thams. cad 18, 


34 » 39, 73, 86, 87, 95, 101, 
151, 153, 158, 167* 170, 222, 
230, 287. 


kun. las. skye. ba 153. 

kun; la 96, 172, 187, 232; thams. 
cad. la 26, 253. 

rnara. pa. kun. tu 237. 


kun. tshe 178; thams. cad. th 
tshe. na 46. 


skye. ba. can. kun 73. 


fto. mchar. bcas. pa 167. 


dug. bcas 233. 


(204) 



sasSdhana 

sgrub. byed. boas 284. 

sasprhS 

shen. bcas 231. 

saha 

lhan, cig 176. 

sahakilra 

lhan, cig. byed 64. 

sahakSrin 

lhan, cig, byed. pa 195* 

sahaja 

lhan. cig. skyes 203; lhan 


slcyes, pa 202. 

sahabhSva 

lhan, cig, hbyun 190. 

sahasthana 

lhan, cig, gnas 64, 

sahasthiti 

lhan, cig. gnas 50, 

sahetutS 

rgyu, bcas. Hid 181. 

sahetutva 

rgyu 69* 

sSravrtta 

kun. rdsob 5. 


• • 


(205) 



sSfflKliya 

s 5 tmatva 

s 5tmya 

s&dr£a 

sSdhana 


sSdhya 


sMhyate 


sSnucara 


sSbhyupSya 


sSmarthya 


grans, can 167 . 


de * bdag. Hid 219. 


gnas. gyur 208. 

hdra 172; hdra. ba 172, 270. 

grab 282; sgrub. pa 124; sgrub. 
par. byed. pa 16; sgrub. byed 
17, 22, 31, 36, 121, 220, 243; 
sgrub. byed. pa 9, 21. 

bsgrub. bya 16, no number (last 
verse of Book I). 


grub. pa. yin 147; nes. hgyur 
137. 

rjes. hbran. bcas 274. 

thabs. dan. bcas. pa 34. 

nus 212, 263, 263! nus. P* 49, 
(206) 



s3in£nya 


sSLmya 

sS^raya 

siddha 

siddhSnta 

siddhi 

sidhyati 

sidhyet 

slta 


271; nUS * P a - Bid 25, 105. 

sphyi 8 , 16, 17 , 70t 104> 

cha. mflam 155; sfloras 77; 
mtshuns 14* 

rten. bcas 73. 

grub 20, 181, 284; grub* pa 13, 
29; hgrub. pa. Aid 119, 

grub, mthah 48, 

grub 18, 21, 22, 191, 286; grub, 
pa 12, 86. 

grub 18, 89; grub. par. hgyur 
21 ; hgrub 166, 

grub, hgyur 15. 

dkar 97, 


(207) 



sukha 


234, 272; bde. 


sukhaja 


sukhaduhkliaja 


sukhin 


sugatatva 


suphuta 


subhavita 


suvarna 


sflcyate 


sCta 


sendriya 


bde 82, 186, 220, 
ba 188, 204, 282* 

bde* skyes 154* 

bde* sdug* las* skyes 77. 

bde. ba 202. 

bde. gqegs. Hid 141. 

gsal. ba (no number (last verse 
of Book I). 

legs, bsgoms 274. 

gser 58. 

bstan. pa 99. 
dnul. chu 85, 90, 91. 
dbaft. po. bcas 49. 


(208) 



saukhya 


skandha 

skhalat 

stuti 

strl 

sth3.tr 

sthSnu 

sthana 

sthctpana 

sth2vaka 

sthita 

sthitatraan 


bde * ba 234 . 
phun. p 0 149 a 

g°l. hgyur 209. 
bstod. p a 285. 
bud. med 156. 

gnas. pa. po 65. 

sdofl 24. 

gnas 67, 82, 263. 

gnas. pa 200 . 

m 

gnas. byed 74. 

nes* pa. flid 129; gnas 136* 
nes. pahi. bdag. Hid 129. 


(209) 



sthiti 


stliitik&rana 


sthitimat 


Snas 42, 67, 72, u 6 , 128> 

274; gnas. pa 3, 55, 68; yod 
276. 

gnas* rgyu 65* 

gnas* ldan 73* 


sthitvSL 


sdod 12* 


sthira 


brtan 282; brtan. pa 272 (Derge 
reads brten* pa by error). 


snihyan 


cbags* pa 222, 250* 


snihyati 


dneha 


snehavat 


chags 203* 

chags* 137, 187, 225, 226, 235, 
250, 252; chags. pa 223, 237, 
243, 248; shen. pa 219, 220, 
245. 

chags* pa. dan* ldan. pa 82. 


(210) 



spar^a 


sinara 


smarana 


smrti 


smrtodbhava 


syaudin 


sruta 


sva 


svajati 


svatva 


svatvadrsti 

• • • 


re §* pa 184, 
hdod. chags, 155, 
dran 271, 

dran, pa 78. 
dran, pa. hbyun 272. 
rlon 211. 

hdsag 156, 

Hid 80, 147; ran 6, 119, 126, 
130, 131, 161. 

ran, rigs 110, 115 (Derge reads 
ran. rig by error), 140. 

ran. bio 230. 

bdag. gir. nithoft 227. 


( 211 ) 



svadhl 


svapaksa 


svapara 


svablja 


svabljaprabhava 


svabhava 


svamata 


svayam 


svara 


svardpa 


svalak§a$a 


ran# gi * bl ° 231, 233 . 
ran. gi. phyogs 268.. 
bdag. gshan 221. 

ran. gi. sa. bon 269. 

ran. sa. bon. rgyu. can 131. 

no. bo. flid 127; ran. bshin 25, 
27, 29, 122, 123, 147, 206, 
212 . 

ran. hdod 190. 

ran. 74; ran. flid 190, 264. 

gsal 210. 

no. bo 20; ran. gi. no. bo 6, 
7, 93. 

ran. gi. mtshaiw flid 8. 


( 212 ) 



svastha 


ran * bshin 194. 


svS 

ran* fiid 253. 

hanti 

hjoms. byed 274. 

harana 

« 

bchom. pa 261. 

hSna 

gshom 136, 194; gshom. pa 134. 

hani 

bcora 193; bcom* pa 229; flams* 

pa 271, 281; £then 153; snod 

275; spans 202; spans, pa 143, 

253; spans* pa. Aid 144; spon 

228. 

hap aye t 

med. hgyur 171. 

hlna 

dman 263; dman* pa 82. 

hlyate 

spon. hgyur 332; spoil, ba 248. 

hlyeta 

span, hgyur 279. 


(213) 



hut55ana 


hetu 


hetutva 


me 14. 


rgyu 26 

» 27, 

00 

CM 

46, 48, 51 

> 

56, 61, 64 

» 66, 

» 67, 

68 , 72, 

106, 

107, 

110 , 

111 , 

117, 

121 

129, 

134, 

136, 

138, 

139, 

141 

146, 

147, 

158, 

161, 

165, 

169 

172, 

178, 

179, 
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